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SERMON     I. 

On  the  Importance  of  Order  in 
Conduct. 


1  Corinth,  xiv.  40. 
Let  all  things  he  done— -in  order. 

RELIGION,  like  every  regular  andsERM. 
well-conducted  system,  is  compos- 
ed of  a  variety  of  parts  ;  each  of  which 
possesses  its  separate  importance,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  Some 
graces  are  essential  to  it ;  such  as  faith  and 
repentance,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  ;  which,  for  that  reason, 
must  be  often  inculcated  on  men.  There 
VOL.  II.  B  are 
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SERM  are  other  dispositions  and  habits,  which, 
.^^  thong h  they  hold  not  so  high  a  rank,  yet 
are  necessary  to  the  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  the  former:  and  therefore,  in  reli- 
gious exhortations,  these  also  justly  claim 
a  place.  Of  this  nature  is  a  regard  to  or- 
der, method,  and  regularity,  which  the 
apostle  enjoins  us  in  the  text  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  life.  Whether  you 
consider  it  as,  in  itself,  a  moral  duty,  or 
not,  yet  I  hope  soon  to  convince  you  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
almost  all  duties,  and  merits,  upon  that 
account,  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
than  is  commonly  paid  to  it  in  a  religious 
view. 

If  you  look  abroad  into  the  world,  you 
may  be  satisfied  at  the  first  glance,  that  a 
vicious  and  libertine  life  is  always  a  life  of 
confusion.  Thence  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  order  is  friendly  to  religion.  As  the 
neglect  of  it  coincides  with  vice,  so  the  pre- 
servation of  it  must  assist  virtue.  By  the 
a])pointment  of  Providence,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly requisite  to  worldly  prosperity.  Thence 
arises  a  presumption,  that  it  is  connected 

also 
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also  with  spiritual  improvement.  WhensEiiM 
you  behold  a  man's  affairs,  through  negli-  ^' 
gence  and  misconduct,  involved  in  disor- 
der, you  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin 
approaches.  You  may  at  the  same  time 
justly  suspect,  tliat  the  causes  which  affect 
his  temporal  vvellare,  operate  also  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  moral  interests.  The  apos- 
tle teaches  us  in  this  chapter,  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  confusion.  He  is  a  lover 
of  order ;  and  all  his  works  are  full  of  order. 
But,  ivhere  confusion  is,  there  is,  its  close 
attendant,  everi/  evil  work.  In  the  sequel 
of  this  discourse  I  shall  point  out  some  of 
those  parts  of  conduct  wherein  it  is  most 
material  to  virtue  that  order  take  place ;  and 
then  shall  conclude  with  shewing  the  high 
advantages  which  attend  it.  Allow  me  to 
recommend  to  you,  order  in  the  conduct  of 
vour  affairs ;  order  in  the  distribution  of 
your  time ;  order  in  the  management  of 
your  fortune  ;  order  in  the  regulation  of 
your  amusements;  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  society.  Thus  let  all  things 
he  done  in  order. 

B2  I.  Main- 
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SERM.  I.  Maintain  order  in  the  conduct  of 
,J^  yonr  worldly  affairs.  Every  man,  in  every 
station  of  life,  lias  some  concerns,  private, 
domestic,  or  public,  which  require  succes- 
sive attention ;  he  is  placed  in  some  sphere 
of  active  duty.  Let  the  employments  whicli 
belong  to  that  sphere  be  so  arranged  that 
each  may  keep  its  place  witliout  justling- 
another ;  and  that  which  regards  the  world 
may  not  interfere  with  what  is  due  to  God. 
In  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  atlairs, 
the  observance  of  order  becomes  more  in- 
dispensable. But  scarcely  is  there  any  train 
of  life  so  simple  and  uniform  but  what  will 
suffer  through  the  neglect  of  it.  I  speak  not 
now  of  suffering  in  point  of  worldly  interest. 
I  call  upon  you  to  attend  to  higher  interests ; 
to  remember  that  the  orderly  conduct  of  your 
temporal  affairs  forms  a  great  jiart  of  your 
duty  as  Christians. 

Many,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  persuaded 
of  this  truth.  A  strong  propensity  has,  in 
every  age,  appeared  among  men,  to  seques- 
trate religion  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Seasons  of  retreat  and  devotion 
they  are  willing  to  appropriate  to  God. 

But 
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But  tlie  world  they  consider  as  their  owhserm. 
province.  They  carry  on  a  sort  of  separate  _f*^ 
interest  there.  Nay,  by  the  respect  which, 
on  particnlar  occasions,  they  pay  to  re- 
ligion, they  too  often  imagine  that  they 
have  acqnired  the  liberty  of  acting  in  world- 
ly matters,  according  to  what  plan  they 
choose.  How  entirely  do  such  person, 
mistake  the  design  of  Christianity  1 — In  this 
world  you  are  placed  by  Providence  as  on 
a  great  tield  of  trial.  By  the  necessities  of 
your  nature  you  are  called  forth  to  ditfer- 
ent  employments.  By  many  ties  you  are 
connected  with  human  society.  From  su- 
l)eriours  and  inferiours,  from  neighbours 
and  equals,  from  friends  and  enemies, 
demands  arise,  and  obligations  circulate 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life.  This  active 
scene  was  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  Hea- 
ven, on  purpose  that  it  might  bring  into 
exercise  all  fhe  virtues  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  your  justice,  candour,  and  veracity, 
in  dealing  with  one  another ,  your  fidelity 
to  every  trust,  and  your  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  every  office  which  is  committed 
to   you;   your  affection  for  your  friends; 

B  3  your 
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SERM.  your  forgiveness  of  enemies ;  your  charity 
\  to  the  distressed  ;  your  attention  to  tlie 
interests  of  your  family.  It  is  by  fulfilling 
all  these  obligations,  in  proper  succession, 
that  you  shew  your  conversation  to  be  such 
as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  thus 
you  make  your  light  so  to  shine  before  men^ 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
It  is  thus  you  are  rendered  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance  of  the  saints  in  light.-'Bui  how 
can  those  various  duties  be  discharged  by 
persons  who  are  ever  in  that  hurry  and  per- 
plexity which  disorder  creates  ?  You  wish, 
perhaps,  to  perform  what  your  character 
and  station  require.  But  from  the  confu- 
sion in  which  you  have  allowed  yourselves 
to  be  involved,  you  find  it  to  have  become 
impossible.  What  was  neglected  to  be 
done  in  its  proper  place,  thrusts  itself  for< 
ward  at  an  inconvenient  season.  A  multi- 
tude of  affairs  crowd  upon  you  together. 
Different  obligations  distract  you  ;  and  this 
distraction  is  sometimes  the  cause,  some- 
times the  pretence,  of  equally  neglecting 

them 
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tlieni  all,   or,  at  least,   of  sacrificing  thesEiiM. 
greater  to  the  lesser.  ^ 

Hence  arise  so  many  inconsistent  charac- 
ters, and  such  frequent  instances  of  partial 
and  divided  goodness  as  we  find  in  the 
world  ;  appearances  of  generosity  without 
justice,  honour  without  truth,  probity  to 
men  without  reverence  of  God.  He  who 
conducts  his  afiTairs  with  method  and  regu- 
larity, meets  every  duty  in  its  proper  place, 
and  assigns  it  its  due  rank.  But  where  there 
is  no  order  in  conduct,  there  can  be  no  uni- 
formity in  character.  The  natural  connec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  duties  are  lost.  If 
virtue  appear  at  all,  it  will  only  be  in  fits 
and  starts.  The  authority  of  conscience 
may  occasionally  operate,  when  our  situa- 
tion afiords  it  room  for  exertion.  But  in 
other  circumstances  of  equal  importance, 
every  moral  sentiment  will  be  overpowered 
by  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  worldly  affairs. 
Fretfulness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally 
characterise  those  who  are  negligent  of 
order.  The  hurry  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  embarrassments  with  which  tliey  are 
surrounded,  keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual 

B  4  ferment. 
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SERM.  ferment.  Conflicting  with  difficulties  which 
^'  they  are  unable  to  overcome,  conscious  of 
their  own  miscondupt,  but  ashamed  to  con- 
fess it,  they  are  engaged  in  many  a  secret 
struggle  ;  and  the  uneasiness  which  they 
suffer  within,  recoils  in  bad  humour  on  all 
who  are  around  them.  Hence  the  wretched 
resources  to  which,  at  last,  they  are  obliged 
to  fly,  in  order  to  quiet  their  cares.  In 
despair  of  being  able  to  unravel  what  they 
have  suflfered  to  become  so  perplexed,  they 
sometimes  sink  into  supine  indolence,  some- 
times throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  in- 
temperance and  loose  pleasure;  by  either 
of  which  they  aggravate  their  guilt,  and 
accelerate  their  ruin.  To  the  end  that  or- 
der may  be  maintained  in  your  affairs,  it  is 
necessary, 

II.  That  you  attend  to  order  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  your  time.  Time  you  ought  to 
consider  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  you 
by  God,  of  which  you  are  now  the  deposi- 
taries, and  are  to  render  account  at  the  last. 
That  portion  of  it  which  he  has  allotted 
you,  is  intended  partly  for  the  concerns  of 

this 
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this  world,  partly  for  those  of  the  next.    Let  serm. 
each  of  these  occupy,  in  the  distribution  of    ^' 
your  time,  that  space  which  properly  be- 
longs to  it.     Let  not  the  hours  of  hospita- 
lity and  pleasure  interfere  with   the  dis- 
charge of  your  necessary  affairs ;    and  let 
not  what  you  call   necessary  affairs,    en- 
croach upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devo- 
tion.    To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 
If  you  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to 
be  done  to-day,  you  overcharge  the  mor- 
row with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it. 
You  load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent 
it  from  carrying'  you  along  smoothly.     He 
who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions 
of  the  day,  and  follows  out  that  plan,  carries 
on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy  life.     The 
orderly  arrangement  of  his  time  is  like  a 
ray  of  light  which  darts  itself  through  all 
his  affairs.     But  where  no  plan  is   laid, 
where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered 
merely   to    the   chance   of   incidents,    all 
things  lie  huddled  together  in  one  chaos, 

which 


I. 
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SRRM.  which   admits  neither  of  distribution  nor 
review. 

The  first  requisite  for  introducing  order 
into  the  management  of  time,  is  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Con- 
sider well  how  much  depends  upon  it,  and 
how  iast  it  flies  away.  The  bulk  of  men 
are  in  notliing  more  capricious  and  incon- 
sistent than  in  their  appretiation  of  time. 
When  they  think  of  it  as  the  measure  of 
their  continuance  on  earth,  they  highly 
prize  it,  and  with  the  greatest  anxiety  seek 
to  lengthen  it  out.  But  when  they  view 
it  in  sei)arate  parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it 
in  contempt,  and  squander  it  with  inconsi- 
derate profusion.  While  they  complain  that 
life  is  short,  they  are  often  wishing  its  dif- 
ferent periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of  every 
other  possession,  of  time  only  they  are  pro- 
digal. They  allow  every  idle  man  to  be 
master  of  this  property,,  and  make  every 
frivolous  occupation  welcome  that  can  help 
them  to  consume  it.  Among  those  who  are 
so  careless  of  time,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  order  should  be  observed  in  its  disitri- 
butioQ.     But,  by  this  fatal  neglect,  how 

many 
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many  materials  of  severe  and  lasting  regret  serm. 
are  they  laying'  up  in  store  for  themselves?  ^ 
The  time  which  they  suifer  to  pass  away  in 
the  midst  of  confusion,  bitter  repentance 
seeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recall.  What 
was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  pro])er  mo- 
ment, arises  to  be  the  torment  of  some  fu- 
ture season.  Manhood  is  disg-raced  by  the 
consequences  of  neglected  youth.  Old  age, 
oppressed  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  former 
period,  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own. 
At  the  close  of  life,  the  dying  man  be- 
holds with  anguish  that  his  days  are  finish- 
ing", when  his  preparation  for  eternity  is 
hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  a  disorderly  waste  of  time,  through  not 
attending  to  its  value.  Every  thing  in  the 
life  of  such  persons  is  misplaced.  Nothing 
is  performed  aright,  from  not  being  per- 
formed in  due  season. 

But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution 
of  his  time,  takes  the  proper  method  of 
escaping  those  manifold  evils.  He  is  justly 
said  to  redeem  the  time.  By  proper  ma- 
nagement he  prolongs  it.  He  lives  much 
in  little  space ;  more  in  a  few  years  than 

others 
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SERM.  others  do  in  many.     He  can  live  to  God 
.J;^  and  his  own  sonl,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tend to  all  the  lawful  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent world.     He  looks  back  on  the  past, 
and  provides  for  the  future.     He  catches 
and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly.     They 
are  marked  down  for  useful  purposes,  and 
their  memory    remains.       Whereas   those 
hours  fleet  by  the  man  of  confusion  like  a 
shadow.     His  days  and  years   are   either 
blanks  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance, 
or  they  are  filled  up  with  such  a  confused 
and  irregular  succession  of  unfinished  trans- 
actions, that  though  he  remembers  he  has 
been  busy,   yet   he   can  give   no  account 
of  the  business  which  has  employed  him. 
Of  him,  more  than  of  any  other,   it  may 
with  justice  be  pronounced,  that  he  tvalk- 
eth  in  a  vain  shew ;   he  is  disquieted  in 
vain. 

III.  Tntroduce  order  into  the  manage- 
ment of  your  fortune.  Whatever  it  be,  let 
the  administration  of  it  i)roceed  with  me- 
thod and  oeconomy.    From  time  to  time, 

examine 
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examine  your  situation  ;  and  projjortion  serm. 
your  expence  to  your  growing'  or  dinnnisli-  ^J^ 
ing  revenue.  Provide  what  is  nececsary, 
before  you  indulge  in  what  is  superfluous. 
Study  to  do  justice  to  all  with  whom  you 
deal,  before  you  affect  the  praise  of  libe- 
ralit>^  In  a  word  fix  such  a  plan  of  living 
as  you  find  that  your  circumstances  will 
fairly  admit,  and  adhere  to  it  invariably 
against  every  temptation  to  improper  ex-j 

cess. 

No  admonition  respecting  morals  is  more 
necessary  than  this  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live  ;  an  age  manifestly  distinguished  by  a 
propensity  to  thoughtless  profusion  ;  where- 
in all  the  different  ranks  of  men  are  observ- 
ed to  press  with  forward  vanity  on  those 
who  are  above  them  ;  to  vie  with  their  su- 
periours  in  every  mode  of  luxury  and  osten- 
tation ;  and  to  seek  no  farther  argument  for 
justifying  extravagance,  than  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of 
living  like  others  around  them.  This  turn 
of  mind  begets  contempt  for  sober  and 
orderly  plans  of  life.  It  overthrows  all 
regard  to  domestic  concerns  and  duties.    It   . 

pushes 
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sEiiM.  pushes  men  on  to  hazardous  and  visionary 
'  schemes  of  gain  ;  and  unfortunately  unites 
the  two  extremes,  of  grasping' with  rapaci- 
ousness,  and  of  squandering  with  profusion. 
In  the  midst  of  such  disorder,  no  prosperity 
can  be  of  long  continuance.  While  con- 
fusion grows  upon  men's  aifairs,  and  pro- 
digality at  the  same  time  wastes  their  sub- 
stance, poverty  makes  its  advances  like  an 
armed  man.  They  tremble  at  the  view  of 
the  approaching  evil  ;  but  have  lost  the 
force  of  mind  to  make  provision  against  it. 
Accustomed  to  move  in  a  round  of  society 
and  pleasures  disproportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, they  are  unable  to  break  through 
the  enchantments  of  habit ;  and  with  their 
eyes  open  sink  into  the  gulph  which  is  be- 
fore them.  Poverty  enforces  depend ance  ; 
and  dependance  increases  corruption.  Ne- 
cessity first  betrays  them  into  mean  compli- 
ances ;  next,  impels  them  to  open  crimes  ; 
and  beginning"  with  ostentation  and  extra- 
vagance, they  end  in  infamy  and  guilt. 
Such  are  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
order  in  our  worldly  circumstances.  Such 
is  tiie  circle  in  which  the  profuse  and  the 

dissolute 
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dissolute  daily  run. To  what  cause,  soserm. 

much  as  to  the  want  of  order  can  we  attri-  Jl_^ 
bute  those  scenes  of  distress  which  so  fre- 
quently excite  our  pity ;  families  that  once 
were  flourishini?  reduced  to  ruin  ;  and  the 
melanclioly  widow  and  neglected  orphan 
thrown  forth,  friendless,  upon  the  world? 
What  cause  has  been  more  fruitful  in  en- 
gendering those  attrocious  crimes  which 
fill  society  wilii  disquiet  and  terrour ;  in 
training-  the  gamester  to  fraud,  the  rob- 
ber to  violence,  and  even  the  assassin  to 
blood  ? 

Be  assured,  then,  that  order,  frugality, 
and  oeconomy  are  the  necessary  supports  of 
every  personal  and  private  virtue.  How 
humble  soever  these  qualities  may  appear 
to  some,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  basis 
on  which  liberty,  independance  and  true 
honour,  must  rise.  He  who  has  the  steadi- 
ness to  arrange  his  affairs  with  method  and 
regularity,  and  to  conduct  his  train  of  life 
agreeably  to  his  circumstances,  can  be  mas- 
ter of  himself  in  every  situation  into  which 
he  may  be  thrown.  He  is  under  no  neces- 
sity to  flatter  or  to  lie,  to  stoop  to  what  is 

mean. 
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SEUM,  mean,  or  to  commit  what  is  criminal.  But 
^'  he  who  wants  that  firmness  of  mind  which 
tlie  observance  of  order  requires,  is  held  in 
bondage  to  the  world  ;  he  can  neither  act 
his  part  with  courage  as  a  man,  nor  with 
fidelity  as  a  Christian.  From  the  moment 
you  have  allowed  yourselves  to  pass  the  line 
of  (Economy,  and  live  beyond  your  fortune, 
you  have  entered  on  the  path  of  danger. 
Precipices  surround  you  on  all  sides. 
Every  step  v^^^hich  you  take  may  lead  to 
mischiefs,  that,  as  yet,  lie  hidden  ;  and  to 
crimes  that  will  end  in  your  everlasting 
perdition. 

IV.  Observe  order  in  your  amusements ; 
that  is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  pro- 
per place  ;  study  to  keep  theai  within  due 
bounds ;  mingle  them  in  a  temperate  suc- 
cession with  serious  duties,  and  the  higher 
business  of  life.  Human  life  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  advantage  without  some  measure  of 
relaxation  and  entertainment.  We  require 
relief  from  care.  We  are  not  formed  for  a 
perpetual  stretcli  of  serious  thought.  By 
too  intense  and  continued  application,  our 

feeble 
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feeble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.  At  serm, 
the  same  time,  from  our  propensity  to  ease  ^_^J_^ 
and  pleasure,  amusement  inoves,  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  the  most  dangerous  foe  to 
order.  For  it  tends  incessantly  to  visurp  and 
encroach,  to  widen  its  territories,  to  thrust 
itself  into  the  jdace  of  more  important 
concerns,  and  thereby  to  disturb  and  coun- 
teract the  natural  course  of  things.  One 
frivolous  amusement  indulged  out  of  season, 
will  often  carry  perj^lexity  and  confusion 
through  a  long  succession  of  affairs. 

Amusements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  go- 
vernment, to  keep  them  within  a  due  and 
limited  province.  But  such  as  are  of  an 
irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be 
governed,  but  to  be  banished  from  every 
orderly  society.  As  soon  as  a  man  seeks 
his  happiness  from  the  gaming-table,  the 
midnight  revel,  and  the  other  haunts  of  li- 
centiousness, confusion  seizes  upon  him  as 
its  own.  There  will  no  longer  be  order  in 
his  family,  nor  order  in  his  affairs,  nor  or- 
der in  his  time.  The  most  important  con- 
cerns of  life  are  abandoned.   Even  the  order 

VOL.   II.  C-  ,  of 
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SERM.  of  nature  is  by  such  persons  inverted  ;  night 
^  is  changed  into  day,  and  day  into  night. 
Character,  honour,  and  interest  itself,  are 
trampled  under  foot.  You  may  with  cer- 
tainty prognosticate  the  ruin  of  these  men 
to  be  just  at  hand.  Disorder,  arisen  to  its 
height,  has  nearly  accomplished  its  work. 
The  s])ots  of  death  are  npon  them.  Let 
every  one  wlio  would  escape  the  pestilen- 
tial contagion  fly  with  haste  from  their 
company. 

V".  Preserve  order  in  the  arrangement 
of  your  society  ;  that  is,  entangle  not  your- 
selves in  a  perpetual  and  promiscuous 
crowd  ;  select  with  prudence  and  propriety 
those  w  ith  whom  you  chuse  to  associate  ; 
let  company  and  retreat  succeed  each  other 
at  measured  intervals.  There  can  be  no  or- 
der in  his  life  who  allots  not  a  due  share  of 
his  time  to  retirement  and  reflection.  He 
can  neither  prudently  arrange  his  temporal 
aflairs,  nor  properly  attend  to  his  spiritual 
interests.  He  lives  not  to  himself,  but  to 
the  world.  By  continual  dissipation,  he  is 
rendered  giddy  and  thoughtless.  He  un- 
avoidably 
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avoidably  contracts  from  the  world  thatsEiiM. 
spirit  ol  disorder  and  confusion  which  is  so    J'^ 
prevalent  in  it. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  preservative  against 
this  evil,  tliat  the  circles  of  society  in  which 
you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a  libertine  and 
vicious  kind.  If  they  withdraw  you  from 
that  attention  to  yourselves,  and  your  do- 
mestic concerns,  which  becomes  a  good 
man,  they  are  subversive  of  order,  and  in- 
consistent with  duty.  What  is  innocent  in 
itself,  degenerates  into  guilt  from  being  car- 
ried to  excess  ;  an  idle,  triHing  society  is 
near  a-kin  to  such  as  is  corrujiting:  One 
of  the  first  principles  of  order  is,  to  learn  to 
be  happy  at  home.  It  is  in  domestic  re- 
treat that  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  finds 
his  chief  satisfaction.  It  is  there  he  forms 
the  plans  which  regulate  his  public  conduct. 
He  who  knows  not  how  to  enjoy  himself 
when  alone,  can  never  be  long  happy 
abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind,  company 
may  afford  a  temporary  relief;  but  when 
forced  to  return  to  himself,  he  will  be 
so  much  more  oppressed  and  languid. 
Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of  public  and 

O  2  private 
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SERM.  private  life,  we  keep  free  from  the  snares  of 
^'     jjoth,   and   enjoy  each   to   greater  advan- 
tage. 

When  we  review  those  different  parts  of 
behav  iour  to  which  I  have  shewn  that  order 
is  essential,  it  must  necessarily  occur  to  you 
that  they  are  all  mutually  connected,  and 
hang  upon  each  other.  Throughout  your 
affairs,  your  time,  your  expence,  your 
amusements,  your  society,  the  principle  of 
order  must  be  equally  carried,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  reap  any  of  its  happy  fruits.  For 
if  into  any  one  of  those  great  departments 
of  life  you  suffer  disorder  to  enter,  it  will 
spread  through  all  the  rest.  In  vain,  for 
instance,  you  purpose  to  be  orderly  in  the 
conduct  of  your  affairs,  if  you  be  irregular 
in  the  distribution  of  your  time.  In  vain 
you  attemi)t  to  regulate  your  expence,  if 
into  your  amusements,  or  your  society,  dis- 
order has  crept.  You  have  admitted  a  prin- 
cijjle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all 
your  plans  and  perplex  and  entangle  what 
you  sought  to  arrange. "  Uniformity  is 
above  all   things  necessary  to  order.    If 

you 
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you  desire  tliat  anything  should  proceed  srrm 
according*    to   method   and  rule,     let  all  __"^ 
things,   as  the  text  exhorts,    be  done  in 
order. 

I  must  also  admonish  you  that  in  small 
as  well  as  in  great  alFairs,  a  due  regard  to 
order  is  requisite.  I  mean  not  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  those  minute  attentions 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds, 
as  connected  either  with  virtue  or  wisdom 
But  I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  dis- 
order, like  other  immoralities,  frequently  ^ 
takes  rise  from  inconsiderable  beginnings. 
They  who,  in  the  lesser  transactions  of  life, 
are  totally  negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in 
hazard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by 
degrees,  to  such  affairs  and  duties  as  will 
render  them  criminal.  Remissness  grows  on 
all  who  study  not  to  guard  against  it ;  and  it 
is  only  by  frequent  exercise  that  the  habits 
of  order  and  punctuality  can  be  thoroughly 
confirmed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  principle  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious  conduct  must  already  be  evident. 
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SERM.  Let  us,  however,  conclude,  with  taking  a 
^'     summary  view  of  the  advantages  which  at- 
tend it. 

First,  the  observance  of  order  serves  to 
correct  that  negligence  which  makes  you 
omit  some  duties,  and  that  hurry  and  pre- 
cipitancy which  make  you  perform  others 
imperfectly.  Your  attention  is  thereby  di- 
rected to  its  proper  objects.  You  follow  the 
straight  path  which  Providence  has  pointed 
out  to  man  ;  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
different  business  of  life  presents  itself  regu- 
larly to  him  on  every  side.  God  and  man, 
time  and  eternity,  possess  their  proper  sta- 
tions, arise  in  succession  to  his  view,  and 
attract  his  care.  Whereas  he  who  runs  on 
in  a  disorderly  course,  speedily  involves 
himself  in  a  labyrinth,  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  intricacy  and  darkness.  The 
crooked  patlis  into  which  he  strikes,  turn 
him  aside  from  the  proper  line  of  human 
pursuit ;  hide  from  his  sight  the  objects 
which  he  ought  chiefly  to  regard,  and  bring 
others  under  his  view,  which  serve  no  pur- 
pose but  to  distract  and  mislead  them. 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  you  avoid 

idleness 
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idleness,  that  most  fruitful  source  ofcrimessEiMi. 
•ami  evils.  Acting-  upon  a  plan,  meeting"  ^ 
every  thing  in  its  own  place,  yon  constantly 
find  innocent  and  useful  em|)loyment  for 
time.  You  are  never  at  a  loss  how  to  dis- 
pose of  your  hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agree- 
ably. In  the  course  of  human  action,  there 
are  two  extremes  equally  dangerous  to  vir- 
tue ;  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  the 
total  want  of  them.  The  man  of  order 
stands  in  the  middle  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  suffers  from  neither.  He  is 
occu])ied,  but  not  oppressed.  Whereas  the 
disorderly  overloading'  one  part  of  time, 
and  leaving  another  vacant,  are  at  one 
period  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  at 
another,  either  idle  through  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  indolent  through  perplexity. 
Those  seasons  of  indolence  and  idleness, 
which  recur  so  often  in  their  life,  are  their 
most  dangerous  moments.  The  mind  un- 
happy in  its  situation,  and  clinging  to  every 
object  which  can  occupy  or  amuse  it,  is  then 
aptest  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  every 
vice  and  every  folly. 

Farther,  by  the  preservation  of  order,  you 
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SERM.  check  inconstancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by 
,^J^  nature  is  the  human  heart.  It  is  fond  of 
change;  and  perpetually  tends  to  start  aside 
from  the  straight  line  of  conduct.  Hence 
arises  the  propriety  of  bringing  ourselves 
under  subjection  to  method  and  rule  ; 
which,  though  at  first  it  may  prove  con- 
straining, yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  its  happy  effects,  becomes  na- 
tural and  agreeable.  It  recti  lies  those  irre- 
gularities of  temper  and  manners  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  caprice  ;  and  which 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  disor- 
derly mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  steadiness 
of  conduct.  It  forms  consistency  of  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  ground  of  all  the  confi- 
dence we  repose  in  one  another.  For,  the 
disorderly  we  know  not  where  to  find.  In 
him  only  can  we  place  any  trust  who  is  uni- 
form and  regular  ;  who  lives  by  principle, 
not  by  humour  ;  who  acts  upon  a  plan,  and 
not  by  desultory  motions. 

The  advantages  of  order  hitherto  men- 
tioned belong  to  rectitude  of  conduct. 
Consider  also  how  important  it  is  to  your 

self 
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self-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order  is  the  serm 
source  of  peace  ;  and  peace  is  the  highest  ^• 
of  all  temporal  blessings.  Order  is  indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity  dwells. 
The  very  mention  of  confusion  imports  dis- 
turbance and  vexation.  Is  it  possible  for 
that  man  to  be  happy,  who  cannot  look 
into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  the  tenour  of 
his  conduct,  without  discerning  all  to  be 
embroiled  ;  who  is  either  in  the  midst  of 
remorse  for  what  he  has  neglected  to  do, 
or  in  the  midst  of  hurry  to  overtake  what 
he  finds,  too  late,  was  necessary  to  have 
been  done  ?  Such  as  live  according  to  or- 
der may  be  compared  to  the  celestial  bodies, 
which  move  in  regular  courses,  and  by 
stated  laws  ;  whose  influence  is  beneficent ; 
whose  operations  are  quiet  and  tranquil. 
The  disorderly  resemble  those  tumultuous 
elements  on  earth,  which,  by  sudden  and 
violent  irruptions,  disturb  the  course  of 
nature.  By  mismanagement  of  affairs,  by 
excess  in  expence,  by  irregularity  in  the 
indulgence^  of  company  and  amusement, 
they  are  perpetually  creating  molestation 
both  to  themselves  and  others.     They  de- 

l>art 
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SEUM  part  from  their  road  to  seek  pleasure  ;  and 
_J-^  instead  of  it,  they  every  where  raise  up 
sorrows.  Beiu'4"  always  found  out  of  their 
proper  place,  they  of  course  interfere  and 
jar  with  others.  The  disorders  which  they 
raise  never  fail  to  spread  beyond  their  own 
line,  and  to  involve  many  in  confusion  and 
distress  ;  whence  they  necessarily  become 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  contention,  of 
discord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order  is  the 
foundation  of  union.  It  allows  every  man 
to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  without  disturb- 
ing his  neighbour.  It  is  the  golden  chain, 
which  holds  together  the  societies  of  men 
in  friendship  and  peace. 

In  fine,  the  man  of  order  is  connected 
with  all  the  higher  powers  and  principles 
in  the  universe.  He  is  the  follower  of  God. 
He  walks  with  him  and  acts  upon  his  plan. 
His  character  is  formed  on  the  spirit  which 
religion  breathes.  For  religion  in  general, 
and  the  religion  of  Christ  in  particular,  may 
be  called  the  great  discipline  of  order.  To 
ivalk  sinfully  and  to  walk  disorderly,  are 
synonymous  terms  in  Scripture.  From 
such  as  walk  disorderly  we  are  commanded, 

in 
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hi  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tosER.;. 
ivithdraw  ourselves.  The  kiiigdoiu  of  Sa-  ^' 
tan  is  the  reign  of  disorder  and  darkness. 
To  restore  order  among'  the  works  of  God, 
was  the  end  for  which  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended to  the  earth.  He  requires  order  to 
be  observed  in  his  church.  His  undertak- 
ing is  to  be  consummated  in  that  perfect 
order  which  he  shall  introduce  at  tlie  last 
day.  In  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens, 
undisturbed  order  shall  i'or  ever  prevail 
among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect ; 
and  whatever  farther  preparation  may  be 
requisite  for  our  being  admitted  to  join  their 
society,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  never  share 
in  it,  unless  we  make  it  now  our  study  to  do 
all  things  decently  and  in  order. 
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On  the   Government  of  the  Heart. 


Proverbs,  iv.  23. 


Keep  thy  heart  tvith  all  diligence  ;  for  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 


SF.RM.  A  MONO  the  many  wise  counsels  given 
^^  ^^^  by  this  inspired  writer,  there  is  none 
which  deserves  greater  regard  than  that 
contained  in  the  text.  Its  importance, 
however,  is  too  seldom  perceived  by  the 
generality  of  men.  They  are  apt  to  con- 
sider 
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siderthe  regulation  of  external  conduct  assF.RM. 
the  chief  object  of  religion.     If  they  can  ^.^ 
act  their  part  with  decency,  and  maintain  a 
fair  conduct,  they  conceive  their  duty  to  be 
fulfilled.     What  j^asses  in  the  mean  time 
within  their  mind,  they  suppose  to  be  of  no 
great  consequence  either  to  themselves,  or 
to  the  world.     In  opposition  to  this  dan- 
gerous plan  of  morality,  the  wise  man  ex- 
horts us  to  keep  the  heart ;  that  is,  to  attend 
not  only  to  our  actions,  but  to  our  thoughts 
and  desires ;  and  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  that  is,  with  sedulous  and  unre- 
mitting care  ;    for  which   he  assigns  this 
reason,  that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life.— In   discoursing  on  this  subject  I 
purpose  to  consider,  separately,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  of  the  passions,  and 
of  the  temper.    But  before  entering  on  any 
of  these  let  us  begin  with  enquiring,  in 
what  sense,  the  issues  of  life  are  said  to  be 
out  of  the  heart;  that  we  may  discern  the 
force  of  the  argument  which  the  text  sug- 
gests to  recommend  this  great  duty  of  keep- 
ings the  heart. 

The 
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JERM.  The  issues  of  life  are  justly  said  to  be  out 
'*•  of  the  heart,  because  the  state  of  the  heart, 
is  what  determines  our  moral  character, 
aud  what  forms  our  chief  happiness  or 
misery. 
First,  It  is  the  state  of  the  heart  w  hicli 
,  determines  our  moral  character.  The  te- 
nor of  our  actions  will  always  correspond 
to  the  dispositions  that  prevail  within. 
To  dissemble,  or  to  suppress  them,  is  a  fruit- 
less attempt.  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  they 
will  perpetually  break  forth  in  our  beha- 
viour. On  whatever  side  the  weight  of 
inclination  hangs,  it  will  draw  the  practice 
after  it  In  vain  therefore  you  study  to 
preserve  your  hands  clean,  unless  you  re- 
solve at  the  same  time  to  keep  your  heart 
pure.  Make  the  tree  good,  as  our  Saviour 
directs,  and  then  its  fruits  ivill  he  good  also. 
For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  not  only  evil 
thoughts,  but  murders,  adulteries,  foj'n tea- 
lions,  theft,  false  witness,  blasphemies.  ]f 
that  fountain  be  once  poisoned,  you  can 
never  expect  that  salubrious  streams  will 
flovv  from  it.     Throughout  the  whole  of 

their 
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their  course,  they  will  carry  the  taint  of  the  serm 
parent  spring*.  ^^• 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  influence  on 
external  action  that  the  importance  of  the 
heart  to  our  moral  character  arises.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  action,  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
state  of  the  heart  itself  which  forms  our 
character  in  the  sight  of  God.  With  our 
fellow-creatures,  actions  must  ever  hold  the 
chief  rank;  because,  by  these  only  we  can 
judge  ot  one  another ;  by  these  we  effect 
each  other's  'velfare  ;  and  therefore  to  these 
alone  the  regulation  of  human  law  extends. 
But  in  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being,  to 
whom  our  whole  internal  frame  is  uncover- 
ed, dispositions  hold  the  place  of  actions ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  perform,  as 
the  motive  which  moves  us  to  perform- 
ance, that  constitutes  us  good  or  evil  in  his 
sight.  Even  among  men,  the  morality  of 
actions  is  estimated  by  the  principle  from 
which  they  aie  judged  to  proceed;  and  such 
as  the  principle  is,  such  is  the  man  account- 
ed to  be.  One,  for  instance,  may  spend 
much  of  his  fortune  in  charitable  actions  ; 
aad  yet,  if  he  is  believed  to  be  influenced  by 

mere 
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&ERM.  mere  ostentation,  he  is  deemed  not  charita- 
J^'  ble,  but  vain.  He  may  labour  unweariedly 
to  serve  the  public  ;  but  if  he  is  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  rising  into  power,  he  is  held 
not  public  spirited,  but  ambitious  :  and  it 
he  bestows  a  benefit,  purely  that  he  may 
receive  a  greater  m  return,  no  man  would 
reckon  him  generous,  but  selfish  and  inte- 
rested If  reason  thus  clearly  teaches  U9 
to  estimate  the  value  of  actions  by  the  dis- 
positions which  give  them  birth,  it  is  an  ob- 
vious conclusion,  tiiat,  according  to  those 
dispositions,  we  are  all  ranked  and  classed 
by  him  who  seeth  into  every  heart.  The 
rectification  of  our  principles  of  action  is 
the  primary  object  of  religious  discipline ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  more  or  less 
advanced,  we  are  more  or  less  religious. 
Accordingly,  the  regeneration  of  the  heart 
is  every  where  represented  in  the  Gospel  as 
the  most  essential  requisite  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian . 

Secondly,  the  state  of  the  heart  not 
only  determines  our  moral  character,  but 
forms  our  principal  happiness  or  misery. 

External 
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External  situations  of  fortune  are  no  tar-  serm. 
ther  of  consequence,  than  as  tliey  operate  on  ^^^ 
the  lieart ;  and  their  operation  tliere  is  far 
from  corresponding' to  the  degree  of  worJdly 
prosperity  or  adversity.  If,  from  any  in- 
ternal cause,  a  man's  peace  of  mind  be 
disturbed,  in  vain  you  load  him  with  all 
tlie  honours  or  riches  which  the  world  can 
bestow.  They  remain  without,  like  things 
at  a  distance  from  him.  They  reach  not 
tlie  source  of  enjoyment.  Discomposed 
thoughts,  agitated  passions,  and  a  ruffled 
temper,  poison  every  ingredient  of  jjlea- 
sure  which  the  world  holds  out ;  and  over- 
cast every  object  whicli  presents  itself,  with 
a  melancholy  gloom.  In  order  to  acquire 
a  capacity  of  happiness,  it  must  be  our  first 
study  to  rectify  such  inward  disorders. 
Whatever  discipline  tends  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  is  of  greater  importance  to 
man,  than  the  acquisition  of  the  advantages 
ot  tortune.  These  are  precarious,  and 
doubtful  in  their  etiect  ;  internal  tranquil- 
lity is  a  certain  good.  These  are  only 
means  ;  but  that  is  the  end.  These  are  no 
VOL.  II  B  ,,,^re 
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SERM.  more  than  instruments  of  satisfaction  ;  that, 

J^  is  satisfaction  itself. 

Justly  is  it  said  by  the  Wise  Man,  that  he 
who  hath  no  rule  over  his  spirit,  is  like  a  city 
that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls.  All 
is  waste  ;  all  is  in  disorder  and  ruins  within 
him.  He  possesses  no  defence  against  dan- 
gers of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour,  and  every  in- 
vasion of  distress.  Whereas  he  who  is  em- 
ployed in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making 
provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life. 
He  is  erecting  a  fortress  into  which,  in  the 
day  of  danger,  he  can  retreat  with  safety. 
And  hence,  amidst  those  endeavours  to  se- 
cure happiness  which  incessantly  employ 
the  life  of  man,  the  careful  regulation,  or 
the  improvident  neglect  of  the  inward 
frame,  forms  the  chief  distinction  between 
wisdom  and  folly. 

Thus  it  appears  with  how  much  pro- 
priety the  issues  of  life  are  said  to  be  out  of 
the  heart.    Here  rise  those  great  springs  of 
human  conduct  whence  the  main  currents 
5    flow  of  our  virtue,  or  our  vice  ;  of  our  hap- 
piness. 
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piness  or  our  misery.  Besides  this  power-  serm. 
fill  arii^miient  for  keeping'  the  heart  with  all  ]^- 
diligence,  I  must  mention  another  impor- 
tant consideration  taken  from  the  present 
state  of  human  nature.  Think  what  your 
heart  now  is,  and  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  remitting  yourvigilance  in  watch- 
ing over  it.  With  too  mucli  justice  it  is 
said  in  scripture,  to  be  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperatelt/  wicked.  Its  bias  of 
innate  corruption,  gives  it  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency downwards  into  vice  and  disorder, 
To  direct  and  impel  it  upwards,  requires  a 
constant  effort.  Experience  may  convince 
you  that  almost  every  desire  has  a  propen- 
sity to  wander  into  an  improper  direction  ; 
that  every  passion  tends  to  excess ;  and  that 
around  your  imagination  there  perpetually 
crowds  a  whole  swarm  of  vain  and  cor- 
rupting thoughts.  After  all  the  care  that 
can  be  bestowed  by  the  best  men  on  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  it  frequently  baf- 
fles their  efforts  to  keep  it  under  proper 
discipline .  Into  what  universal  tumult  then 
must  it  rise,  if  no  vigilance  be  employ- 
ed, and  no  government  be  exercised  over 

D2  it? 
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SERM  it?  Inattention  and  remissness  is  all  that 
the  great  adversary  of  mankind  desires, 
in  order  to  gain  full  advantage.  While 
you  sleep,  he  sows  his  tares  in  the  field. 
The  liouse  which  he  hnds  vacant  and  un- 
guarded, he  presently  garnishes  with  evil 
spirits. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  human  temper  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  system,  the  parts  of 
which  have  a  mutual  dependance  on  each 
other.  Introduce  disorder  into  any  one 
part,  and  you  derange  tlie  whole.  Suffer 
but  one  passion  to  go  out  of  its  place,  or  to 
acquire  an  unnatural  force,  and  presently 
the  balance  of  the  soul  will  be  broken  ;  its 
powers  will  jar  among  themselves,  and  their 
operations  become  discordant. — Keep  thy 
heart,  therefore,  ivith  all  diligence;  for  all 
thy  diligence  is  here  required.  And  though 
thine  own  keeping  alone  will  not  avail, 
unless  the  assistance  of  a  higher  power  con- 
cur, yet  of  this  be  well  assured,  that  no 
aid  from  heaven  is  to  be  expected,  if  thou 
shalt  neglect  to  exert  thyself  in  performing 
the  part  assigned  thee. 

Having 
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Having  now  shewn  tlie  importance  ofsEitNt, 
exercising"  i>overnnient  ovei   the  heart,    I     ^^ 
])roceed  to  consider  more  particularly  in 
what   the  government   consists,   as  it   re- 
spects the- thoughts,  the  passions,  and  the 
temj)er. 

I  begin  with  the  thoughts,  whicli^are  the 
l)rime  movers  of  the  whole  human  conduct. 
All  that  makes  a  figure  on  tlie  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  the  employments  of  the  busy, 
the  enterprises  of  tlie  ambitious,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  warlike,  the  virtues  which 
form  the  happiness,  and  the  crimes  which 
occasion  the  misery  of  mankind,  originate 
m  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought 
which  is  hidden  from  every  human    eye. 
The  secrecy  and  silence  which  reign  there, 
favour  the  i)rejudice   entertained    by   too 
many,  that  thought  is  exempted  from  all 
controul.      Passions,  they  ])erhaps  admit, 
require  government  and  restraint,  because 
they  are  violent  emotions,  anxl  disturb  so- 
ciety.   But  with  their  thoughts,  they  plead, 
no  one  is  concerned.     By  these,  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  bosom,  no  otience  can 
be  given,   and  no  injury  committed.     To 

T)  3  enjoy 
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SERM.  enjoy  unrestrained  the  full  range  of  imagi- 
^^'    nation,  appears  to  them  the  native  right  and 
privilege  of  man. 

Had  they  to  do  with  none  but  their 
fellow-creatures,  such  reasoning  might  be 
specious.  But'  they  ought  to  remember, 
that  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
thoughts  bear  the  character  of  good  or  evil, 
as  much  as  actions  ;  and  that  they  are,  in 
especial  manner,  the  subjects  of  Divine  ju- 
risdiction, because  they  are  cognizable  at 
no  other  tribunal.  The  moral  regulation 
of  our  thoughts,  is  the  particular  test  of  our 
reverence  for  God.  If  we  restrain  ottr  pas- 
sions from  breaking  forth  into  open  disor- 
ders, while  we  abandon  our  imagination 
in  secret  to  corruption,  we  shew  that  virtue 
rests  with  ws  upon  regard  to  men  ;  and 
that  however  we  may  act  a  part  in  public 
with  propriety,  there  is  before  our  eyes 
no  fear  of  that  God  who  searcheth  the 
heart,  and  requireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts. 

But,  even  abstracting  from  this  awful  con- 
sideration, the  government  of  our  thoughts 
must  appear  to  be  of  high  consequence,  from 

their 
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their  direct  influence  on  conduct.  It  is  serm. 
plain  that  thouj^ht  gives  the  first  impulse  ^^ 
to  every  principle  of  action.  Actions  are, 
ill  truth,  no  other  than  thouj^hts  rij)ened  in- 
to consistency  and  substance.  So  certain  is 
tliis,  that  to  judge  with  precision  of  the  cha- 
racter of  any  man,  and  to  foretel  with  con- 
fidence what  part  he  will  act,  no  more  were 
requisite,  than  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
viewing  the  current  of  thought  which  pas- 
ses most  frequently  within  him.  Though 
by  such  a  method  we  have  no  access  to 
judge  of  one  another,  yet  thus  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  judge  of  ourselves.  Each 
of  ns,  by  impartially  scrutinizing  his  in- 
dulged and  favourite  thoughts,  may  dis- 
cover the  whole  secret  of  his  real  charac- 
ter. This  consideration  alone  is  sufticient 
to  shew  of  what  importance  the  govern- 
ment of  thought  is  to  the  keeping  of  the 
heart. 

But,  supposing  ns  convinced  of  its  im- 
portance, a  question  may  arise.  How  tar 
it  is  within  our  power,  and  in  what  de- 
g^ree  thoughts  are  subject  to  the  command 
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SERM.  of  the  will  ?    It  is  plain  that  they  are  not 
J^  always  the  offspring  of  choice.     Often  they 
are  inevitably  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
surrounding  objects.     Often  they  start  up 
as  of  themselves,  without  any  principle  of 
introduction  which  we  are  able  to  trace. 
As  the  ivincl  bloiveth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  canst  nat  tell  ivhence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth,  equally  rapid  in  its  tran- 
sitions, and  inscrutable  in  its  progress,  is 
the  course  of  thought.     Moving  along  a 
train  of  connections  which  are  too  delicate 
for  our  observation,  it  defeats  all  endea- 
vours either  to  explore  or  to  stop  its  path. 
Hence    vain    and    fantastic    imaginations 
sometimes  break  in  upon  the  most  settled 
attention,    and  disturb   even   the   devout 
exercises  of  pious  minds.     Instances  of 
this  sort  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
human  frailty.     They  are  misfortunes  to 
be  deplored,  rather  than  crimes  to  be  con- 
demned ;    and  our  gracious  Creator  who 
knows  our  frame,  and  remembers  we  are 
dust,  will  not  be  severe  in  marking  every 
such  error  and  wandering  of  the  mind.  But, 
ai'ter  these  allowances  are  made,  still  there 
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remains  miicli    scope  for  the  proper  go-  skrm 
vernment  of  thought  ;  and  a  multitude  of    ^^* 
cases  occur,  in  which  we.  are  no  less  ac- 
countable for  what  we  think,  than  for  what 
we  do. 

As,  first,  when  the  introduction  of  any 
train  of  thought  depends  upon  ourselves, 
and  is  our  voluntary  act;  by  turning  our 
attention  towards  such  objects,  awaken- 
ing such  passions,  or  engaging  in  such  em- 
ployments as  we  know  must  give  a  pecu- 
liar determination  to  our  thoughts.  Next, 
w  hen  tiioughts,  by  whatever  accident  they 
may  have  been  originally  suggested,  are 
indulged  with  deliberation  and  compla- 
cency. Though  the  mind  has  been  pas- 
sive in  their  reception,  and  therefore  free 
from  blame  ;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own. 
They  may  have  intruded  at  first,  like  un- 
bidden guests  ;  but  if  when  entered,  they 
are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  entertain- 
ed, the  case  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  from  the  beginning.  If  we  be  thus 
accountable  to  God  for  thoughts  either 
voluntarily  introduced,  or  deliberately  in-     . 
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^RM.  duJged,  we  are  no  less  so,  in  the  last  place, 
^'^  for  tliose  which  find  admittance  into  our 
hearts  from  supine  negligence,  from  total 
relaxation  of  attention,  from  allowing  our 
imagination  to  rove  with  entire  licence,  like 
the  eyes  of  the  fool,  towards  the  end  of  the 
earth.    Our  minds  are,  in  this  case,  thrown 
open  to  folly  and  vanity.     They  are  prosti- 
tuted to  every  evil  thing  which  pleases  to 
take  possession.     The  consequences  must 
all   be   charged   to  our  account;    and  in 
vain  we  plead  excuse   from   human  infir- 
mity.    Hence  it   appears,   that  the    great 
object  at  which  we  are  to  aim  in   govern- 
ing our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  for  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  such   as  are  sinful,  and  for  hasten- 
ing  their   expulsion,    if  they   shall    have 
introduced  themselves  without  consent  of 
,  the  will. 

But  when  we  descend  into  our  breasts, 
and  examine  how  far  we  have  studied  to 
keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can  tell  how 
oft  he  hath  offended'^  In  no  article  of 
religion  or  morals  are  men  more  cul])a- 
bly  remiss  than  in  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence 
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gence  they  give  to  fancy ;  and  that  too,  seum. 
for  most  part,  without  remorse.  Since  the  ^^' 
time  tliat  Reason  began  to  exert  her  pow- 
ers, Thought  during  our  waking  hours, 
has  been  active  in  every  breast,  without  a 
moment's  suspension  or  pause.  The  cur- 
rent of  ideas  has  been  always  flowing. 
The  wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have 
circulated  with  perpetual  motion.  Let  me 
ask,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  inces- 
sant activity  with  the  greatest  x>art  of  man- 
kind ?  Of  the  innumerable  hours  that 
have  been  employed  in  thought,  how  few 
are  marked  with  any  permanent  or  useful 
efl'ect  ?  How  many  have  either  passed 
away  in  idle  dreams ;  or  have  been  aban- 
doned to  anxious  discontented  musing,  to 
unsocial  and  malignant  passions,  or  to  irre- 
gular and  criminal  desires?  Had  I  power 
to  lay  open  that  store-house  of  iniquity 
which  the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal  ; 
could  I  draw  out  and  read  to  them  a  list  of 
all  the  imaginations  they  have  devised, 
and  all  the  passions  they  have  indulged  in 
secret;  what  a  picture  of  men  would  I 
present    to    themselves  1       What    crimes 
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SERM.  would  they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in 
^^J^   fancy,  which  to  their  most  intimate  com- 
panions they  durst  not  reveal ! 

Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts 
to  be  innocently  employed,  they  too  com- 
monly suffer  them  to  run  out  into  extrava- 
gant imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans  of 
what  they  would  wish  to  attain,  or  choose 
to  be,   if  they  could  frame  tlie  course  of 
things  according  to  their  desire.     Though 
such  employments  of  fancy  come  not  un- 
der the  same  description  with  those  which 
are  plaioiy  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblame- 
able  they  seldom  are.     Besides  the  waste 
of  time  which  they  occasion,  and  the  misap- 
plication which  they  indicate  of  those  intel- 
lectual powers  that  were  given  to   us  for 
much  nobler  purposes,  such  romantic  spe- 
culations lead  us  always  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forbidden  regions.     They  place  us 
on  dangerous  ground.     They  are  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  some   one  bad 
passion  ;  and  they  always  nourish  a  giddy 
and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.     They  unfit 
the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  ra- 
tional pursuits,  or  for  acc[uiescing  in  sober 
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plans  of  coiichut.  From  tliat  ideal  world  srrm. 
in  which  it  allows  itself  to  dwell,  it  re-  Jj^ 
turns,  to  tlie  commerce  of  men,  nnbent 
and  relaxed,  sickly  and  tainted,  averse 
from  discharging  the  duties,  and  some- 
times disqualified  even  for  relishing  the 
pleasures  of  ordinary  life.  O  Jerusalem  ! 
wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness.  How 
long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within 
thee'^ — In  order  to  guard  against  all  such 
corruption  and  abuses  of  thought  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  may  be  profitable  to  attend 
to  the  following  rules  : 

In  the  first  place,  study  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  attention  to  thought.  No  study  is 
more  important,  for  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  habit  is  possessed, 
such  commonly  is  the  degree  of  intellec- 
tual improvement.  It  is  the  power  o 
attention  which  in  a  great  measure  distin- 
guishes the  wise  and  the  great  from  the 
vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of  meij.  The  lat- 
ter are  accustomed  to  think,  or  rather  to 
dream,  without  knowing  the  subject  or  ' 
their  thoughts.    In  their  unconnected  rov- 

ing^s. 
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SERM.ings,  they  pursue  no  end  ;  they  follow  no 
^^^^  tract.      Every  thing  floats  loose   and  dis- 
jointed on  the  surface  of  their  mind  ;  like 
leaves  scattered  and  blown  about  on  the 
face  of  the  waters. 

In  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  into  any 
useful  direction,  your  first  care  must  be,  to 
acquire  the  power  of  fixing  them,  and  of 
restraining  their  irregular  motions.     Inure 
yourselves  to  form  a  plan  of  j^roper  medi- 
tation ;  to  pursue  it  steadily  ;  and  with  se- 
vere authority  to  keep  the  door  shut  against 
intrusions  of  wandering  fancy.     Let  your 
mind,  for  this  purpose,  become  a  frequent 
object  to  itself.     Let  your  thoughts  be  made 
the  subject  of  thought  and  review.—"  To 
''  what  is  my  attention  at  present  directed  ? 
"  Could  I  disclose  it  without  a  blush  to 
"  the  world  ?    Were  God  instantly  to  call 
"  me  into  judgment,  what  account  could  I 
'  give  of  it  to  him  ?     Shall  I  be  the  wiser 
•*  or   the    better   for    dwelling    on    such 
thoughts  as  now  fill  my  mind  ?     Are 
they  entirely  consistent  with  my  inno- 
cence, and  with  my  present  and  future 
peace  ?     If  ihey  are  not,  to  what  purpose 
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*  do  I  indulge  such  unprofitable  or  dan-  serm. 

'  gerous  musings  ?" — By  frequent  exercise  **' 
of  this  inward  scrutiny,  we  might  gradually 
;>ring  imagination  under  discipline,  and 
turn  the  powers  of  thought  to  their  proper 
use  as  means  of  improvement,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  be  only  the  instruments 
of  vanity  and  guilt. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  the  go- 
vernment of  tliought,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  idleness.  Idleness  is  the 
great  fomentor  of  all  corruptions  in  the 
human  heart.  In  particular,  it  is  the 
parent  of  loose  imaginations  and  inordi- 
nate desires.  The  ever  active  and  restless 
power  of  thought,  if  not  employed  about 
what  is  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoid- 
ably engender  evil.  Imagine  not  that 
mere  occupation,  of  whatever  kind  it  be, 
will  exempt  you  from  the  blame  and  dan- 
ger of  an  idle  life.  Perhaps  the  worst 
species  of  idleness  is  a  dissipated,  though 
seemingly  busy  life,  spent  in  the  haunts 
of  loose  society,  and  in  the  chase  of  per- 
petual amusement.     Hence  a  giddy  mind, 

alternately 
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SERM,  alternately  elated  and  dejected  with  trifles, 
"'     occupied  with  no  recollection  of  the  past 
bat  what  is  fruitless,  and  with  no  plans  for 
the  future  but  what  are  either  frivolous  or 
guilty. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  govern  your 
thoughts,  or  indeed  as  you  would  have  any 
thoughts  that  are  worthy  of  being  govern- 
ed, provide  honourable  employment  for 
the  native  activity  of  your  minds.  Keep 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  usefulness,  ever  in 
view.  Let  your  life  proceed  in  a  train  of 
such  pursuits  as  are  worthy  of  a  Christian, 
of  a  rational  and  social  being.  While  these 
are  regularly  carried  on  as  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life,  let  amusement  possess  no  more 
than  its  proper  place  in  the  distribution  of 
your  time.  Take  particular  care  that  your 
amusements  be  of  an  irreproachable  kind, 
and  that  all  your  society  be  either  improv- 
ing or  innocent.  So  shall  the  stream  of 
your  thoughts  be  made  to  run  in  a  pure 
channel.  Manly  occupations  and  virtuous 
principles  will  expel  the  taint,  which  idle- 
ness never  fails  to  communicate  to  the  va- 
cant mind. 
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In  the  third  place,  when  criminal  serm. 
thoughts  arise,  attend  to  all  the  proper  ^^• 
methods  of  speedily  suppressing  them.  ^^^ 
Take  example  from  the  unhappy  industry 
which  sinners  discover  in  banishing*  good 
ones,  when  a  natural  sense  of  religion  forces 
them  on  their  conscience.  How  anxiously 
do  they  fly  from  themselves  ?  How  studi- 
ously do  they  drown  the  voice  which  up- 
braids them  in  the  noise  of  company  or 
diversion  ?  What"  numerous  artifices  do 
they  employ  to  evade  the  uneasiness  which 
returns  of  reflection  would  produce? — Were 
we  to  use  equal  diligence  in  preventing  the 
entrance  of  vicious  suggestions,  or  in  ex- 
pelling them  when  entered,  why  should  we 
not  be  equally  successful  in  a  much  better 
cause  ? — As  soon  as  you  are  sensible  that 
any  dangerous  passion  begins  to  ferment, 
instantly  call  in  other  passions,  and  other 
ideas,  to  your  aid.  Hasten  to  turn  your 
thoughts  into  a  different  direction.  Sum- 
mon up  whatever  you  have  found  to  be  of 
power  for  composing  and  harmonising  your 
mind.  Fly  for  assistance  to  serious  studies,  " 
to  prayer  and  devotion  ;  or  even  fly  to  bu- 
^o\j.  II.  E  siness 
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ii  KM  siness  or  innocent  society,  if  solitude  be  in 
J_^^  hazard  of  favouring  the  seduction.  By 
such  means  you  may  stop  the  progress  of 
the  growing  evil.  You  may  apply  an  anti- 
dote, before  the  poison  has  had  time  to 
work  its  full  effect. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particu- 
larly useful  to  impress  your  minds  with  an 
habitual  sense  of  tiie  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    When  we  reflect  what  a  strong- 
check  the  belief  of  divine  omniscience  is 
calculated  to  give  to  all  criminal  thoughts, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect,  that  even  by 
Christians  this  article  of  faith  is  not  receiv- 
ed with  sincere  conviction.     For  who  but 
must  confess,  that  if  he  knew  a  parent,  a 
friend,  or  a  neighbour,  to  have  the  power 
of  looking  into  his  heart,  he  durst  not  allow 
himself  that  unbounded  scope   which  he 
now  gives  to  his  imagination  and  desire  ? 
Whence,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that  men, 
without  fear  or  concern,  bring  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  awful  majesty  of  Heaven  that 
folly  and  licentiousness  of  thought  wfiich 
would  make  them  blush  and  tremble,  if  one 

of 
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oftlieirown  fellow-crealHrescould  descry  it?  skrnt. 
At  the  same  time,  no  i)rinciple  is  supported  ^^' 
by  clearer  evidence  than  the  omniscience  of 
God.  All  religious  sects  have  admitted  it, 
all  societies  of  men,  in  their  oaths  and  cove- 
nants, appeal  to  it.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  cannot  but  know  what  passes 
throughout  his  dominions.  He  who  sup- 
ports all  nature  must  needs  prevade  and  till 
it.  He  who  formed  the  heart  is  certainly 
conscious  to  what  passes  within  it. 

Never  let  this  great  article  of  faith  escape 
from  your  view.  In  thinking,  as  well  as 
in  acting,  accustom  yourselves  to  look  up 
with  reverence  to  that  piercing  eye  of  di- 
vine observation,  which  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.  Behold  a  pen  always  writing  over 
your  head,  and  making  up  that  great  re- 
cord of  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
from  which  at  last  you  are  to  be  judged 
Think  that  you  are  never  less  alone  than 
when  by  yourselves;  for  then  is  he  still 
with  you,  whose  inspection  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  that  of  mankind.  Let 
these  awful  considerations  not  only  check 
the  dissipation  of  corrupt  fancy,  but  infuse 
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SERM  into  your  spirits  that  solemn  composure 
^^:  which  is  the  parent  of  meditation  and  wis- 
''  dom.  Let  them  not  only  expel  what  is 
evil,  but  introduce  in  its  stead  what  is  pure 
and  holy ;  elevating  your  thoughts  to  divine 
and  eternal  objects,  and  acting  as  the  coun- 
terpoise to  those  attractions  of  the  world, 
which  would  draw  your  whole  attentioii 
downwards  to  sense  and  vanity. 


^^-Z 
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The  same  Subject   continued. 


Proverbs,  iv.  23. 


Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ,  for  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. 


HAVING  treated,  in  the  foregoing  dis-  sern^ 
course,   of  the  government  of  the    ^^i- 
thoughts,  1  proceed  to  consider  the  govern-  ^"^^ 
ment  of  the  passions  as  the  next  great  duty 
included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart. 
Passions  are  strong  emotions  of  the  mind 

E  3  occasioned 
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SERM.  occasioned  by  the  view  of  apprehending 
ni.  good  or  evil.  They  are  original  j>arts  of 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore to  extirpate  them  is  a  mistaken  aim. 
Religion  requires  no  more  of  us  tiian  to 
moderate  and  rule  them.  When  our  bles- 
sed Lord  assumed  the  nature,  without  the 
corruption,  of  man,  he  was  subject  to  like 
passions  with  us.  On  some  occasions  he  felt 
the  risings  of  anger.  He  was  olten  touched 
with  pity.  He  was  grieved  in  spirit ;  he 
sorrowed  and  he  wept. 

Passions,  when  properly  directed,  may 
be  subservient  to  \ery  useful  ends.  They 
rouse  the  dormant  powers  of  the  soul. 
They  are  even  found  to  exalt  them.  They 
often  raise  a  man  above  himself,  and  ren- 
der him  more  penetrating,  vigorous,  and 
masterly,  than  he  is  in  his  calmer  hours. 
Actuated  by  some  high  passion,  he  conceives 
great  designs,  and  surmounts  all  difficulties 
in  the  execution.  He  is  inspired  with  more 
lofty  sentiments,  and  endowed  with  more 
persuasive  utterance,  than  he  possesses  at 
any  other  time.  Passions  are  the  active 
forces  of  the  soul.     They  are  its   highest 

powers 
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powers  l^roujuhl  into  movement  and  exer-sFiiM. 
tion.  But  like  all  other  great  powers,  they  ^^^ 
are  either  useful  or  destructive,  according*  to 
their  direction  and  degree  ;  as  wind  and 
fire  are  instrumental  in  carrying  on  many 
of  the  beneficent  o])erations  of  nature  ;  but 
when  they  rise  to  nndue  violence,  or  de- 
viate from  their  proper  course,  their  path  is 
marked  Mith  ruin. 

It  is  the  present  infelicity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  those  strong  emotions  of  the  mind 
are  become  too  powerful  for  the  principle 
which  ought  to  regulate  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  nnhappy  consequences  of  our  apos- 
tacy  from  God,  that  the  intluence  of  rea- 
son is  weakened,  and  that  of  passion 
strengthened  within  the  lieart.  When 
man  revolted  from  his  Maker,  his  passions 
rebelled  against  himself;  and  from  being 
originally  tlie  ministers  of  reason,  have 
become  the  tyrants  ot  the  soul.  Hence,  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  two  things  may  be 
assumed  as  ])rinciples:  first,  that  through 
the  present  weakness  of  the  understanding, 
our  passions  are  olten  directed  towards  im- 
proper objects;  and  next,  that  even  when 
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srumJI'*!'"  <lin'<lioii  is  just,  and  their  objects  are 
'"•  iiiiKxent,  they  pc  riK'tnally  UnxA  to  run  into 
excess  ;  they  always  hmr}^  us  towards  tlieir 
t;'ratilicatioii  vvilli  a  blind  and  daniierous 
impetuosity.  On  tlnsi^  two  points  tlien 
turns  lilt' wli<vl<>i»overnnies»tofour  passions: 
first,  to  ascertain  the  projier  ()!>)ects  of  their 
l)ursuit  ;  and  next,  to  restrain  them  in  that 
pursuit,  when  tliey  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason.  If  tliero  be  any  pas- 
sion w  liich  intrudes  itself  unseasonably  into 
our  mind,  which  darkens  antl  tronbles  onr 
judgment  or  liabituatly  discomposes  onr 
temper;  vvliich  unfits  us  tor  properly  dis- 
charging the  duties,  or  dis(jnaliiies  us  for 
cheerfully  eu joying  tlie  comforts  of  life, 
we  may  certainly  conclmleitto  haveg-ained 
a  <langerous  ascendant.  The  great  object 
M  liich  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  is, 
to  acquire  a  iirui  and  stedfast  mind,  which 
the  infatuation  of  passion  shall  not  seduce, 
n«u*  its  vi(dence  shake;  whicli,  resting  on 
fixed  jirinciples,  shall  in  tlie  midst  of  con- 
tending emotions,  remain  free  and  master 
of  itself;  able  to  listen  calmly  to  the  voice 
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of  conscience,  and  prepared  to  obey  itsdic-SFKM. 
tates  without  liesitation.  ^^'• 

To  obtain,  if  possible,  snch  command  of 
passion,  is  one  of  the  hijjhest  attainments 
of  the  rational  nature.     Arguments  to  shew 
its  iFni)ortance  cro>vd  u[)on  ns  from  every 
quarter.     If  there  be  any  fertile  source  of 
mischief  to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond  donbt, 
the  misrule  of  passion.     It  is  this  which 
poisons  the  enjoyment  of  individuals,  over- 
turns the  order  of  society,  and  strews  the 
path  ol"  life  with  so  many  miseries,  as  to 
render  it  indeed  the  valley  of  tears.     All 
those  great  scenes  of  public  calamity,  which 
we  behold  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
have  originated  from  the  source  of  violent 
passions.     These  have  overspread  the  earth 
with  bloodshed.     These  have  pointed  the 
assassin's  dag^ger,  and  filled  the  poisoned 
bowl.     These,  in  every  age,  have  furnished 
too  copious  materials  for  the  orator's  pathe-         * 
tic  declamation,  and  for  the  poet's  tragical 


song. 


When  from   public  life   we  descend  to 
private  conduct,  though  passion  operate  not 

there 
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SERM.  there  in  such  a  wide  and  destructive  sphere, 
^^^'    we  shali   find  its  influence  to  be  no  less 
biinehil.     I  need   not  mention   the  black 
and  fierce  passions,  such  as  envy,  jealousy, 
and  revenge,  whose  effects  are  obviously 
noxious,  and  whose  agitations  are  immedi- 
ate misery.     But  take  any  of  the  licentious 
and  sensual  kind.     8upi>ose  it  to  have  un- 
limited scope;  trace  it  throughout  its  course; 
and  you  will  find  that  gradually  as  it  rises, 
it  taints  tiie  soundness,  and  troubles  the 
peace  of  liis  mind  over  whom  it  reigns ; 
that  in  its  progress  it  engages  him  in  pur- 
suits which  are  marked  either  with  danger 
or  witii  shame  ;  that  in  the  end  it  wastes 
his  fortune,  destroys  his  health,  or  debases 
his  character ;  and  aggravates  all  the  mise- 
ries in   which   it   has   involved   him   with 
the  concluding   pangs  of  bitter   remorse. 
Through  all  the  stages  of  this  fatal  course, 
how  many  have   heretofore   run  ?     What 
multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  pursuing  it, 
with  blind  and  headlong  steps? 

But,  on  the  evils  which  ^ow  from  unre- 
strained passions,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge. 
Hardly  are  there  any  so  ignorant  or  incon- 
siderate 
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siderateas  not  to  admit,  that  where  i)assion  si  iim. 
is  allowed  to  reign,  both  happiness  and  vir-    ^''' 
tue  must  be  impaired.     I  proceed  therefore 
to  what  is  of  more  consequence,  to  suggest 
some   directions  which  may  be  useful  in 
assisting' us  to  preserve  the  g"overnment  of 
our  passions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  study  to  ac- 
quire just  views  of  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  those  objects  that  are  most  ready  to 
attract  desire.  The  erroneous  opinions 
which  we  form  concerning-  happiness  and 
niisery,  give  rise  to  all  the  mistaken  and 
dangerous  passions  which  embroil  our  life. 
We  sutler  ourselves  to  bedazzled  by  unreal 
appearances  of  pleasure.  We  follow,  m  ith 
precipitancy,  whithersoeverthe  crowd  leads. 
W^e  admire,  without  examination,  what 
our  predecessors  have  admired.  W^e  t]y 
from  everv  shadow  at  which  we  see  others 
tremble.  1  hiis  agitated  by  vain  fears  and  de- 
ceitful hopes,  we  aie  hurried  into  eager  con- 
tests about  ol  jects  which  are  in  themselves 
of  no  value.  By  rectifying'  our  opinions, 
we  sliould  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.    If 

our 
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SKRM.our  vain  imaginations  were  chastened,  th 
^^  tumult  of  our  passions  would  subside. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  young  and  the  ig- 
norant are  always  the  most  violent  in  pur- 
suit.    The  knowledge  which  is  forced  upon 
them  by  longer  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
moderates  their  impetuosity.     Study  then 
to  anticipate,  by  reflection,  that  knowledge 
which  experience  often   purchases  at  too 
dear  a  price.     Inure  yourselves  to  frequent 
consideration  of  the  emptiness  of  those  plea- 
sures which  excite  so  much  strife  and  com- 
motion among  mankind.    Think  how  much 
more  of  true  enjoyment  is  lost  by  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  than  by  the  want  of  those 
things  which  give  occasion  to  that  passion. 
Persuade   yourselves,    that  the   favour  of 
God  and  the  possession  of  virtue  form  the 
chief  happiness  of  the  rational  nature.  Let 
a  contented  mind,  and  a  peaceful  life,  hold 
the  next  place  in  your  estimation.     These 
are  the  conclusions   which  the  wise  and 
thinking  part  of  mankind    have   always 
formed.     To  these  conclusions,  after  hav- 
ing   run    the   race   of  passion,    you   will 
probably  come  at  the  last.    By  forming 

them 
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them  betimes,  you  would  make  a  season- seiim. 
able  escape  from  tliat  tempestuous  region  ;    ^^^' 
through  which  none  can  i)ass  without  suf- 
fering: misery,  contracting  guilt,  and  under- 
going* severe  remorse. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  attain 
the  command  of  passion,  it  is  requisite  to 
acquire  the  power  of  self-denial.  The  self- 
denial  of  a  Christian  consists  not  in  perpe- 
tual austerity  of  life,  and  universal  renun- 
ciation of  the  innocent  comforts  of  the 
world.  Religion  requires  no  such  unne- 
cessary sacrifices,  nor  is  any  such  foe  to 
present  enjoyment.  It  consists  in  our  being 
ready,  on  proper  occasions,  to  abstain  from 
pleasure,  or  to  submit  to  suffering,  for  the 
sake  of  duty  and  conscience,  or  from  a  view 
to  some  higher  and  more  extensive  good. 
If  we  possess  not  this  power,  we  shall  be 
the  prey  of  every  loose  inclination  that 
chances  to  arise.  Pampered  by  continual 
indulgence,  all  our  passions  will  become 
mutinous  and  headstrong.  Desire,  not 
reason,  will  be  the  ruling  principle  of  our 
conduct. 

As, 
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siCKVT       As,  therefore,  yon  would  keep  ycjur  pas- 
^^    sions  within  due  bounds,  you  must  betimes 
accustom  them  to  know   the  reins.     You 
must  not  wait  till  some  critical  occasion  ibr 
the  exercise  of  self-denial  occur.     In  vain 
you  will  attempt  to  act  with  authority,  if 
your  first  essay  be  made  when  temptation 
has  inflamed  the  mind.     In  cooler  hours, 
you  must  sometimes  abridge  your  enjoy- 
ment even  of  what  is  innocent.      In'^the 
midst  of  lawful  pleasure,  you  must  main- 
tain moderation,  abstemiousness,  and  self- 
command.     The  obsen  ance  of  this  disci- 
pline is  the  only  method  of  supporting*  reason 
in  its  proper  ascendant.     For  if  you  allow 
yourselves  always  to  stretch  to  the  utmost 
point  of  innocence  and  safety,  beyond  that 
point  you  will  infallibly  be  hurried,  when 
passion  shall  arise  in  its  jnight  to  shake  the 
heart. 

In  the  third  place,  impress  your  minds 
deeply  with  this  persuasion,  that  nothing  is 
what  it  appears  to  be  when  you  are  under 
the  power  of  passion.  Be  assured  that  no 
judgment  which  you  then  form  can  be  in 

the 
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the  least  depended  upon  as  sound  or  trne.  sfrm. 
Tiie  iiimes  wliicli  arise  from  a  lieart  boiling  J^^ 
niili  violent  passions,  never  fail  to  darken 
and  troul)lethe  understanding.  When  the 
gourd  withered,  under  the  shade  of  which 
the  ])ropliet  Jonali  reposed,  liis  mind,  al- 
eady  ruffled  by  the  disa])pointnient  of  his 
predictions,  lost,  on  occasion  of  this  slight 
incident,  all  command  of  itself ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  impatience,  he  wished  to  die 
rather  than  to  tice.  Instead  of  being  calmed 
by  that  expostulating  voice.  Dost  thou  icell, 

0  Jonah  !  io  he  anixry  because  of  the  ^ourd'^ 
he  replied  with  great  emotion,  I  do  welt  to 
he  aniirj/  even  unto  death.  But  did  Jonah 
think  so  when  his  passion  had  abated?  Do 
these  sentiments  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  tliat  humble  and  devout  prayer,  which, 
on  another  occasion,  when  in  his  cabn  mind, 
he  put  up  to  God  ?  No  two  persons  can 
diti'er  more  from  each  other  than  the  same 
person  ditfers  from  himself,  when  agitated 
by  passion,  and  when  master  of  his  reason. 

1  do  well  io  he  angry,  is  the  language  of 
every  man  when  his  mind  is  inflamed. 
Every  passion  justifies  itself.    It  brings  in  a 

thousand 
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SERM.  thousand  pretences  to  its  aid.  It  borrows 
^^^-  many  a  false  colour  to  hide  its  deformity. 
It  possesses  a  sort  of  ma^ic,  by  which  it  can 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  pleasure,  and 
transform  the  appearance  of  every  thing" 
within  its  sphere. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  this  imposture  which 
passion  practises,  place  you  continually  on 
your  guard.  Let  the  remembrance  of  it 
be  ever  at  hand,  to  check  the  extravagant 
judgments  which  you  are  apt  to  pass  in 
those  moments  of  delusion.  Listen  to  no 
suggestion  which  then  arises,  l^orm  no 
conclusions  on  which  you  are  to  act.  As- 
sure yourselves  that  every  thing  is  beheld 
through  a  false  medium.  Have  patience 
for  a  little,  and  the  illusion  will  vanish  ; 
the  atmosphere  will  clear  up  around  you, 
and  objects  return  to  be  viewed  in  their  na- 
tive colours  and  just  dimensions. 

In  the  fourth  place,  oppose  early  the 
beginnings  of  passion.  Avoid  particularly 
all  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  excite  x^assions 
which  you  know  to  predominate  within 
you.  As  soon  as  you  find  the  tempest  ris- 
ings. 
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ing",  have  recourse  to  e^ery  proper  method,  serm 
either  of  allaying  its  violence,  or  of  escaping  "^" 
to  a  calmer  shore.  Hasten  to  call  up  emo- 
tions of  an  opposite  nature.  Study  to  con- 
quer one  passion  by  means  of  some  other 
which  is  of  less  dangerous  tendency.  Never 
account  any  thing  small  or  trivial  which  is 
in  hazard  of  introducing  disorder  into  your 
heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  desire 
which  you  feel  gaining  such  progress  as  to 
threaten  entire  dominion.  Blandishing  it 
will  appear  at  the  tirst.  As  a  gentle  and 
innocent  emotion,  it  may  steal  into  the 
heart ;  but  as  it  advances,  it  is  likely  to 
pieree  you  through  with  many  sorrows. 
What  you  indulged  as  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, will  shortly  become  a  serious  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden 
of  your  life.  Most  of  our  passions  flatter  us 
in  their  rise.  But  their  beginnings  are 
treacherous  ;  their  growth  is  imperceptible; 
and  the  evils  which  they  carry  in  their  train 
lie  concealed,  until  their  dominion  is  estab- 
lished. What  Solomon  says  of  one  of  them, 
holds  true  of  them  all,  that  thtu' beginning 
is  as  when  one  letteth  ont  water.  It  issues 
VOL.  II.  F  from 
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SERM.  from  a  small  chink,  wliicli  once  might  have 
^^^'  been  easily  stopped  ;  but  being  neglected, 
it  is  soon  widened  by  the  stream  ;  till  the 
bank  is  at  last  totally  thrown  down,  and 
the  flood  is  at  liberty  to  (leluge  the  whole 
plain. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  excess  of  every 
passion  will  be  moderated  by  frequent  me- 
ditation on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the 
short  continuance  of  life,  the  approach  of 
death,  judgment  and  eternity.  1  he  ima- 
ginary degree  of  importance  which  the  neg- 
lect of  such  meditation  suffers  us  to  bestow 
on  temporal  things,  is  one  great  cause  of 
our  veheiiience  in  desire,  and  our  eagerness 
in  pursuit.  We  attach  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
jects around  us,  as  if  we  could  enjoy  them 
for  ever.  Higher  and  more  enlarged  pro- 
spects of  the  destination  of  man  would 
naturally  cool  his  misplaced  ardour.  For 
what  can  appear  so  considerable  in  human 
aiTairs,  as  to  discompose  or  agitate  the  mind 
of  him  to  whose  view  eternity  lies  open,  and 
all  the  greatness  of  the  universe  of  God  ? 
How  contemptible  will  seem  to  him  this 

hurry 
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hurry  of  spirits,  this  turmoil  of  passiou,  serm. 
about  things  wliich  are  so  soon  to  end  ? —  J^[^ 
Where  are  tliey  who  once  disturbed  the 
tvorhl  with  the  violence  o^'  their  contests, 
and  filled  it  with  the  renown  of  their  ex- 
ploits ?  What  now  remains  of  their  designs 
and  enterprises,  of  their  passions  and  pur- 
suits, of  their  tri..niphs  ai.d  their  glory  ? 
The  flood  of  time  ha:  passed  over  them, 
and  swept  them  away,  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  The  fashion  of  the  world  changes 
continually  around  us.  We  succeed  one 
another  in  the  hu  nan  course,  like  troops 
of  pilgrims  on  their  journey.  Absurdly  we 
spend  our  time  in  contending  about  the 
trifles  of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  higher  existence.  Eternity  is 
just  at  iiand  to  close  this  introductory 
scene.  It  is  fast  rolling-  towards  us,  like 
the  tide  of  a  vast  ocean,  ready  to  swallow 
up  all  human  concerns,  and  to  leave  no 
trace  behind  it,  except  the  consequences  of 
our  good  or  bad  deeds,  whicli  shall  last  for 

ever Let  such  reflections  allay  the  heat 

of  passion.     Let  them  reduce  all   human 
things   to   their  proper  standard.      From 
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SERM,  frivolous  pursuits  let  them  recal  ouratten- 
J^  tion  to  objects  of  real  importance  ;  to  the 
proper  business  of  man  ;  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  nature,  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  the  rational  and  religious  conduct  of 
human  life 

In  the  last  place,  to  our  own  endeavours 
for  regulating'  our  passions,  let  us  join  ear- 
nest prayer  to  God.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
divine  assistance  is  requisite.  For  such  is 
the  present  blindness  and  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  that  even  to  discover  all  the 
disorders  of  our  heart  is  become  difficult ; 
much  more,  to  rectify  them,  is  beyond  our 
power.  To  that  superior  aid,  then,  which 
is  promised  to  the  pious  and  upright,  let  us 
look  up  with  humble  mind;  beseeching 
the  Father  of  mercies,  that  while  we  study 
to  act  our  own  part  with  resolution  and 
vigilance,  he  would  forgive  our  returning 
weakness  ;  would  strengthen  our  constancy 
in  resisting  the  assaults  of  passion  ;  and 
enable  us  by  his  grace  so  to  govern  our 
minds,  that  without  considerable  interrup- 
tions 
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tions  we  may  proceed  in  a  course  of  piety  serm, 
and  virtue.  ^^^ 

It  now  reniiiins  to  treat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  temper,  as  included  in  the  keeping 
of  the  heart.  Passions  are  quick  and  strong 
emotions,  which  by  degrees  subside.  Tem- 
per is  the  disposition  which  remains  after 
these  emotions  are  past,  and  which  forms 
the  habitual  propensity  of  the  soul.  The  pas- 
sions are  like  the  stream  when  it  is  swoln  by 
the  torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds.  The 
temper  resembles  it  when  running  within 
its  bed,  with  its  natural  velocity  and  force. 
The  influence  of  temper  is  more  silent  and 
imperceptible  than  that  of  passion.  It  ope- 
rates with  less  violence  ;  but  as  its  operation 
is  constant,  it  produces  effects  no  less  con- 
siderable. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
highly  deserves  to  be  considered  in  a  reli- 
gious view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averse  to  behold  it  in 
this  light.  They  place  a  g-ood  temper  upon 
the  same  footing  with  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion of  body.  They  consider  it  as  a  natural 
felicity  which  some  enjoy ;  but  for  the  want 

F3  of 
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SERM.  of  which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable, 
'^^-  nor  accountable  to  God  ;  and  hence  the 
opinion  has  sometimes  prevailed,  that  a  bad 
temper  might  be  consistent  with  a  state  of 
grace.  If  this  were  true  it  would  overturn 
that  whole  doctrine,  of  which  the  g^ospel  is 
so  full,  that  regeneration,  or  change  of  na- 
ture, is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  Chris- 
tian. It  would  suppose  that  grace  might 
dwell  amidst  malevolence  and  rancour,  and 
that  heaven  might  be  enjoyed  by  such  as 
are  strangers  to  charity  and  love  — It  will 
readily  be  admitted,  that  some,  by  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  their  mind,  are  more  favour- 
ably inclined  than  others  upwards  certain 
good  dispositions  and  habits.  But  this 
affords  no  justification  to  those  who  neglect 
to  oppose  the  corruptions  to  which  they  are 
prone.  Let  no  man  imagine  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  a  soil  altogether  unsusceptible 
of  culture;  or  that  the  worst  temper  may 
not,  through  the  assistance  of  grace,  be  re- 
formed by  attention  and  discipline.  Settled 
depravity  of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our 
own  indulgence.  If,  in  place  of  checking, 
we  nourish  that  malignity  of  disposition  to 

which 
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which  we  are  inclined,  all  the  consequences  serm 
will   be  ]>lace(i  to  our  account,  and  every  J^ 
excuse tVoni  natural  constitution  be  rejected 
at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven. 

The  i)roi)er  regulation  of  temper  affects 
the  character  of  man  in  every  relation 
which  he  bears  ;  and  includes  the  whole 
circle  of  religious  and  moral  duties.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  subject  of  too  great  extent  to 
be  comprehended  in  one  discourse.  But 
it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  general  view  of 
it :  and  before  we  conclude  the  doctrine  of 
keepuii>-  the  heart,  to  shew  what  the  habi- 
tual temper  of  a  good  man  ought  to  be, 
with  res])ect  to  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and 
to  himself. 

FiKST,  with  respect  to  God,  what  he 
ougiit  to  cultivate  is  a  devout  temper.  This 
imports  more  than  the  care  of  performing 
the  offices  of  religious  worship.  It  denotes 
that  sensibility  of  heart  towards  the  Su- 
preme Being,  which  springs  from  a  deep 
im[>ression  of  his  perfections  on  the  soul. 
It  stand  opposed,  not  only  to  that  disregard 
of  God  which  forms  the  description  of  the 

F  4  impious 
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SERM.  impious,  but  to  that  absence  of  religious 
^^-  afFections  which  sometimes  prevails  among 
those  who  are  imperfectly  good.  They  ac- 
knowledge, perhaps  the  obligations  of  duty. 
They  feel  some  concern  to  ivork  out  their 
salvation.  But  they  ai>ply  to  their  duty 
through  mere  constraint ;  and  serve  God 
without  affection  or  complacency.  More 
liberal  and  generous  sentiments  animate 
the  man  who  is  of  a  devout  temper.  God 
dwells  upon  his  thoughts  as  a  benefactor 
and  a  father,  to  whose  voice  he  hearkens 
with  joy.  Amidst  the  occurrences  of  life, 
his  mind  naturally  opens  to  the  admiration 
of  his  wisdom,  the  reverence  of  his  power, 
the  love  of  his  transcendent  goodness.  All 
nature  appears  to  his  view  as  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  these  perfections.  Ha- 
bitual gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  mercies 
past,  and  cheerful  resignation  to  his  will  in 
all  time  to  come,  are  the  native  effusions  of 
his  heart. 

Such  a  temper  as  this  deserves  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  utmost  attention ;  for  it 
contributes,  in  a  high  degree,  both  to  our 
improvement  and  our  happiness.  It  refines, 

and 
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aiul  it  exal  ts  human  nature.  It  softens  that  sEim 
hardness  which  our  liearts  are  ready  to  con-  ^^^• 
tract  from  frequent  intercourse  with  this 
ruyged  world.  It  iacilitates  the  discliarge 
of  every  duty  towards  God  and  man.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  a  temper  peaceful  and 
serene,  elevated  and  rejoicing.  It  forms 
the  current  of  our  affections  to  flow  in  a 
placid  tenour.  it  opens  pleasing  prospects 
to  the  mind.  It  banishes  harsh  and  bitter 
passions  ;  and  places  us  above  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  annoyances  of  worldly  life. 
When  the  temper  is  truly  devout,  the  peace 
of  God  ivhich  passeth  underslanding  keep- 
etii  the  heart  and  soul.     I  proceed. 

Secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  state 
of  our  temper  with  respect  to  one  another. 
It  is  evident,  in  the  general,  that  if  we 
consult  either  public  welfare  or  private  hap- 
piness, Christian  charity  ought  to  regulate 
our  disposition  in  mutual  intercourse.  But 
as  this  great  principle  admits  of  several  di- 
versified appearances,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  chief  forms  under  w  hich  it  ought  lo 
shew  itself  in  the  usual  tenour  of  life.  Uni- 
versal 
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8KRM.  versal  benevolence  to  mankind,  when  it 
^^^*  rests  in  Ihe  abstract,  is  a  loose  indeterminate 
idea,  rather  than  a  principle  of  real  eti'ect ; 
and  too  often  floats  as  an  useless  speculation 
in  the  head,  instead  of  affecting  the  temper 
and  the  heart. 

A^hat  first  presents  itself  to  be  recom- 
mended,  is  a  peaceable  temper  ;  a  disposi- 
tion averse  to  give  offence,  and  desirous  of 
cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  inter- 
course in  society.  This  suppo8tes  yielding 
and  condescending  manners,  unwillingness 
to  contend  with  others  about  triiles,  and, 
in  contests  that  are  unavoidable,  proper  mo- 
deration of  spirit.  Such  a  temper  is  the 
first  principle  of  self-enjoyment.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  order  and  happiness  among 
mank^ad.  The  positive  and  contentious, 
the  rude  and  quarrelsome,  are  tlie  baiie 
of  society.  They  seem  destined  to  blast 
Itie  small  share  of  comfort  which  nature 
has  here  allotted  to  man.  But  they  can- 
not disturb  the  peace  of  others,  more 
than  they  break  their  own.  The  hurricane 
rages  first  in  their  own  bosom,  before  it 
is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In  the  tem- 
pest 
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pest  which  they   raise,    tliey    are  always  skrm. 
tost  ;    and    frequently   it   is   their   lot    to    ^^^* 
perish. 

A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by 
a  candid  one,  or  a  disposition  to  view  the 
conduct  of  others  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. This  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous 
and  suspicious  temper,  which  ascribes  every 
action  to  the  worst  motive,  and  throws  a 
black  shade  over  every  character.  As  you 
would  be  happy  in  yourselves,  or  in  your 
connections  with  others,  guard  against  this 
malignant  spirit  Study  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil:  that  temper  which,  with- 
out degenerating  into  credulity,  will  dispose 
you  to  be  just  ;  and  which  cjiu  allow  you 
to  observe  an  error,  without  im])utingit  as 
a  crime.  Thus  you  will  be  kept  free  from 
that  continual  irritation  which  imaginary 
mjuries  raise  in  a  suspicious  breast ;  and 
will  walk  among  men  as  your  brethren,  not 
your  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
IS  not  all  that  is  required  of  a  good  man. 
He  must  cultivate  a  kind,  generous,  and 
sympathizing  temper,  which  feels  for  dis- 
tress. 
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8KHM.  tress,  wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  enters 
^^^'  into  the  concerns  of  his  friend  with  ar- 
dour  ;  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
course is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  such  a  disposition, 
when  contrasted  with  a  malicious  or  envi- 
ous temper,  which  wraps  itself  up  in  its 
own  narrow  interest,  looks  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  success  of  others,  and  with  an  unna- 
tural satisfaction  feeds  on  their  disappoint- 
ments or  miseries  !  How  little  does  he  know 
of  the  true  happiness  of  life,  who  is  a  stran- 
ger to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices  and 
kind  aifections,  which,  by  a  pleasing'  charm, 
attach  men  to  one  another,  and  circulate 
joy  from  heart  to  heart  1 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  benevolent 
temper  finds  no  exercise,  unless  when  op- 
portunities offer  of  performing  actions  of 
high  generosity,  or  of  extensive  utility. 
These  may  seldom  occur.  The  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good 
measure,  precludes  them.  But  in  the  or- 
dinary round  of  human  affairs,  a  thousand 
occasions  daily  present  themselves,  of  miti- 
gating the  vexations  which  others  suffer, 

of 
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of  soothing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their  in-  serm. 
terest,  of  promoting  their  cheerfulness  or    ^^^• 
ease.     Such  occasions  may  relate  to  the 
smaller  incidents  of  life.     But  let  us  re- 
member, tliat  of  small  incidents  the  system 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed.     The 
attentions  which  respect  these,  when  sug-  , 
gested  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are  often 
more  material  to  the   happiness  of  those 
around  us,  than  actions  which  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  dignity  and  splendour. 
No  wise  or  good  man  ought  to  account  any 
rulesofbehaviouras  below  his  regard,  which 
tend  to  cement  the  greater  brotherhood  of 
mankind  in  comfortable  union. 

Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  inter- 
course which  belongs  to  domestic  life,  all 
the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  range. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within  that 
circle,  men  too  often  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to  the 
caprice  of  passion  and  huniou^.  Whereas 
there,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  any 
where,  it  concerns  them  to  attend  to  the 
government  of  their  heart ;  to  check  what 
is  violent  in  their  tempers,  and  to  soften 

what 
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SERM.  what  is  harsh  in  their  manners.  For  there 
^'^-  the  temper  is  formed.  There  the  real  cha- 
racter displays  itself.  The  forms  of  the 
world  disguise  men  whert  abroad  But 
within  his  own  family,  every  man  is  known 
to  be  what  he  truly  is. — In  all  our  inter- 
course, then,  with  others,  particularly  in 
that  which  is  closest  and  most  intimate,  let 
us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a  candid,  a  gentle 
and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  tenq^er 
to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions,  our  holy 
religion  seeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the 
temper  of  Christ.  This  is  the  temper  of 
Heaven. 

We  are  now  to  consider,  thirdly,  the  pro- 
per state  of  temper,  as  it  respects  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  '^Jhe  basis  of  all  the  good 
dispositions  which  be?ong"  to  this  head, 
humility.  By  this  1  understand,  not  diat 
meanness  of  spirit  which  leads  a  man  to 
undervalue  himself,  and  to  sink  i)elov/  his 
rank  and  character ;  but  what  the  scriptv^re 
expresses  with  great  propriety,  when  it  ex- 
horts every  man,  not  to  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  oughC  to  think,  bnt  to 

think 
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think  sohe  ly.  He  who  adopts  all  the  flat-  sekm 
teriiig"  suggestions  o\  self-love,  and  iornis  ^^^' 
claims  upon  the  world  proiortioned  to  the 
imaginary  opinion  which  he  has  conceived 
of  his  merit,  is  preparing"  for  himself  a  thou- 
sand mortitications.  Whereas,  by  checking 
the  risings  of  ill-founded  vanity,  and  re- 
treatmg  within  those  bounds  which  a 
moderate  estimation  of  our  character  pre- 
scribes, we  escape  the  miseries  which  al- 
ways pursue  an  arrogant  mind,  and  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  the  favour  both  of  Cod 
and  man. 

Hence  will  naturally  arise  a  contented 
temper,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man,  and  one 
of  the  most  material  requisites  to  the  (iro- 
per  discharge  of  the  duties  of  every  station. 
For  a  fretful  and  discontented  temper  ren- 
ders one  incapable  of  |>erforming  aright  any 
part  in  life.  It  is  unthankful  and  im])ious 
towards  God  ;  and  to^^a^ds  men,  i)rovok- 
ing  and  unjust.  It  is  a  gangrene  which 
preys  on  the  vitals,  and  infects  the  whole 
constitution  with  disease  and  putrefaction. 
Subdue  pride  and   vanity,  and  you  will 

take 
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SERM.  take  the  most  eifectual  method  of  eradicat- 
^^^'  ing  this  distemper.  You  will  no  long^er 
behold  the  objects  around  you  with  jaun- 
diced eyes.  You  will  take  in  good  part 
the  blessing's  which  Providence  is  pleased  to 
bestow,  and  the  degree  of  favour  which 
your  fellow-creatures  are  disposed  to  grant 
you.  Viewing  yourselves,  with  all  your 
imperfections  and  failings,  in  a  just  light, 
you  will  rather  be  surprised  at  your  enjoy- 
ing so  many  good  things,  than  discontented, 
because  there  are  any  which  you  want. 

From  a  lumble  and  contented  temj^er 
will  spring  a  cheerful  one.  This,  if  not  in 
itself  a  virtue,  is  at  least  the  garb  in  which 
virtue  should  be  always  arrayed.  Piety  and 
goodness  ought  never  to  be  marked  with 
that  dejection  which  sometimes  takes  rise 
from  superstition,  but  which  is  the  proper 
portion  only  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cheerfulness  belonging  to  virtue  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  that  light  and 
giddy  temper  Avhich  characterizes  folly,  and 
is  so  often  found  among  the  dissipated  and 
vicious  part  of  mankind.  Tlieir  gaiety  is 
owing  to  a  total  want  of  reflexion ;    and 

brings 
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brings  with  it  the  usual  consequences  of  an  serm. 
unthinking  habit,  shame,  remorse,  and  hea-  "*" 
viness  of  heart,  in  the  end.  The  cheerful- 
ness of  a  well-regulated  mind  springs  from 
a  good  conscience  and  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
and  is  bounded  by  temperance  and  reason. 
It  makes  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  It 
is  the  clear  and  calm  sunshine  of  a  mind  il- 
luminated by  piety  and  virtue.  It  crowns 
all  other  good  dispositions,  and  compre- 
hends the  general  effect  which  they  ought 
to  produce  on  the  heart. 

Such,  on  the  whoie,  is  the  temper,  or 
habitual  frame  of  mind,  in  a  good  man:  De- 
vout towards  God  ;  towards  men,  peace- 
able, candid,  affectionate,  and  humane  ; 
within  himself,  humble,  contented,  and 
cheerful.  To  the  establishment  of  this 
happy  temper,  all  the  directions  which  I 
before  suggested  for  the  due  regulation  of 
the  thoughts,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
passions,  naturally  conduce  ;  m  this  they 
ought  to  issue  ;  and  when  this  temper  is 
thoroughly   formed  within   us,  then  may 
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SRiiM.  the  heart  be  esteemed  to  have  been  kept 
f^j;  with  all  diligence.  That  we  may  be  thus 
enabled  to  keep  it,  for  the  sake  both  of 
present  enjoyment,  and  of  preparation  for 
greater  happiness,  let  us  earnestly  pray  to 
Heaven.  A  greater  blessing  we  cannot 
implore  of  the  Almighty,  than  that  he  who 
made  the  human  heart,  and  who  knows  its 
frailties,  would  assist  us  to  subject  it  to  that 
discipline  which  religion  requires,  which 
reason  approves,  but  which  his  grace  alone 
caii  enable  us  to  maintain. 
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SERMON     IV. 


On  the   Unchangeableness  of  the 
Divine   Nature. 


James,  i.  17. 

Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  andcometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  Lii^hts,  with  wltom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning. 

npIIE  divine  nature,  in  some  views,  at-sRRM. 
^     tracts  our  love  ;  in  others,  commands  ^'^ 
our   reverence  ;  in  all,    is  entitled   to  the     ^ 
highest  attention  from  the  human  mind. 
We  never  elevate  our  tliouj^hts,  in  a  proper 
manner,  toAvards  the  Supreme  Being,  with- 
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SERM.  out  returning  to  our  own  sphere  with  senti- 
^^'    ments  more  improved  ;  and  if,  at  any  time 
his  greatness  oppresses  our  tlioughts,  his 
morai  perfections  always  atibrd  us  relief. 
His  almighty  power,  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  supreme  goodness,  are  sounds  familiar 
to  our  ears.     In  his  immutability  we  are 
less  accustomed  to  consider  him  ;  and  yet  it 
is  this  perfection  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other,  distinguishes  the  divine  nature 
from  the  human  ;  gives  complete  energy  to 
all  its  other  attributes,  and  entitles  it  to  the 
highest  adoration.     For,  hence  are  derived 
the  regular  order  of  nature,  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  the  universe.     Hence  flows  the 
unchanging  tenour  of  those  laws  which, 
from  age  to  age,  regulate  the  conduct  of 
mankind.     Hence  the   uniformity  of  that 
government,  and  the  certainty  of  those  pro- 
mises, which  are  the  ground  of  our  trust  and 
security.    Goodness  could  produce  no  more 
than  feeble  and  wavering  hopes,  and  power 
would  command  very  imperfect  reverence, 
if  we  were  left  to  suspect  that  the  plans 
which  goodness  had  framed  might  alter,  or 
that  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution 
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cution  mig-lit  decrease.  The  contemplation  serm. 
or  God,  therefore,  as  uncliangeable  in  his  ^^* 
nature  and  in  all  his  perfections,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  fruitful  both  of  instruction 
and  of  consolation  to  man.  I  shall  first 
endeavour  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree, 
the  nature  of  the  divine  immutability  ;  and 
then  make  application  of  it  to  our  own 
conduct. 

Every  2'oodand  every  per  feet  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  The 
title  which  in  the  text  is  given  to  the  Deity, 
carries  an  elegant  allusion  to  the  Sun,  the 
source  of  light,  the  most  universal  benefac- 
tor of  nature,  the  most  regular  and  constant 
of  all  the  great  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  the  universe.  Yet  even  with 
the  Sun  there  are  certain  degrees  oi varia- 
bleness. He  apparently  rises  and  sets  ;  he 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  us  in  summer, 
and  to  retire  farther  off*  in  winter  ;  his  in- 
fluence is  varied  by  the  seasons,  'ind  his 
lustre  is  atl'tcted  by  the  clouds.  Whereas 
with  him  who  is  the  Father  of  Lights,  of 
wliose  everlasting  brightness  the  glory  of 

the 
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SERM.  the  Sun  is  but  a  faintimage,  there  is  no  sha' 
(low  of  turning-,  not  the  most  distant  ap- 
proach to  change.    In  his  being  or  essence  it 
is  plain  that  alteration  can  never  take  place. 
For  as  his  existence  is  derived  from  no 
prior  cause,  nor  dependent  on  any  thing 
without  himself,  his  nature  can  be  influen- 
ced by  no  power,  can  be  afl'ected  by  no  ac- 
cident, can  be  impaired  by  no  time.  From 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  he  continues  the 
same.     Hence  it  is  said,  that  he  only  hath 
immortality  ;  that  is,  he   possesses  it  in  a 
n  anner    incommunicable     to     all     other 
beings.     Eternity  is  described  as  the  high 
and  holy  place  in  which  he  dwelleth ;  it  is 
a  habitation  in  which  none  but  the  Father 
of  Lights  can  enter.     The  name  which  he 
taketh  to   himself  is,     I  am.      Of   other 
things,  some   have  been  and   others  shall 
be  ;  but  this  is  he,  which,  is,  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come.     All  time  is  his  ;  it 
is  measured  out  by  him  in  limited  portions 
to  the  various  orders  of  created  beings  ;  but 
his  own  existence  fills  equally  every  point 
of  duration  ;  the  first  and  the  last,  the  be- 
ginning 
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giniting  and  the  end,  the  same  yesterday,  to-  serm. 
day,  and  for  ever.  ^^• 

As  ill  his  essence,  so  in  his  attributes  and 
perfections,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be 
any  change.  To  imperlect  natures  only  it 
belongs  to  improve  and  to  decay.  Every 
alteration  which  they  undergo  in  their  abi- 
lities or  dispositions,  flows  either  from  inter- 
nal detect,  or  from  the  influence  of  asuperior 
cau^e.  But  as  no  higher  cause  can  bring' 
from  without  any  accession  to  the  divine 
nature,  so  within  itself  it  contains  no  prin- 
ciple of  decay.  For  the  same  reason  that 
the  self-existent  Being  was  from  the  begin- 
ning powerful  and  wise,  just  and  good,  he 
must  continue  unalterably  so  for  ever. 
Hence,  with  much  propriety,  the  divnie 
perfections  are  described  in  scripture  by 
allusions  to  those  objects  to  which  we  as- 
cribe the  most  permanent  stability.  His 
righteousness  is  tike  the  strong  mountains. 
His  mercy  is  in  the  heavens  ,  and  his  faith- 
fulness reacheth  unto  the  clouds.  These 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature  diflTer  wide- 
ly from  the  human  virtues,  which  are  their 
faint  shadows.     The  justice  of  men  is  at  one 

time 
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SERM.  time  severe,  at  another  time  relenting  ; 
^^'  their  goodness  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
partial  fondness  for  a  few,  sometimes  runs 
out  into  a  blind  indulgence  towards  all. 
But  goodness  and  justice  are  in  the  Supreme 
Being"  calm  and  steady  principles  of  action* 
which,  enlightened  by  perfect  wisdom,  and 
never  either  warped  by  partiality,  or  dis- 
turbed by  passion,  persevere  in  one  regular 
and  constant  tenour.  Among  men,  they 
may  sometimes  break  forth  with  transient 
splendour,  like  those  wandering  fires  which 
illuminate  for  a  little  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  But  in  God,  they  shine  with  that 
uniform  brightness,  which  we  can  liken  toff 
nothing  so  much  as  to  the  untroubled,  eter- 
nal lustre  of  the  highest  heavens. 

From  this  follows,  what  h  chiefly  mate- 
rial for  us  to  attend  to,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  operations  towards  mankind,  in  his 
counsels  and  decrees,  in  his  laws,  his  pro- 
mises, and  in  his  threatenings,  there  is  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning-  with 
the  Almighty.  Knoicn  to  him  from  the 
beginning  were  all  his  works.  In  the  di- 
vine idea  the  whole  system  of  nature  exist- 
ed. 
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ed,  long  before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  sfrm. 
were  laid.  When  he  said,  Let  there  be  ^^' 
light,  he  only  realized  the  great  plan  which, 
from  everlasting,  he  had  formed  in  his  own 
mind.  Foreseen  by  him  was  every  revolu- 
tion which  the  course  of  ages  was  to  pro- 
duce. Whaterer  the  counsels  of  men  can 
effect  was  comprehended  in  his  decree.  No 
new  emergency  can  arise  to  surprise  him. 
Ko  agitations  of  anger  or  of  sorrow,  of  fear 
or  of  hope,  can  shake  his  mind  or  influence 
his  conduct.  He  rests  in  the  eternal  pos- 
session of  that  supreme  beatitude,  which 
neither  the  virtues  nor  the  crimes  of  men 
can  in  the  least  affect.  From  a  motive  of 
overflowing  goodness,  he  reared  up  the  uni- 
verse. As  the  eternal  lover  of  righteousness, 
he  rules  it.  The  whole  system  of  his  govern- 
ment is  fixed  ;  his  laws  are  irrevocable  ; 
and,  what  he  once  loveth,  he  loveth  to  the 
eiid.  In  scripture,  indeed,  he  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  grieved,  and  to  repent.  But 
such  expressions,  it  is  obvious,  are  employ- 
ed from  accommodation  to  common  concep- 
tion ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  bodily 
organs    are,  in   other   passages,   ascribed 

lo 
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SERM.  to  God.     The  scripture  as  a  rule  of  life  ad- 
^^^  dressed  to  the  multitude,  must  make  use 
of  the  language  of  men.    The  divine  nature, 
represented  in  its  native  sublimity,  would 
*    have   transcended  all  human   conception. 
When,   upon  the  reformation   of  sinners, 
God  is  said  to  repent  of  the  evil  which  he 
hath  threatened  against  them  ;    this   inti- 
mates no  more  than  that  he  suits  his  dis- 
pensations to  the   alterations  which  take 
place  in  the  characters  of  men.     His  dispo- 
sition towards  good  and  evil  continues  the 
same,  but  varies  in  its  application  as  its  ob- 
jects vary ;   just  as  the  laws  themselves, 
which  are  capable  of  no  change  of  atfection, 
brings  reward  or  punishments  at  different 
times  to  the  same  person,  according  as  his 
behaviour  alters.  Immutability  is  indeed  so 
closely  connected  with  the  notion  of  supreme 
I>erfection,  that  wherever  any  rational  con- 
ceptions of  a  Deity  have  taken  place,  this 
attribute  lias  been  ascribed  to  him.  Reason 
taught  the  wise  and  reflecting  in  every  age 
to  believe,  that,  as  what  is  eternal  cannot 
die,  so  what  is  perfect  can  never  vary,  and 

that 
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that  the   great  Governor  of  the  universe  serm. 
could  be  no  other  than  an  unchangeable    ^^' 
Being. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  obvious, 
but  fundamental  truth,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  practical  improvcinent  of  it.  Let  us 
consider  what  elfect  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  it  ought  to  produce  on  our  mind  and 
beliaviour. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  this  head  of 
discourse  by  removing  an  objection  which 
the  doctrine  I  have  illustrated  may  appear 
to  form  against  religious  services,  and  in 
particular  against  the  duty  of  prayer.  To 
what  i)urpose,  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage 
addressed  to  a  Being  whose  purpose  is  un- 
alterably fixed  ;  to  whom  ourriglifeousness 
extendeth  not;  whom  by  no  arguments  we 
can  persuade,  and  by  no  supplications  we 
can  mollify?  The  objection  would  have 
weight,  if  our  religious  addresses  were  de- 
signed to  work  any  alteration  on  God  ; 
either  by  giving  him  information  of  what 
he  did  not  know  ;  or  by  exciting  atfections 
which  he  did  not  possess  ;  or  by  inducing 

him 
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SERM.  him  to  change  measures  which  he  had  pre- 
viously formed.  But  they  are  only  crude 
and  imperfect  notions  of  religion  which  can 
suggest  such  ideas.  The  change  which  our 
devotions  are  intended  to  make^  is  upon 
ourselves,  not  upon  the  Almighty.  1  heir 
chief  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  good  dis- 
positions which  they  raise  and  cherish  in 
the  human  soul.  By  pouring  out  pious 
sentiments  and  desires  before  God,  bv  ador- 
ing  his  perfection,  and  confessing  our  own 
un worthiness,  by  expressing  our  depen- 
dence on  his  aid,  our  gratitude  for  his  past 
favours,  our  submission  to  his  present  will, 
our  trust  in  his  future  mercy,  we  cultivate 
such  affections  as  suit  our  place  and  station 
in  the  universe,  and  are  thereby  prepared 
for  becoming  objects  of  the  divine  grace. 
Accordingly  frequent  assurances  are  given 
us  in  Scripture,  that  the  prayers  of  sincere 
worshippers,  preferred  through  the  great 
Mediator,  shall  be  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest effects.  When  they  ask,  they  shall 
leceive  ;  when  they  seek,  they  shall  find  ; 
uhen  they  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to 
them.  Prayer  is  appointed  to  be  the  chan- 
nel 
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nel  for  conveying  the  divine  grace  to  man-  sernt. 
kind,  because  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  saw  it  J^ 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
improving  the  human  heart. 

When  religious  homage  is  considered  in 
this  light,  as  a  great  instrument  of  spiritual 
and  moral  improvement,  all  the  olijections 
which  scepticism  can  form  from  the  divine 
immutability,  conclude  with  no  more  force 
against  prayer,   than  against   every  other 
mean  of  improvement  which   reason   has 
suggested  to  man.     If  prayer  be  superliu- 
ous,   because    God    is   unchangeable,   we 
might  ui)on  similar  grounds  conclude,  that 
it  is  needless  to  labour  the  earth,  to  nou- 
rish oiir  bodies,  or  to  cultivate  our  minds, 
because  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  our  life,  and  the   degree  of  our 
understanding,  depend  upon  an  innnutable 
Sovereign,  and  were  from  all  eternity  fore- 
seen  by  him.      Such   absurd  conclusions 
reason    has    ever    repudiated.     To    every 
plain  and  sound  understanding,  it  has  clear- 
ly dictated,  that  to  explore  Ihe  unknown 
purposes  of  Heaven  belongs  not  to  us  ;  but 
that  He  who  decrees  the  end,  certainly  re- 
quires 
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SERM.  quires  the  means  ;  and  that,  in  the  diligent 
^^  employment  of  all  the  means  which  can 
advance  either  our  temporal  or  spiritual 
felicity,  the  chief  exertions  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  duty  consist.  Assuming 
it  then  for  an  undoubted  princijile,  that 
religion  is  a  reasonable  service,  and  that^ 
though  with  the  Father  of  Lights  there 
be  no  variableness,  the  homage  of  his 
creatures  is  nevertheless,  for  the  wisest 
reasons,  required  by  him,  I  proceed  to 
shew  what  sentiments  the  conteuiplatiou 
of  divme  immutability  should  raise  in  our 
minds,  and  what  duties  it  should  chiefly 
enforce. 

I.  Let  it  excite  us  to  admire  and  adore. 
Filled  with  profound  reverence,  let  us  look 
uj)  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  sits  from 
everlasting  on  the  throne  of  the  universe  ; 
moving  all  things,  but  remaining  immove- 
able himself;  directing  every  revolution  of 
the  creation,  but  affected  by  no  revolutions 
of  events  or  of  time.  He  beholds  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and 
decay  like  a  vesture.    At  their  appointed 

periods 
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periods  he  raises  up,  or  he  dissolves  worUls.  serm. 
But  amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  changing  J^ 
and  perishing  nature,  his  glory  and  lelicity 
remain  unaltered. — The  view  of  great  and 
stupendous  objects  in  the  natural  world 
strikes  the  mind  with  solemn  awe.  What 
veneration,  then,  ought  to  be  ins])ired  by 
the  contemplation  of  an  object  so  sublime 
as  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Ruler  of 
the  universe  !  The  composure  and  stillness 
of  thought  introduced  by  such  a  meditation, 
has  a  powerful  tendency  both  to  purify  and 
to  elevate  the  heart.  It  elFaces,  for  a  time, 
those  trivial  ideas,  and  extinguishes  those 
low  passions,  which  arise  from  the  circle  of 
vain  and  passing  objects  around  us.  It 
opens  tlie  mind  to  ail  the  sentiments  of  de- 
votion ;  and  accompanies  devotion  with 
that  profound  reverence,  which  guards  it 
from  every  improper  excess.  When  we 
consider  the  Supreme  Being  as  employed 
in  works  of  love  ;  when  we  think  of  Jiis 
condescension  to  the  human  race  in  sending 
his  Son  to  dwell  on  the  earth  ;  encouraged 
by  favours,  and  warmed  by  gratitude,  we 
are  sometimes  in  danger  of  presuming  too 

much 
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SERM.  much  on  his  goodness,  and  of  indulging  a 
^^^    certain  fondness  of  affection,  which  is  un- 
suitable to  our  humble  and  dependent  state. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  frequently 
api)ear  to  our  minds  in  all  that  majesty  with 
which  the  immutability  of  his  nature  clothes 
him  ;  in  order  that  reverence  may  be  com- 
bined with   love,   and  that  a   mixture  of 
sacred  awe  may  chasten  the  rapturous  effu- 
sions of  warm  devotion.     Servile  fear,  in- 
deed would  crush  the  spirit  of  ingenuous 
and  affectionate  homage.     But  that  rever- 
ence which  springs    from  elevated  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  has  a  happy  effect 
in  checking  the  forwardness  of  imagination, 
restraining  our  affections  within  due  bounds, 
and  composing  our  thoughts  at  the  same  time 
that  it  exalts  them. 

When,  from  the  adoration  of  the  un- 
changeable perfection  of  the  Almighty,  we 
return  to  the  view  of  our  own  state,  the 
first  sentiment  which  ought  naturally  to 
arise,  is  that  of  self-abasement.  We  are 
too  apt  to  be  lifted  up  by  any  little  distinc- 
tions which  we  possess  ;  and  to  fancy  our- 
selves great,  only  because  there  are  others 

whom 
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uljom  \vc  consider  as  less.  But  what  is  skrm. 
man,  witli  all  liis  advantages  and  boasted  ^^' 
po\\ers,  before  the  eternal  Father  of^^^ 
Liixhts?  With  God  there  is  no  variable- 
ness ;  with  man  there  is  no  stabilitv.  Vir- 
tne  and  vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind ; 
and  wisdom  and  folly  alternately  rnle  him. 
Hence  he  is  changeable  in  his  designs, 
fickle  in  his  friendships,  and  fluctuating  in 
his  whole  character.  His  life  is  a  series  of 
contradictions.  He  is  one  thing  to-day, 
and  another  to-morrow  ;  sometimes  oblig- 
ed by  experience  to  alter  his  purpose,  and 
often  led  to  change  it  through  levity.  Vari- 
able and  unequal  himself,  he  is  surrounded 
with  fleeting  objects.  He  is  placed  as  in 
the  midst  of  a  torrent,  where  all  things  are 
rolling  by,  and  nothing  keeps  its  place.  He 
has  hardly  time  to  contemplate  this  scene 
of  vicissitude,  before  he  too.is  swept  away. 
Thus  circumstanced  in  himself,  and  in  all 
the  objects  with  which  he  is  connected,  let 
him  be  admonished  to  be  humble  and  mo- 
dest. Let  the  contemplation  of  the  un- 
changing glory  of  his  Creator  inspire  him 
with  sentiments  of  due  submission.  Let  it 
VOL.  II.  H  teach 
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SERM. teach  him  to  know  his  proper  place;  and 
J[^  check  that  vanity  which  is  so  ready  to  be- 
tray him  into  guilt. 

Let  the  same  meditation  affect  him  with 
a  deep  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity.     His  goodness  never  ap- 
pears in  so  striking  a  light,  as  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  his  greatness.     The  de^ 
scription  which  is  given  of  him  in  the  text, 
calls,  in  this  view,  for  our  particular  atten- 
tion.    It  presents  to  us  the  most  amiable 
union  of  condescension  with  majesty,  of  the 
moral  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God, 
which  can  possibly  be  exhibited  to  the  ima- 
gination of  man.      From  the  Father  of 
Lights,  with  whom  there  is  no  variable^ 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,  cometh 
down  every  good  and  peifect  gift.     The 
most  independent  of  all  Beings  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  beneficent.    He  who  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  exalted  above  all, 
and  incapable  of  receiving  returns  from  any, 
is  the  liberal  and  unwearied  Giver  of  every 
thing  that  is  good. — Let  such  views  of  the 
divine  nature  not  only  call  forth  gratitude 
and  praise,  but  prompt  us  to  imitate  what 

we 
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we  adore.  Let  tlieni  shew  us  that  benevo-  serm. 
leiice  is  divine;  that  to  stop  iVom  our  fan-  ^^'• 
cied  grandeur  in  qrder  to  assist  and,  relieve 
one  another,  is  so  fariroin  bein^  any  degra- 
dation of  character,  that  it  is  our  truest 
lu>nour,  and  our  nearest  resemblance  to  the 
Father  of  Lights. 

II.  Let  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
imnuitability  convince  us,  that  the  method 
of  attaining  the  favour  of  Heaven  is  one 
and  invariable.  Were  the  Almighty  a 
capricious  and  inconstant  Being,  like  man, 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  what  tenour  of  con- 
duct to  hold.  In  order  to  conciliate  his 
grace,  we  might  think  of  applying  some- 
times to  one  su]>])osed  principle  of  his 
inclination,  sometimes  to  another ;  and, 
bewildered  amidst  various  attempts,  would 
be  overwhehued  with  dismay.  1  he  guilty 
would  essay  to  flatter  him.  The  timid, 
sometimes  by  austere  mortifications,  some- 
times by  costly  gifts,  sometimes  by  obse- 
quious rites,  would  tr^  to  appease  him. 
Hence,  in  fact,  have.arisen  all  the  corruj)- 
tions  of    religious  vvorship   among   men  ; 
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SERM.  from  their  forming-  the  divine  character 
J[^  upon  tlieir  own,  and  ascribing  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Universe  the  mutability  of 
human  passions.  God  is  represented  by 
the  psalmist  David  as  saying"  to  the  wick- 
ed. Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether 
such  an  one  as  thyself.  This  continues 
to  be  the  description  of  all  the  supestiti- 
ous  and  enthusiastic  sects,  which,  since 
the  days  of  David,  have  sprung  up  in  the 
world. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happiness,  under  the 
gospel,  to  have  God  revealed  to  us  in  his 
genuine  character ;  as  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning.  We  know  that  at 
no  time  there  is  any  change,  either  in  his 
affections,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  admini- 
stration. One  light  always  shines  upon  us 
from  above.  One  clear  and  direct  path  is 
always  pointed  out  to  man.  The  Supreme 
Being  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
supporter  of  order  and  virtue  ;  the  righte- 
ous  Lord  loving  righteousness.  The  exter- 
nal forms  of  religion  may  vary  ;  but  under 
all  dispensations  which  proceed  from  God, 
its  substance  is  the  same.  It  tends  conti- 
nually 
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mially   to   one   point,  the  purification  ofsruM. 
man's  heart  and  life.     This  was  the  olrject    ^^ 
of  the  original  law  of  nature.     This  was  the 
scope  of  the  Mosaic  institution  amidst  all 
its  sacrifices  and  rites  ;  and  this  is  unques- 
tionably the  end  of  the  gospel.     So  invari- 
ably constant  is  God  to  this  purpose,  that 
the  dispensation  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
which  admits  of  the  vicarious  atonement 
and  righteousness  of  a  Redeemer,   makes 
no  chang-e  in  our  obligation  to   fulfil    the 
duties   of  a   good   life.       The    Redeemer, 
himself  hath  taught  us,  that  to  the  end  of 
time  the  moral  law  continues  in   its  full 
force  ;  and  that  till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
au  ay,  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  it.   This  is  the  only  institution  known 
to  men,  whose  authority  is  unchanging  and 
constant.     Human  laws  rise  and  fall  with 
the  empires  that  gave  them  birth.     Systems 
of  philosophy  vary  with   the   progress   of 
knowledge  and   light.       Manners,    senti- 
ments, and  opinions,  alter  with  the  course 
of  time.      But  throughout  all  ages,   and 
amidst  all  revolutions,  the  rule  of  moral 
and  religious  conduct  is  the  same.     It  par- 
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SERM.  takes  of  that  immutability  of  the  divine 
^^'  nature,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Such  as  it 
was  delivered  to  the  hrst  worshippers  ot 
God,  it  continues  to  be,  at  this  day,  to  us  ; 
and  such  it  shall  remain  to  our  posterity 
for  ever. 

III.  Let  the  contemplation  of  this  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature  teach  us  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty  will  permit, 
that  constancy  and  stedfastness  which  we 
adore.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  are  standards  of  character 
towards  which  we  ou<»ht  to  aspire.  But 
as  in  all  these  perfections  there  are  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  the  divine  nature,  our  en- 
deavours to  resemble  them  are  laid  under 
great  restrictions  by  the  dissimilarity  be- 
tween our  nature  and  the  divine.  With 
respect  to  that  attribute  which  we  now 
consider,  the  circumstances  are  evident, 
which  preclude  important  imitation.  To 
man  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  correct  his 
errors,  and  to  change  his  conduct.  An  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  continue  wholly  inva- 
riable, would,  in  our  situation,  be  no  other 

than 
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tfiaii  imprudent  and  criminal  obstinacy,  seiim. 
But  withal,  the  immediate  rectitude  of  ^^' 
the  Deity  should  lead  us  to  aspire  after 
fixedness  of  princi|)le,  and  uniformity  in 
conduct,  as  the  glory  of  the  rational  na- 
ture. Impressed  with  the  sense  of  that 
suj)reme  excellence  which  results  from 
unchanging-  goodness,  faithfulness,  and 
truth,  let  us  become  ashamed  of  that 
levity  which  degrades  the  human  cha- 
racter. Let  us  ponder  our  paths,  act 
upon  a  well-regulated  plan,  and  remain 
consistent  with  ourselves.  Contemplating 
the  glory  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  let  us 
aim  at  being  transformed,  in  some  degree, 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory. 
Finally, 

IV.  Let  the  divine  immutability  be- 
come the  ground  of  confidence  and  trust 
to  good  men,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of 
this  uncertain  world.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  improvements  to  be  made  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  requires  full  illustra- 
tion. There  are  three  lights  in  which 
we  may   view  the  benefit  redounding  to 
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SERM.  us  from  that  attribute  of  God  which  we 
J^'    now  consider.     It  assures  us  of  the  con- 
stancy  of  Nature  ;  of  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  Providence ;  of  the  certain  accom- 
plishment of  all  the  divine  promises. 

First,  it  gives  us  ground  to  depend  on 
the  constant  and  uniform  course  of  Nature. 
On  the  unchangeableness  of  God  rests  the 
stability  of  the  universe.  What  we  call 
the  laws  of  Nature  are  no  other  than  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning,  that  those  laws  have  continued 
the  same  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
that  the  Sun  so  constantly  observes  his 
time  of  rising  and  going  down  ;  that  the 
seasons  annually  return  ;  tlie  tides  periodi- 
cally ebb  and  flow  ;  the  earth  yields  its 
fruits  at  stated  intervals;  and  the  human 
body  and  mental  powers  advance  to  matu- 
rity by  a  regular  progress.  In  all  those 
motions  and  operations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  throughout  nature,  there 
is  no  stop  nor  interruption  ;  no  change 
nor  innovation  ;  no  deflection  from  their 
main  scope.   The  same  powerful  and  steady 
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hand  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  thesEiiM. 
powers  of  Nature,  restrains  them  from  ever  ^^J^ 
exceeding'  their  j)rescribed  hne.      Hence 
iirises  the  chief  comfort  of  our  present  life. 
^Ve  find  ourselves  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
^vorld.      We   look   forward   to   a  known 
succession  of  events.     We  are  enabled  to 
form  plans  of  action.     From  the  cause  we 
calculate  the   effect  ;  and  from   the   past, 
we  reason  with  confidence  concerning  the 
future. 

Accustomed  from  our  infancy  to  this  con- 
stancy in  nature,  we  are  hardly  sensible  of 
the  blessing.  Familiarity  has  the  same  ef- 
fect here,  as  in  many  other  enjoyments,  to 
efface  gratitude.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment, 
take  an  opposite  view  of  things.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  we  had  any  cause  to  dread 
capiiciousness  or  change  in  the  Power  who 
rules  the  course  of  Nature  ;  any  ground  to 
suspect  that,  but  for  one  day,  the  Sun 
might  not  rise,  nor  the  current  of  the  wa- 
ters hold  their  usual  course,  nor  the  laws  of 
motion  and  vegetation  proceed  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  behold  them.  What 
dismay   would   instantly   fill    all  hearts  I 

what 
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SERM.  what  horror  would  seem  to  overspread  the 
J^*  whole  face  of  Nature  !  What  part  could 
we  act,  or  whither  could  we  run,  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions,  whigh  overturned 
all  the  measures  we  had  formed  for  hap- 
piness, or  for  safety  ?  The  present  abode 
of  man  would  then  become,  as  Job  de- 
scribes the  region  of  the  grave,  a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  death ;  without  any  order  ;  and 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness.  With  what 
joy  ought  we  then  to  recognise  an  unvary- 
ing and  stedfast  Ruler,  under  whose  domi- 
nion we  have  no  such  disasters  to  dread ; 
but  can  depend  on  the  course  of  Nature 
continuing  to  proceed  as  it  has  ever  gone 
on,  until  the  period  shall  arrive  of  its  final 
dissolution! 

But  though  the  great  laws  of  Nature 
be  constant  bke  their  Author,  yet  in  the 
affairs  of  men  there  is  much  variety  and 
change.  All  that  regards  our  present  pos- 
sessions and  enjoyments  was,  for  wise 
reasons,  left,  in  a  great  measure,  un» 
certain  ;  and  from  this  uncertainty  arises 

the 
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the  distresses  of  huiiinn  life.  Sensible  srhm. 
of  the  cliaiiiies  to  whi<'h  we  lie  open,  '^* 
we  h>ok  round  with  anxious  eyes,  and 
eagerly  grasp  at  every  object  which  ap- 
pears to  promise  iis  security.  But  in  vain 
is  the  whole  circle  of  human  things  explor- 
ed witii  tiiis  view.  There  is  nothing"  on 
earth  so  stable  as  to  assure  us  of  undisturb- 
ed rest,  nor  so  powerful  as  to  atibrd  us 
constant  i)rotection.  Tnne,  death,  and 
change,  triumph  over  all  the  labours  of 
men.  What  we  build  up  tiiey  incessantly 
destroy.  Tlie  public  condition  of  nations, 
and  the  private  tortunes  of  individuals,  are 
alike  subject  to  reverse.  Life  never  retains 
lon-^  the  same  form.     Its  whole  scenery  is 

continually  shifting-  round  us. Amidst 

those  endless  vicissitudes,  what  can  give 
any  firm  consolation,  any  satisfying*  rest  to 
the  heart,  except  the  dominion  of  a  wise 
and  righteous  Sovereign,  with  whom  there 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning? 
riiough  all  things  change,  and  we  our- 
selves be  involved  in  the  general  muta- 
bility, yet  as  long^  as  there  is  tixed  and 
permanent  goodness  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse. 
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SERM.  verse,  we  are  assured  that  the  great  interests 
,  ^^'  of  all  2:ood  men  shall  be  safe.  That  river 
perpetually  flows,  the  streams  whereof 
•make  glad  the  city  of  God.  We  know 
that  the  Supreme  Being  loved  righteous- 
ness from  the  beginning  of  days,  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  love  it  to  the  last. 
Under  his  government  none  of  those  revo- 
lutions happen  which  have  place  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  where  princes 
die,  and  new  sovereigns  ascend  the  throne  ; 
new  ministers  and  new  counsels  succeed  ; 
the  whole  face  of  ati'airs  is  changed  ;  and 
former  plans  fall  into  oblivion.  But  the 
throne  of  the  Lord  is  established  for 
ever ;  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  endure 
to  all  generations.  We  serve  the  same 
God  whom  our  fathers  worshipped,  and 
Whom  our  posterity  shall  adore.  His  un- 
changing dominion  comprehends  all  events 
and  all  ages  ;  establishes  a  connecting  prin- 
ciple which  holds  together  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  ;  gives  stability  to 
things  which  in  themselves  are  fluctuating, 
and  extracts  order  from  those  which  appear 
most  confused.    Well  may  the  earth  rejoice, 

and 
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and  the  viultitude  of  isles  be  glad,  because  serm. 
there  reii»iieth  over  the  universe  such  an    ^^* 
imnintable  Lord. 

Were  you  to  uuhiuiie  this  great  article 
of  faith  ;  >vere  you  either  to  say  with  the 
fool,  that  there  is  no  God,  or  to  su[)pose 
with  the  superstitious,  that  the  God  who 
rules  is  variable  and  capricious  ;  you  would 
indeed  lay  the  axe  to  the  loot  of  the  tree ; 
and  cut  doA\n  witii  one  blow,  the  hope  and 
security  oinianivind.  For  you  would  then 
leave  nothinii  in  tlie  wlioie  compass  ol  na- 
ture, but  a  round  ot  casual  and  transitory 
beiuji"  ;  no  foundation  of  trust,  no  protec- 
tion to  the  righteous,  ho  stedfast  princfiple 
to  u[)hold  aiul  to  regulate  the  succc^ssion  of 
existence.  Instead  of  that  ii.agiiiticent 
spectacle  which  the  world  now'  exhibits, 
when  beheld  in  connexiuii  witli  the  divine 
government,  it  would  then  only  pre«,ent  to 
view  a  .multitude  of  short  lived  creatures 
springing  out  of  the  dust,  wandering  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  guide  or  pro- 
tector, struggling  for  a  few  years  against 
the  torrent  of  uncertainty  and  change  ; 
and  then  sinking  into  utter  oblivion,  and 
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jjRiivj  vanishing  like  visions  of  the  niaht.     Mys- 
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•  terious  obscurity  would  involve  the  bej^in- 
ning  of  things  ;  disorder  would  mark  their 
progress ;  and  the  blackness  of  darkness 
would  cover  their  final  result.  Whereas, 
when  Faith  enables  us  to  discover  an  uni- 
versal Sovereign,  whose  power  never  fails, 
and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  never 
change,  the  prospect  clears  up  on  every 
side.  A  ray  from  the  great  source  of  light 
seems  to  illuminate  the  whole  creation. 
Good  men  discover  a  parent  and  a  friend. 
They  attain  a  fortress  in  every  danger ;  a 
refuge  amidst  all  storms  ;  a  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations.  They  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  evil  tidings.  Their  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord. 

Though  these  reasonings,  from  the  un- 
changing tenour  of  divine  government, 
cannot  but  aiford  much  comfort  to  good 
men,  their  satisfaction,  however,  becomes 
still  more  complete,  when  they  coiisider 
theexplicitpromises  which  are  given  them 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  immutability  of 
the  divin-e  purposes  assures  them  most  per- 
fectly of  those  promises  being  fulfilled  in 

due 
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due  time,  how  adverse  soever  circumstances  serm. 
niay  at  i)reseut  appear  to  their  accomplish-  ^^' 
ment.  The  strengtJi  of  Israel  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that 
he  should  repent.  Tfath  he  said  it,  and 
shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good?  Men  have  the 
command  only  of  the  present  time.  When 
that  is  suffered  to  pass,  changes  may  befal, 
either  in  their  own  state,  or  in  the  situation 
of  thing's  around  them,  which  shall  defeat 
their  best  intentions  in  our  behalf,  and  ren- 
der all  their  promises  fruitless.  Hence, 
even,  setting  aside  the  danger  of  human 
inconstancy,  the  confidence  which  we  can 
repose  on  any  earthly  protector  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect.  Man,  in  his  highest  glory, 
is  but  a  reed  floating  on  the  stream  of  time, 
and  forced  to  follow  every  new  direction 
of  the  current.  But  God  is  the  rock  of 
ages.  All  time  is  equally  in  his  hands. 
Intervening  accidents  cannot  embarrass 
him  ;  nor  any  unforeseen  obstacle  retard 
the  performance  of  his  most  distant  pro- 
mise. One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  are  as 

one 
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SERM.  one  day.     There  is  no  vicissitude  of  the 
^^  •    human  state  in  which  good  men  cannot  take 
sanctuary  with  him  as  a  sure  and  abiding 
friend;  the  safe  conductor  of  their  pilgri- 
mage here,  as  well  as  the  eternal  restof  their        'I 
souls  hereafter.  All  their  patrons  may  desert 
them;  and  all  their  friends  may  die;  but  the 
Lord  still  lives,  who  is  their  rock  ;  and  the 
most  high  God,  who  is  their  redeemer.    He 
hath  promised  that  he  will  not  leave  them 
when  they  are  old,  nor  forsake  them  when 
their  strength  faileth ',  and  that  even  when        | 
their  heart  shall  faint,  and  their  flesh  fail  ^ 
he  will  be  the  strength  of  their  heart,  and 
their  portion  for  ever.    His  immutability 
is  not  only  the  ground  of  trust  in  him  during 
their  ow  n  abode  on  earth,  but  gives  them  the 
satisfaction  of  looking  forward  to  the  same 
wise  and  good  administration  as  continued 
to  the  end  of  time.    When  departing  hence, 
andbidding  adieu  to  life,  with  all  its  change- 
ful scenes,  they  can  with  comfort  and  peace 
leave  their  family,  their  friends,  and  their 
dearest  concerns,  in  the  hands  of  that  God 
who  reigneth  for  ever;  and  whose  counte- 
nance shall  always  behold  the  upright  with 

the 
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the  same  complacency.  My  days  are  like^^^^^- 
a  shadow  (hat  deelincih,  and  latii  withered  ^^' 
like  the  grass.  But  thou  O  Lord  shall  en- 
dure for  ever ;  and  thy  renienibrance  to  all 
generations.  The  children  of  thy  servants 
shall  continue;  and  their  seed  shall  be 
established  before  thee. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  good  men 
may  derive  from  meditating"  on  God  as  with- 
out variableness  or  shadow  of  taming.  It 
inspires  them  with  sentiments  of  devout, 
humble,  and  grateful  adoration.  It  points 
out  to  them  the  unvarying  tenour  of  con- 
duct which  they  ought  to  hold ;  checks  their 
fickleness  and  inconstancy ;  and,  amidst  all 
distresses  and  fears,  aifords  them  comfort. 
The  immutability  of  God  is  the  surest  basis 
on  which  their  hopes  can  be  built.  It  is 
indeed  the  pillar  on  which  the  whole  uni- 
verse rests. — On  such  serious  and  solemn 
meditations  let  our  thoughts  often  dwell, 
in  order  to  correct  that  folly  and  levity 
which  are  so  apt  to  take  possession  of  the 
human  heart.  And  if  our  minds  be  over- 
awed, and  even  depressed,  with  so  high  a 
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SERM.  ^  ievv  of  the  divine  iiatuie,  let  them  be 
IV.  j-ejievetl  by  the  reiiec'tion,  that  to  this  mi- 
ciiangeable  God  we  are  permitted  to  look 
iii>  through  a  gracious  Mediator,  who, 
though  possessed  of  divine  perfection,  is 
not  unconscious  of  human  distresses  and 
iiaiity. 
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SERMON     V. 

On  the  Compassion  of  Christ. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration   of   the   Sacrament  of  the 

Lord's  Supper. 


Hebrews,  iv.  15. 

We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
he  touched  with  the  feelings  of  our  infir- 
mities ;  hut  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  IV e  are,  yet  without  sin. 

WHEN  we  compare  the  counsels  of  sbrm. 
Providence  with  the  plans  of  men,    _^; 
we  find  a  like  difference  obtain,  as  in  the 
works  of  nature  compared  with  those  of  art. 
The  works  of  art  may,  at  first  view,  appear 
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SERM.the  most  finished  and  beautiful ;  but  when 
^'  the  eye  is  assisted  to  i>ry  into  their  contex- 
ture, the  nicest  workmanship  is  discerned 
to  be  rough  and  blemished.  Whereas  the 
works  of  nature  gain  by  the  most  accurate 
examination  ;  and  those  which  on  a  super- 
ficial survey  appear  defective  or  rude,  the 
more  intimately  they  are  inspected,  discover 
the  more  exact  construction  and  consum- 
mate beauty.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sys- 
tems of  worldly  policy,  though  at  first  they 
seem  plausible  and  profound,  soon  betray 
in  their  progress  the  narrowness  of  the  hu- 
man understanding' ;  while  those  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  which  appeared  to 
furnish  objections  either  against  the  good- 
ness or  the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  have,  upon  a 
more  extensive  view  of  their  consequences, 
frequently  afforded  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  both. 

God  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness.  It  contradicted  every  prepos- 
session which  their  confined  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  led  them  to  entertain 
Tf  a  superiour  Being  was  to  interpose  for 

the 
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the  restoration  of  adeg^enerate  world,  they  sehm. 
concluded  that  he  would  certainly  appear  ^' 
in  celestial  majesty.  But  the  thoughts  of 
God  are  not  a^  the  thoughts  of  men.  The 
divine  wisdom  saw  it  to  be  lit  that  the  Savi- 
our of  mankind  should  in  all  things  be 
made  like  unto  those  whom  he  came  to 
save.  By  living*  as  a  man  among  men,  he 
dispensed  instruction  in  the  most  winning 
manner.  He  added  to  instruction  the  grace 
and  the  force  of  his  own  example.  He  ac- 
commodated that  example  to  the  most  try- 
ing and  difficult  situations  of  human  life  ; 
andj  by  suffering  a  painful  death,  he  both 
taught  men  how  to  suffer  and  die ;  and 
in  that  nature  which  had  offended,  he  of- 
fered a  solemn  expiation  to  God  for  human 
guilt. 

Besides  these  ends,  so  worthy  of  God, 
which  were  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  another,  of  high  importance, 
is  suggested  in  the  text.  Human  life  is  to 
good  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  state  of 
suffering  and  distress.  To  supply  them 
with  proper  consolation  and  encouragement 
during  such  a  state,  was  one  great  purpose 
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SERM,  of  the  undertaking-  of  Clirist.  With  this 
^'  view  he  assumed  the  office  of  their  high 
priest,  or  mediator  with  God  ;  and  the  en- 
couragement which  this  office  atrbrds  them, 
will  be  proportioned  to  their  assured  belief, 
first  of  his  power,  and  next  of  his  com- 
passion. His  power  is  set  forth  in  the  verse 
preceding  tlie  text,  and  the  proper  argu- 
ment is  founded  upon  it.  Seeing  that  we 
have  a  great  high  priest  who  is  passed  into 
the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us 
holdfast  our  possession.  Bat  though  it  be 
encouraging  to  know  tliat  our  high  priest 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  is  passed  in- 
to the  heavens,  yet  these  facts  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  render  him  the  full  object  of 
our  confidence.  For  as  the  apostle  after- 
wards observes,  it  belongs  to  the  character 
of  a  high  priest  to  be  taken  from  among 
men,  that  he  may  have  compassion  on  the 
ignorant  and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way, 
seeing  that  he  himself  is  compassed  with 
infirmity.  In  order  then  to  satisfy  us  of 
our  high  priest^s  possessing  also  the  quali- 
fications of  mercy  and  compassion,  we  are 
told  that  he  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of 

our 
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mur  injirmities,    and   was   in    all   points  stmm 
tempted  tike  as  we  are.     The  force  of  this  ^ 
consideration  I  purpose  now  to  illustrate. 
1  shall   tirst  explain   the   facts  which  are 
stated  in  the  text,  and  then  shew  how  from 
these  our  Saviour's  compassion  is  to  be  in- 
ferred,  and    in    what  manner  it   may   be 
accommodated  to  the  consolation  and  iiope 
of  good  men  amidst  various  exigencies  of 
life. 

The  assertion  in  the  text  of  Christ's  be- 
ing touched  u'ith  the  feeling  of  our  infirm- 
ities, plainly  implies  that  he  had  full  expe- 
rience both  of  the  external  distresses,  and 
of  the  internal  sorrows  of  human  nature. 
Assuming  a  body  such  as  ours,  he  subjected 
himself  to  all  the  natural  consequences  of 
corporeal  frailty.  He  did  not  choose  for 
himself  an  easy  and  o|)ulent  condition,  in 
order  to  glide  through  tlie  world  with  the 
least  molestation.  He  did  not  suit  his 
mission  to  the  upper  ranks  of  mankind 
chiefly,  by  assimilating  his  state  to  theirs  ; 
but,  born  in  meanness,  and  bred  up  to  la- 
bour, he  submitted  to  the  inconveniencies 
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SERM.  of  that  poor  and  toilsome  life  which  falls 
J^  to  the  share  of  the  most  numerous  part  of 
the  human  race.  Whatever  is  severe  in  the 
disregard  of  relations  or  the  ingratitude  of 
friends,  in  the  scorn  of  the  proud  or  the 
insults  of  the  mean,  in  the  virulence  of  re- 
proach or  the  sharpness  of  pain,  w^as  un- 
dergone by  Christ.  Though  his  life  was 
short,  he  familiarized  himself  in  it  with  a 
wide  compass  of  human  woe  ;  and  there  is 
almost  no  distressful  situation  to  which  we 
can  be  reduced,  but  what  he  has  expe- 
rienced before  us.  There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  imagine  that  the  eminence  of  his 
nature  raised  him  above  the  sensations  oi 
trouble  and  grief  Had  this  been  the  case, 
he  would  have  been  a  sufferer  in  appear- 
ance only,  not  in  reality  ;  there  would  have 
been  no  merit,  in  his  patience,  or  in  the  re- 
signation which  he  expressed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  from  many  circumstances, 
that  the  sensibility  of  his  nature  was  tender 
and  exquisite.  He  affected  none  of  that 
hard  indifference  in  which  some  ancient 
philosophers  vainly  gloried.  He  felt  as  a 
man,  and  he  sympathised  with  the  feelinjfs 
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of  others.  On  different  occasions  we  are  sfrm. 
informed  that  he  was  troubled  in  spirit,  that  ^* 
he  groaned,  and  that  he  wept.  The  relation 
of  his  agony  in  the  2^arden  of  Gethsemane 
exliibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  sensations 
of  innocent  nature  oppressed  with  anguish. 
It  discovers  all  tlie  conflict  between  the 
dread  of  sutfering-  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  on  the  other  ;  the  man  strug- 
gling- for  a  while  with  human  weakness, 
and  in  the  end  recollected  in  virtue  and 
rising  superiour  to  the  objects  of  dismay 
which  were  then  in  his  view.  Father  !  if 
it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  JSTe- 
vertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Thus  was  our  Saviour 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infrmities. 
He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief 

It  is  added  in  the  text,  that  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are.  To  be 
tempted  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
to  undergo  such  trials  of  virtue  as  are  ac- 
companied with  difficulty  and  conflict. 
Though  our  Lord  was  not  liable  to  any 
temptations  from  depravity  of  nature,  yet 

he 
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SERM  he  was  perpetually  exposed  to  such  as  rise 
^'  from  situations  the  most  adverse  to  virtue. 
His  whole  iiie  was  in  this  respect  a  course 
of  tem[)tation  ;  that  is,  a  severe  trial  of  his 
constancy  by  every  discouragement.  He 
suli'ered  repeated  provocations  both  from 
friends  and  foes.  His  endeavours  to  do 
good  were  requited  witb  the  most  obstinate 
and  perverse  opposition.  Sometimes  by 
the  solicitations  of  ignorant  multitudes  he 
was  tempted  to  accept  the  proffers  of 
worldly  greatness.  Oftener,  by  the  insults 
of  multitudes,  more  blind  and  brutal,  he 
was  tempted  to  desert  an  office  which  ex- 
posed iiim  to  so  much  misery.  Together 
with  the  world,  the  powers  of  darkness  also 
combined  their  eiibrts  against  him.  We 
are  informed  that  he  was  led  into  the  wil- 
derness, and,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  wild 
and  dreary  solitude,  was  tempted  of  the 
devil.  The  great  adversary  of  mankind 
seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  exert  unu- 
sual proofs  of  his  power  and  malice,  on  pur- 
pose that  the  trial  of  our  Saviour's  constancy 
might  be  more  comxdete  and  his  vic- 
tory 
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tory  over  him  more  illustrious  and  dis- serm 
tinguished.  ^• 

From  all  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  that  our  Lord  knows, 
from  personal  experience,  all  the  discou- 
ragements and  temptations  which   virtue 
can  suffer.     Thougli   he    j  Jirticiiiated     not 
of  the  corruption,  yet  he  felt  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.     He  felt  the  strength  of 
passion.     He  is  no  stranger  to  the  disturb- 
ance  and    commotion,    which    either   the 
attacks  of  the  world,  or  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, are  able  to  raise  within  the  breast  of 
man.     One  remarkable  difference,  indeed, 
takes  place  between  our  temptations  and 
those  of  Christ.     Though   he  was  tempt- 
ed  like  as   we  are,  yet  he  was  without 
sin.    Though  the  conflict  w as  the  same,  the 
issue  was  different.     We  are  often  foiled  ; 
He  always  overcame.     But  his  disconform- 
ity  to  us  in  this  respect,  is  far  from  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  our  present  argument. 
For  sin  contracts  and  hardens  the  heart. 
Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding 
to  temptation,  tends  to  debase  the  mind, 
and  to  weaken  the  generous  and  benevolent 
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SERM.  principles  of  human  nature.  If  from  our 
Lord's  being  tempted  like  as  we  are,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  his  sympathy  ; 
from  his  being  tempted,  yet  without  sin,  we 
are  entitled  to  hope  that  his  sympathy,  un- 
allayedand  perfect,  will  operate  with  more 
complete  energy. 

From  this  view  of  the  facts  which  are 
stated  in  the  text,  I  proceed  to  shew 
how  justly  we  may  infer  our  Saviour's 
compassion,  and  in  what  manner  it  is 
to  be  accommodated  to*  the  consolation 
of  good  men,  amidst  various  exigencies  of 
life. 

It  has  been  the  universal  oi^inion  of  man- 
kind, that  personal  experience  of  suffering 
humanizes  the  heart.  In  the  school  of  af- 
fliction, compassion  is  always  supposed  to 
be  most  thoroughly  learned  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  laws  of  Moses,  when  the  Israelites  are 
commanded  not  to  oppress  the  stranger,  this 
reason  is  %\\e\i,  for  you  know  the  heart  of 
a  stranger,  seeing-  ye  were  strangers  your^ 
selves  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  distress, 
ed  accordingly,  fly  for  consolation  to  those 

who 
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-who  have  been  their  companions  in  woe.  serm. 
Tiiey  decline  the  prosperous,  and  look  up 
to  them  with  a  suspicious  eye.  They  con- 
sider them  as  ignorant  of  their  feelings,  and 
therefore  regardless  of  their  complaints. 
Amidst  tlie  manifold  sorrows  of  life,  then, 
how  soothing  is  the  thought  that  our  great 
Intercessor  with  God  was  a  fellow-sutlerer 
witli  ourselves,  while  he  passed  through 
this  vallev  of  tears. 

But  was  it  necessary  for  Christ,  it  may 
be  said,  to  assume  our  nature  in  order  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  infirmity  and 
distress?  As  a  divine  person,  was  he  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  our  frame  before 
he  descended  to  the  earth?  Did  he  stand 
in  need  of  being  prompted  to  compassion 
by  the  experience  of  our  sorrows  ?  Could  his 
experimental  knowledge  of  human  weak- 
ness increase  the  benevolence  of  a  nature 
which  before  was  perfect? No  :  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  touched  nith  the  feeling  of  our 
infrmitics,  an  d  to  be  tempted  like  as  u  e  are ; 
not  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
nature,  but  to  satisfy  us  that  he  knew  it 
perfectly  ,    not  in   order   to   acquire   any 

new 
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sERM.new  degree  of  goodness,   but  to   give  us 

j!_^  the  firmer  confidence  in  the  goodness  which 

he   possessed,  and   to    convey    the  sense 

of  it  to  our  hearts  with  greater  force  and 

effect. 

Distrust  is  a  weakness  peculiarly  incident 
to  the  miserable.     They  are  apt  to  reject 
hope,  to  indulge  fear,  and  to  tinge,  with  the 
dark  colour  of  their  own  minds,  every  ob- 
ject which  is  offered  for  their  encourage- 
ment.   The  representations  given  us  of  the 
Deity  in  Scripture,  afford  undoubtedly  much 
ground  for  trust  in  his  goodness.     But  the 
perfection   of  an    Almighty   Being,    who 
dwelleth   in  the  secret  place  of  eternity, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see,  is  over- 
whelming to  a  timid  apprehension.     The 
goodness  which  it  promises  is  a  new  and 
unknown   form  of  goodness.      Whatever 
proceeds  from  a  nature  so  far  superiour  to 
our  own,  is  beheld  with  a  degree  of  awe, 
which  is  ready  to  overpower  hope.     Upon 
this  account,  under  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, the  Supreme  Being  is  often  de- 
scribed with  the  attributes  of  a  man,  in  order 
to  give  a  shade  and  softening  to  his  great- 
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ness,  and  to  accoiiiiiiodate  his  gorxlness  siiitM 
more  to  our  capacity.  The  releutint's  of  a  ^' 
Irieiul,  tlie  pity  of  a  parent,  and  the  sighs 
oi  a  nioiirner,  are  ascribed  to  tlie  Aliiiighty. 
But  we  easily  perceive  such  attributes  to  be 
no  more  than  tigures  and  alhisions  The 
comfort  which  they  afford  is  not  definite 
nor  precise.  They  leave  the  mind  under 
an  anxious  uncertainty,  lest  it  err  in  its 
interpretation  of  those  allegories  of  mercy. 
In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object  oi 
our  trust  is  brought  nearer  to  ourselves  ; 
and  of  course  adapted  more  effectually  to 
our  encouragement.  Those  well-known 
tender  affections,  which  are  only  figura- 
tively ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  are  in  our 
great  Mediator  thoroughly  realized.  Hi? 
goodness  is  the  goodness  of  human  nature 
exalted  and  rendered  perfect.  It  is  that 
species  of  goodness  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  compassion  to  the  unhappy  ; 
and  compassion  cultivated  by  that  discipline 
which  we  know  to  be  the  most  powerful, 
the  experience  of  sorrows. 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  because  the 
children  are  jmrtahers  of  flesh  and  blood, 

Christ 
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SERM.  Christ  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
J^  same.  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might 
be  a  merciful  as  well  as  a  faithful  high 
priest.  When  we  consider  his  assumption 
of  our  nature  in  this  light,  what  a  mild  and 
amiable  aspect  does  it  give  to  the  govern- 
ment of  heaven  !  What  attentive  solicitu.de 
of  goodness  is  shewn  in  carrying  on  the 
dispensation  of  our  redemption  upon  a 
plan  so  perfectly  calculated  to  banish  all 
distrust,  and  to  revive  the  most  timid  and 
dejected  heart  1  How  naturally  does  that 
inference  follow  which  the  Apostle  makes 
in  the  verse  immediately  succeeding  the 
text ;  let  us  therefore  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need  ? 
More  particularly,  in  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  illustrated,  we  are 
taught  to  hope, 

I.  That  under  all  our  infirmities  and 
errors,  regard  will  be  had  to  human  im- 
perfection ;  that  a  merciful  distinction  will 
be  made  between  what  is  weak  and  what  is 

wilfully 
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willuUy  criminal  in  our  conduct ;  and  that  serm. 
such  measures  of  obedience  only  will  be  ex- 
acted as  are  proportioned  to  our  circum- 
stances and  powers.  What  can  more  en- 
courage our  religious  services,  than  to  be 
assured  that  the  God  whom  we  worship 
k/wn'S  our  frame,  and  remembers  we  are 
drtst;  and  that  the  Mediator,  through  whom 
we  worship  him,  is  toucJied  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities  ?  The  most  virtuous  are 
the  most  apt  to  be  dejected  with  the  sense 
of  their  frailty.  While  vain  and  superficial 
men  are  easily  flattered  with  favourable 
views  of  themselves,  and  fond  hopes  of 
divine  acceptance,  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  guilt  is  ready  to  alarm  the  humble 
and  delicate  mind  ;  just  as  on  coarse  bodies 
an  impression  is  not  easily  made,  while 
those  of  finer  contexture  are  soon  hurt ; 
and  as  on  an  exquisite  polish  the  least 
speck  is  visible.  But  though  religion  pro- 
motes great  sensibility  to  all  feelings  of  a 
moral  nature,  yet  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  excessive  and  superstitious  fears.  That 
humility  which  checks  presumption,  and 
that  jealousy  which  inspires  vigilance,  are 
VOL.  II.  K  favourable 
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SERM  favourable  to  piety  ;  while  those  suspicioni 

^-      which  lead  to  despondency  are  injurious  to 

God,  hurtful  to  ourselves,  and  repugnant 

to  that  whole  system  of  mercy  which  I  have 

been  illustrating. 

You  complain,  .that  when  you  engage  in 
the  solemn  exercises  of  devotion,  your  spi- 
rits are  depressed  by  a  load  of  cares  and 
sorrows  ;  that  in  your  thoughts  there  is  no 
composure,  and  in  your  atfections  no  ele- 
vation ;  that  after  your  utmost  essays,  you 
are  incapable  of  fixing  your  attention  stea- 
dily on  God,  or  of  sending  up  your  prayers 
to  him  with  becoming  wamith  and  fulness 

« — • 

of  heart.  This  debility  and  wandering  of 
mmd  you  are  apt  to  impute  to  some  uncom- 
mon degree  of  guilt.  You  consider  it  as 
the  symptom  of  incurable  hardness  of  heart, 
and  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  your  being 
abandoned  by  God. — Such  fears  as  these  in 
a  great  measure  refute  themselves.  If  you 
were  really  obdurate,  you  would  be  insen- 
sible of  guilt.  Your  complaints  of  hard- 
ness of  heart  are  an  evidence  of  your  heart 
being  at  that  moment  contrite  and  actually 
relenting. — Are  there  any  circumstances  of 

inward 
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inward  discomposure  and  pe^rplexity  ofsERM. 
which  he  is  unconscious,  who  at  a  critical  ^' 
period  of  his  lite  was  heavy  and  sore  amaz- 
ed ;  \\\\o  was  obliged  to  complain  that  his 
soul  was  troubled  within  him,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  though  the  spirit  was  wil- 
ling, yet  the  flesh  was  weak  ?  To  a  superior 
nature,  untouched  with  human  frailty,  you 
might  in  such  situations  look  up  with  some 
degree  of  terrour.  But  he  who  remembers 
the  struggles  of  his  own  soul,  will  not, 
surely,  judge  yours  like  a  hard  and  unfeel- 
ing master.  Acquainted  with  the  inmost 
recesses  of  human  nature,  he  perceives  the 
sincerity  of  your  intentions  ;  he  sees  the 
combat  you  maintain  ;  lie  knows  how  much 
of  your  present  confusion  and  disorder  is  to 
be  imputed,  not  to  your  inclination  and 
will,  but  to  an  infirm,  an  aged  or  diseased 
body,  or  to  a  weak  and  wounded  spirit; 
and  therefore  will  be  far  from  rejecting 
your  attempts  to  serve  him,  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  which  you  lament.  He 
hears  the  voice  of  those  secret  aspirations 
which  you  are  unable  to  express  in  words, 
or  to  form  into  prayer.    Every  penitential 
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SERM-tear  which  your  contrition  sheds,  pleads 
your  cause  more  powerfully  with  him,  than 
all  the  arguments  with  which  you  could  lill 
your  mouth. 

II.  From  our  Saviour's  experience  of 
human  misery,  we  may  justly  hope  that  he 
will  so  compassionately  regard  our  distress- 
ed estate,  as  to  prevent  us  from  being- 
loaded  with  unnecessary  troubles.  He  will 
not  wantonly  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted ; 
nor  willingly  crush  what  he  sees  to  be 
already  broken.  In  the  course  of  that  high 
administration  which  he  now  exercises,  he 
may  indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of 
adversity  to  be  ijroper  for  our  improvement. 
These  are  trials  of  virtue  through  which  all, 
without  exception ,  must  pass.  Rugged  was 
the  road  by  which  our  divine  Mediator 
himself  went  before  us  to  glory  ;  and  by 
becoming  our  companion  in  distress,  he 
meant  to  reconcile  us  to  our  lot.  He  en- 
nobled adversity,  by  sharing  it  with  us. 
He  raised  poverty  from  contempt,  by  as- 
suming it  for  his  own  condition.  The  se- 
verity of  his  trials  tend  to  lighten  ours. 

When 
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When  the  general  of  an  army  lies  on  the  skkm. 
same    bard   ground,   drinks   of  the   same     ^* 
cold    stream,    carries  the  same  weight   of 
armour    with    the    lowest    centinel,    can 
any    of  his  soldiers  repine  at  what   they 
endure  ? 

Whatever  afflictions  our  Lord  may  judge 
to  be  necessary  for  us,  of  this  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  he  will  deal  them  forth,  not 
with  harsh  and  imperious  authority,  but 
with  the  tenderness  of  one,  who  knows  from 
experience  how  deeply  the  human  heart  is 
wounded  by  every  stroke  of  adversity.  He 
will  not  lay  more  upon  us  than  he  sees  we 
are  able  to  bear.  Though  he  cause  grief, 
yet  will  he  have  compassion  according  to 
the  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies.  He 
will  stay  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the. 
east  wind:  For  it  is  his  state,  but  not  his 
nature,  which  is  now  changed.  Notwith- 
standing his  high  exaltation,  he  still  retains  . 
the  compassionate  sentiments  of  the  man 
of  sorrows.  Still,  we  are  assured  by  an 
inspired  writer,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
us  brethren.  And  with  the  heart  of  a  bro- 
ther  he  regards  those   few   and  troubled 

K  3  days. 
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SERM.  days,  such  as  his  own  once  were,  which 
J^  good  men  are  doomed  to  pass  in  this  evil 
world. 

From  his  compassion,  indeed,  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  fond  indulgence  or  unseason- 
able relief  by  which  the  weak  pity  of  njen 
frequently  injures  its  objects.     It  is  to  the 
material  interests,  more  than  to  the  present 
ease,  of  good  men,  that  he  attends.     When 
under  the  impatience  of  sorrow  we  exclaim. 
Hath  he  forgotten  to  be  gracious'^  hath  he 
in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies'^  we 
recollect  not  in  whose  hands  we  are.     His 
compassion   is   not   diminished   when    its 
operations  are  most  concealed.      It  con- 
tinues equally  to  flow,  though  the  chan- 
nels by  which  it  is  conducted  towards  us 
lie  too  deep  for  our  observation.     Amidst 
our  present  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  ill 
for  us  in  this  life,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that  the  immediate  administration 
of  universal  government  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  attentive  and  compas- 
sionate friend  of  mankind.     How  greatly 
does  this  consideration  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  human  woe  !    How  happily  does  it 

connect 
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connect  with  the   awful   dispensations   of  seum. 
religion  the  miklest  ideas  of  tenderness  and     ^' 
humanity  ! 

III.  The  text  leads  us  to  hope,  that 
amidst  all  the  infirmities  of  our  state,  both 
under  the  temptations  and  under  the  dis- 
tresses of  life,  our  Blessed  Lord  will  afford 
us  a  p-roper  measure  of  assistance  and  sup- 
port.  Inthat  he  hath  suffered,  being  tempt- 
ed, he  is  able  to  succour  tJiem  wJio  either 
sulfer  or  are  tempted ;  that  is,  he  is  per- 
fectly qualified  for  discharging  this  benefi- 
cent office  ;  he  knows  exactly  where  the 
wound  bleeds,  where  the  burden  presses, 
what  relief  will  prove  most  seasonable, 
and  how  it  can  be  most  successfully  appli- 
ed. The  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed 
by  him  to  the  heart  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
explain  ;  but  no  argument  can  be  thence 
drawn  against  the  credibility  of  the  fact. 
The  operations  which  the  power  of  God 
carries  on  in  the  natural  world,  are  no  less 
mysterious  than  those  which  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that  his  spirit  performs  in  the 
moral  world.     If  we  can  give  no  account 
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SERM.  of  what  is  every  day  before  onr  eyes,  how 
^'  a  seed  becomes  a  tree,  or  how  the  child 
rises  into  a  man,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  explain  how  virtue  is 
supported,  and  constancy  strengthened,  by 
God  within  the  heart  ?  If  men  by  their 
counsels  and  suggestions  can  influence  the 
minds  of  one  another,  must  not  divine  sug- 
gestions and  counsel  produce  a  much  great- 
er effect?  Surely,  the  Father  of  Spirits 
must,  by  a  thousand  ways,  have  access  to 
the  spirits  which  he  has  made,  so  as  to  give 
them  what  determination,  or  impart  to 
them  what  assistance  he  thinks  proper, 
without  injuring  their  frame,  or  disturbing 
their  rational  powers. 

Accordingly,  whenever  any  notions  of 
religion  have  taken  place  among  mankind, 
this  belief  has  in  some  measure  prevailed, 
that,  to  the  virtuous  under  distress,  aid  was 
communicated  from  above.  This  senti- 
ment is  so  congruous  to  our  natural  im- 
pressions of  the  divine  benignity,  that  both 
among  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
times  it  was  a  favourite  idea,  and  often 
occurs  in  their  writings.    But  what  among 

them 
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hem  v^as  no  more  than  loose  conjecture  or  seijm. 
feeble  hope,  has  received  full  confirmation  ^* 
fi-om  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  only  is  the 
l)roniise  of  divine  assistance  expressly  given 
to  Christians,  but  their  faith  in  that  promise 
is  strengtheaied  by  an  argument  which  must 
carry  conviction  to  every  heart.  If  Christ  ' 
had  full  experience  of  the  insufficiency  of 
human  nature  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
wherewitli  it  is  now  surrounded,  will  he 
withhold  from  his  followers  that  grace 
without  which  he  sees  they  must  perish  in 
the  evil  day  ?  If  in  the  season  of  his  tempt- 
ation and  distress,  an  angel  was  sent  from 
heaven  to  strengthen  him,  shall  no  celestial 
messenger  be  employed  by  him  on  the  like 
kind  errand  to  those  whom  he  styles  his 
brethren  ?  Can  we  believe  that  he  who  once 
bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows 
will  from  that  height  of  glory  to  which  he 
is  now  exalted,  look  down  upon  us  here 
contending  with  the  storm  of  adversity, 
labouring  to  follow  his  steps  through  the 
steep  and  difficult  paths  of  virtue,  exposed 
on  every  side  to  arrows  aimed  against  us 
by  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  and  that,  see- 
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SERM  ing  our  distress  and  hearing-  our  supplica-" 
JIJj.  tions,  he  will  remain  an  nnconcerned  spec- 
tator, without  vouchsafing-us  either  assist- 
ance to  support  our  frailty,  or  protection  to 
screen  us  amidst  surrounding  dangers? 
Where  were  then  the  benevolence  of  a  di- 
vine Nature?  Where,  the  compassion  of 
that  Mediator  who  was  trained  to  mercy  in 
the  school  of  sorrow?  Far  from  us  be  such 
ungrateful  suspicions  of  the  generous  friend 
of  human  kind  1 — Let  us  exert  ourselves  as 
v^e  can,  and  we  shall  be  assisted.  Let  us 
pray,  and  we  shall  be  heard  ;  for  there  is 
one  to  present  our  prayers,  whom  the  Fa-- 
ther  heareth  always.  These,  will  he  say, 
are  m>  followers  on  earth,  passing  through 
that  thorny  path  of  temptation  and  sorrow 
which  I  once  trode.  JV'ow  I  am  no  more 
in  the  world :  but  these  are  in  the  world. 
Holy  Father  !  thine  they  were,  and  thou 
gavest  them  me.  Keep  them  through  thine 
own  naine.  Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth.  Keep  them  from  the  evil  one  ; 
that  they  may  he  where  J  am,  and  may 
hehold  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me 

Snch 
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Such  is  the  comfort  which  arises  to  us  sekm. 
from  our  Saviour's  participntion  of  tlie  in-     ^' 
tirmities  of  iuiaiaii  nature  ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  applied  to  various  situations  of  anxiety 
and  distress. 

When  w^e  review  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  necessary  that,  in  the  first  p]ace,  I 
guard  you  against  a  certain  misimprove- 
ment  which  may  be  made  of  this  doctrine. 
The  amiable  view  which  it  gives  of  our 
Lord's  clemiency  may  flatter  some  men 
with  unwarrantable  hopes,  and  lead  them 
toimauiine,  that  in  hisexperience  of  human 
weakness  an  apology  is  to  be  found  for 
every  crime.  Persons  of  this  character 
must  be  taught,  that  his  compassion  difl^ers 
widely  from  that  undistinguishing  and  ca- 
pricious indulgence  which  is  sometimes 
found  among  men.  It  is  the  compassion 
of  an  impartial  mind,  enlightened  by  wis- 
dom, and  guide-d  by  justice,  extending  to 
the  frailties  of  the  sincere,  but  not  to  the 
sins  of  the  presumptuous,  and  least  of  all  to 
the  crimes  of  those  who  encourage  them- 
selves 
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FRM,  selves  in  evil  from  the  hope  that  they  shall 

^*     meet  with  compassion. 

A  course  of  deliberate  guilt  admits  of  no 
apology  from  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture. For,  notwithstanding  all  the  infirmi- 
ties incident  to  it,  no  man  is  under  a 
necessity  of  being  wicked.  So  far  is  our 
Saviour's  experience  of  our  nature  from 
affording  any  ground  of  hope  to  presump- 
tuous offenders,  that  it  ought  to  fill  them 
with  terrour.  For  it  shews  them  how  tho- 
roughly qualified  he  is  to  discriminate  ac- 
curately the  characters  of  men,  and  to  mark 
the  boundaries  between  frailty  and  per- 
verseness.  He  who  from  his  own  feelings 
well  knows  all  the  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  clearly  discerns  how  difierent 
their  temper  is  from  what  was  once  his  | 
own.  He  perceives  that  vice,  not  virtue  is 
their  choice  ;  and  that,  instead  of  resisting 
temptation,  they  resist  conscience.  He  sees 
that  infirmity  affords  them  no  excuse  ;  and 
that  the  real  cause  of  their  acting  a  criminal 
part,  is  not  because  they  cannot  do  better, 
but,  in  truth  because  they  will  not.  Hav- 
ings 
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i  ng  forfeited  every  title  to  compassion,  they  seum. 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  justice  ;  and  accord-  ^^ 
ing-  astheij  have  sotvn,  they  must  expect  to 
reap. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  to  such  as  are 
smcere  and  upright,  tlie  doctrine  which  I 
have   ilhistrated   atfords  high   encourage- 
ment,   and    powertiilly   recommends  the 
Christian  religion.     It  places  that  religion 
in  its  proper  point  of  view,  as  a  medicinal 
plan,   intended  both  for  the   recovery   of 
mankind  from  guilt,  and  for  their  consola- 
tion under  trouble.     The  law   was  given 
by  JMoses :  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ     The  Law  was  a  disi)ensa- 
tion  of  mere  authority.     The  Gospel  is  a 
dispensation,  not  of  authority  only,  but  of 
relief.     If  it  discovers  new  duties  and  im- 
poses new  obligations,  it  opens  also  sources 
of  comfort  which  were  before  unknown  to 
the  world. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  his  crea- 
tures was  an  object  after  wliich  men  in  ali 
nations,  and  under  all  forms  of  religioDj 
had  long  and  anxiously  sought.  The  follies 
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SERM.  of  superstition  have  served  to  disclose  to  us. 
^-  in  this  instance,  the  sentiments  of  nature. 
The  whole  religion  of  Paganism  was  a  sys- 
tem of  mediation  and  intercession.  De- 
pressed by  a  conscious  sense  of  guilt,  nature 
shrunk  at  the  thought  of  adventuring  on  a 
direct  approach  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  laboured  to  find  out  some  auspi- 
cious introductor  to  that  awful  presence* 
With  blind  and  trembling  eagerness,  the 
nations  fled  to  subordinate  deities,  to  tute- 
lar gods,  and  to  departed  spirits,  as  their 
patrons  and  advocates  above.  Them  they 
studied  to  sooth  with  such  costly  gifts,  such 
pompous  rites,  or  such  humble  supplica- 
tions, as  they  thought  might  incline  them 
to  favour  their  cause,  and  to  support  their 
interest  with  the  Supreme  Divinity.  While 
mankind  were  bewildered  in  this  darkness^ 
the  Gospel  not  only  revealed  the  true  Me- 
diator, who  in  this  view  may  be  justly 
called  the  desire  of  all  nations,  but  placed 
his  character  and  oflice  in  a  light  most  ad-? 
mirably  fitted,  as  has  been  shewn  in  this 
Discourse,  to  support  the  interest  of  virtue 
in  the  world  ;  and  to  encourage  the  hum- 
ble. 
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b\e,  witliout  flattering-  the  presumptnous.  serm. 
Winit  plan  of  religion  could  be  more  suited  ^^ 
to  the  circumstances  of  man,  or  more  wor- 
thy of  the  goodness  of  his  Creator  ?  What 
more  aiiimating  to  the  pious  worshipper 
in  performing  those  solemn  acts  of  devo^ 
tion  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  service 
of  this  day  ? 

I  CANNOT  conclude  without  taking  notice 
how  remarkably  this  dispensation  of  religion 
is  calculated  to  promote  a  spirit  of  humanity 
and  compassion  among  men,  by  those  very 
means  which  it  employs  for  inspiring  devo- 
tion towards  God.  We  are  now  drawing 
nigh  to  the  Supreme  Being  through  a  Me- 
diator, for  whose  compassion  we  pray  on 
account  of  the  experience  which  he  has  had 
of  our  frailty.  We  trust,  that  having  been 
acquainted  with  distress,  he  will  not  despise 
nor  abhor  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted.  The 
argument  by  which  we  plead  for  his  com- 
passion, concludes  still  more  strongly  for 
mutual  charity,  and  sympathy  with  one 
another.  He  who  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
mon sutfermgs  of  life,  feels  not  for  the  dis- 
tressed ; 
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SERM  tressed ;  he  who  relents  not  at  his  neigh 
^'     hour's  grieft  nor  scans  his  failings  with  the 
eye  of  a  brother,  must  be  sensible  that  he 
excludes  himself  from  the  commiseration  of 
Christ.    He  makes  void  the  argument  by 
which  he  pleads  for  his  mercy  ;    nay,  he 
establishes    a   precedent  against   himself. 
Thus  the  Christian  religion  approves  itself 
as  worthy  of  God,  by  connecting  devotion 
in  strict  union  with  charity.     As  in  its  pre- 
cepts the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man 
are  joined,  so  in  its  institutions  the  exercise 
of  both   is  called  forth  ;     and  to  worship 
God  through  the  mediation  of  a  compas- 
sionate High  Priest,  necessarily  supposes 
in  the  w  orshippers  a  spirit  of  compassion 
towards  their  own  brethren. 
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SERMON     VI. 


On  the  Love  of  Praise. 


John,  xii.  43. 


For  tney  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God. 


THE  state  of  man  on  earth  is  manifestly 
designed  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue,  vi.  * 
Temptations  everywhere  occur ;  and  per- 
petual vigilance  and  attention  are  required. 
There  is  no  passion,  or  principle  of  action 
in  his  nature,  which  may  not,  if  left  to  it- 
YOL.  II.  L  self. 
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S£RM.  seH,  betray  him  into  some  criminal  excess 
^  Corruption  gains  entrance  not  only  by  those 
passions  which  are  apparently  of  dano'eroiis 
tendency,  such  as  covetousness,  and  love  of 
pleasure  ;  but  by  means  of  those  also  which 
are  seemingly  the  most  fair  and  innocent, 
such  as  the  desire  of  esteem  and  praise. 
Of  this  the  text  suggests  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. When  our  Lord  appeared  in  the 
land  of  Judea,  the  purity  of  his  doctrine, 
aiid  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  procured 
him  a  considerable  number  of  followers, 
chiefly  among  the  lower  classes  of  men. 
But  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  leading 
and  fashionable  sect,  galled  with  the  free- 
dom of  his  reproois,  decried  him  as  an  im- 
postor, li ence  it  ca me  to  pass,  that  th ougb 
6om€  oftiie  rulers  believed  in  him,  yet,  be- 
cause of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess 
him.  Rulers,  persons  who,  by  their  rank 
and  education,  ought  to  have  been  superi- 
our  to  any  popular  prejudice,  were  so  far 
overawed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to 
stifle  their  conviction,  to  dissemble  their 
faith,  and  to  join  with  the  prevailing  party 
in  condemning  one  whom  in  their  hearts 

they 
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they  revered ;  for  vvliicli  this  reason  is  given,  serm 
that  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  ^[^ 
the  praise  of  God.  Since,  then,  the  love 
of  i)raise  can  mislead  men  into  such  culpa- 
ble and  dishonest  conduct,  let  us,  with 
some  attention,  examine  the  nature  of  this 
passion.  Let  us  consider  how  far  it  is  an 
allo\>able  principle  of  action  ;  when  it  be- 
gins to  be  criminal;  and  upon  what  ac- 
counts we  ought  to  guard  against  its  ac- 
quiring the  entire  ascendant. 

We  are  intended  by  Providence  to  be 
connected  with  one  another  in  society. 
Single  unassisted  individuals  could  make 
small  advances  towards  any  valuable  im- 
provement. By  means  of  society  our  wants 
are  su])plied,  and  our  lives  rendered  com- 
fortable ;  our  capacities  are  enlarged,  and 
our  virtuous  atiections  called  forth  into 
proper  exercise.  In  order  to  confirm  our 
mutual  connection,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  attracting  power,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  drawing  men  together,  and  strength- 
ening the  socialities,  should  prevad^  the 
human  system.  Nothing  could  more  hap- 
pily 
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SF-.RM  pily  fulfil  this  purpose,  than  our  being 
^'*  so  formed  as  to  desire  the  esteem,  and  to 
delight  in  the  good  opinion,  of  each  other. 
Had  such  a  propensity  been  wanting,  and 
selfish  principles  left  to  occupy  its  place, 
society  must  have  proved  an  unharmoni- 
ous  and  discordant  state.  Instead  of  mu- 
tual attraction,  a  repulsive  power  would 
have  prevailed.  Among  men  who  had  no 
regard  to  the  approbation  of  one  another, 
all  intercourse  would  have  been  jarring' 
and  offensive.  For  the  wisest  ends,  there 
fore,  the  desire  of  praise  was  made  an  origi- 
nal and  powerful  principle  in  the  human 
breast. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purposes  it  is  sub- 
servient, and  on  many  occasions  co-operates 
with  the  principle  of  virtue.  It  awakens 
us  from  sloth,  invigorates  activity,  and  sti- 
mulates our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has  given 
rise  to  most  of  the  splendid,  and  to  many  of 
the  useful  enterpi-ises  of  men.  It  has  ani- 
mated the  patriot  and  fired  the  hero.  Mag"- 
nanimity,  generosity,  and  fortituae  are  what 
all  mankind  admire.  Hence  such  as  were 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  extensive  fame^ 

have 
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have  been  prompted  to  deeds  which  either  serm 
participated  of  the  spirit,  or,  at  least  car-  ^^ 
ried  the  appearance  of  distinguished  virtue. 
The  desire  of  praise  is  generally  connected 
with  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  human  na- 
ture. It  affords  a  ground  on  which  exhort- 
ation, counsel,  and  reproof  can  work  a  pro- 
per effect.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  this  passion,  betokens  an  ignoble  mind, 
on  which  no  moral  impression  is  easily 
made.  Where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise, 
there  will  be  also  no  sense  of  reproach  ; 
and  if  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the 
principal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and 
the  path  opened  to  many  opprobrious 
pursuits.  He  whose  countenance  never 
glowed  with  shame,  and  whose  heart  never 
beat  at  the  sound  of  praise,  is  not  destined 
for  any  honourable  distinction  ;  is  likely 
to  grovel  in  the  sordid  quest  of  gain,  or  to 
slumber  life  away  in  the  indolence  of  selfish 
pleasures. 

Abstracting  from  the  sentiments  which 
are  connected  with  the  love  of  praise  as  a 
principle  of  action,  the  esteem  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  is  an  object  which,  on  ac- 

L3  count 
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8ER^f  count  of  the  advantages  it  brinp:s,  may  be 
^^'  lawfully  pursued.  It  is  necessary  to  our 
success  in  every  fair  and  honest  undertak- 
ing. Not  only  our  private  interest,  bat  our 
public  usefulness,  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  it.  The  sphere  of  our  influence 
is  contracted  or  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  public.  Men  listen  with  an  un- 
willing ear  to  one  whom  they  do  not  honour; 
while  a  respected  character  adds  weight  to 
example,  and  authority  to  counsel.  To 
desire  the  esteem  of  others  for  the  sake  of 
its  effects,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in  many 
cases  is  our  duty  ;  and  to  be  totally  indif- 
ferent to  praise  or  censure,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  real  defect  in 
character. 

But  while  the  love  of  praise  is  admitted 
to  be  a  natural,  and^  in  so  many  respects, 
an  useful  principle  of  action,  we  are  to 
observe,  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  more  than 
our  secondary  regard.  It  has  its  boundary 
set ;  by  transgressing,  which,  it  is  at  once 
transformed  from  an  innocent  into  a  most 

dangerouj 
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dangerous  passion.  More  sacred  and  ve- serm. 
iierable  principles  claim  the  chief  direction  ^* 
of  liuniaii  conduct.  All  the  good  effects 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  desire  ot 
praise,  are  produced  by  it  when  remaining 
in  a  subordinate  station.  But  when  pass- 
ing its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling 
spring  of  conduct ;  when  the  regard  which 
we  pay  to  the  opinions  of  men,  incroaches 
on  that  reverence  which  we  owe  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty  ; 
the  love  of  praise  having  then  gone  out  of 
its  proper  place,  instead  of  improving  cor- 
rupts; and  instead  of  elevating,  debases 
our  nature.  The  proportion  which  this 
passion  holds  to  other  principles  of  Ac- 
tion is  what  renders  it  either  innocent 
or  criminal.  The  crime  with  which  the 
Jewish  rulers  are  charged  in  the  text,  was 
not  that  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  ;  but 
tiiat  they  loved  it  more  than  the  praise  of 
God. 

Even  in    cases  were  there  is  no  direct 
competition    between   our  duty   and   our 
fancied  honour,  between  the  praise  of  men 
and  tlie  praise  of  God,  the  passion  for  ap- 
plause 
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SERM  plause  may  become  criminal  by  occupying 
^^'  the  place  of  a  better  prmciple.  When  vain- 
glory usurps  the  throne  of  virtue  ;  when 
ostentation  produces  actions  which  consci- 
ence ought  to  have  dictated  ;  such  actions, 
however  specious,  have  no  claim  to  moral 
or  religious  praise.  We  know  thai  good 
deeds,  done  merely  to  be  seen  of  men,  lose 
their  reward  with  God.  If,  on  occasion  of 
some  trying  conjuncture,  which  makes  us 
hesitate  concerning  our  line  of  conduct,  the 
first  question  which  occurs  to  us,  be  not 
whether  an  action  is  right  in  itself,  and  such 
as  a  good  man  ought  to  perform,  but  whe- 
ther it  is  such  as  will  find  acceptance  with 
the  world,  and  be  favourable  to  our  fame, 
the  conclusion  is  too  evident,  that  the  desire 
of  applause  has  obtained  an  undue  ascend- 
ant. What  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to 
study,  is  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  any 
such  solicitude  concerning  praise,  as  may 
be  in  hazard  of  overcoming  his  sense  of 
duty.  The  approbation  of  men  he  may 
wish  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  approbation  of  God.  But  when  both 
cannot  be  enjoyed  together,  there  ought 

to 
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to  be  no  suspence.     He  is  to  retire  cou-  serm. 
tented  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  con-  ^^ 
science :  and  to  shew,  by  the  firmness  of 
his  behaviour,  that,  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue,  he  is  superiour  to  all  opinion. 
— Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments which  should  support  such  a  spirit, 
and  guard  us  against  the  improper  influ- 
ence of  praise  or  censure  in  the  course  of 
our  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  praise  of  men  is 
not  an  object  of  such  value  in  itself  as  to  be 
entitled  to  become  the  leading  principle 
of  conduct.  We  degrade  our  character 
when  we  allow  it  more  than  subordinate 
regard.  Like  other  worldly  goods,  it  is 
apt  to  dazzle  us  with  a  false  lustre  ;  but  if 
we  would  ascertain  its  true  worth,  let  us 
reflect  both  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  and 
from  whom  it  proceeds.  Were  the  applause 
of  the  world  always  the  reward  of  merit  ; 
were  it  appropriated  to  such  alone  as  by  real 
abilities,  or  by  worthy  actions,  are  entitled 
to  rise  above  the  crowd,  we  might  justly 
be  flattered  by  possessing  a  rare  and  valua- 
ble 
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SERM  ble  distinction.  But  how  far  is  this  froip. 
^^  bein^f  the  case  in  fact?  How  often  have 
the  despicable  and  the  vile,  by  dexterously 
catching' the  favour  of  the  multitude,  soared 
upon  the  wings  of  popular  applause,  while 
the  virtuous  and  the  deserving"  have  been 
either  buried  in  obscurity,  or  obliged  to 
encounter  the  attacks  of  unjust  reproach  ? 
The  laurels  which  human  praise  confers, 
are  withered  and  blasted  by  the  un worthi- 
ness of  those  who  wear  them.  Let  the  m  an 
who  is  vain  of  public  favour  be  humbled 
by  the  reflection  that,  in  the  midst  of  his 
success,  he  is  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  im- 
postors and  deceivers,  of  hypocrites  and  en- 
thusiasts, of  ignorant  pretenders  and  super- 
licial  reasoners,  who,  by  various  arts,  have 
attained  as  high  a  rank  as  himself  in  tem- 
porary fame. 

We  may  easily  be  satisfied  that  applause 
will  be  often  shared  by  the  undeserving",  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  consider  from  whom 
it  proceeds.  When  it  is  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  only  and  the  good  which  is  pur- 
sued, the  love  of  praise  may  then  be  ac- 
counted to  contain  itselfwithinjust  bounds, 

2(nd 
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and  to  run  in  iis  proper  channel.  But  the  serm. 
testimony  ot'the  discerning*  few,  modest  and  ^'" 
unassuming  as  tliey  commonly  are,  forms 
but  a  small  part  of  the  public  voice.  It  sel- 
dom amounts  to  more  than  a  whisper,  which 
amidst  the  general  clamour  is  drowned. 
When  the  love  of  praise  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  it  confines  not  itself  to  an 
object  so  limited.  It  grows  into  an  appetite 
for  indiscriminate  praise.  And  who  are 
they  that  confer  this  praise  ?  A  mixed  mul- 
titude of  men,  who  in  their  whole  conduct 
are  guided  by  humour  and  caprice,  far  more 
than  by  reason  ;  who  admire  false  appear- 
ances, and  pursue  false  gods  ;  who  inquire 
superficially,  and  judge  rashly  ;  whose 
sentiments  are  for  the  most  part  erroneous, 
always  changeable,  and  often  inconsistent. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  by  looking 
above  the  crowd,  and  courting  the  praise 
of  the  fashionable  and  the  great,  he  makes 
sure  of  true  honour.  There  are  a  great 
vulgar,  as  well  as  a  small.  Rank  often 
makes  no  diflference  in  the  understandings 
of  men,  or  in  their  judicious  distribution 
of  praise.      Luxury,   pride,   and  vanity, 

havt 
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SERM  have  frequently  as  much  influence  in  cor- 
^^-  rupting  the  sentTments  of  the  great,  as 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  have  in 
misleadingthe  opinions  of  the  crowd.  And 
IS  it  to  such  judges  as  these  that  you  submit 
the  supreme  direction  of  your  conduct  ?  Do 
you  stoop  to  court  their  favour  as  your  chief 
distinction,  when  an  object  of  so  much  jus- 
ter  and  higher  ambition  is  presented  to  you 
in  the  praise  of  God?  God  is  the  only 
unerring  Judge  of  what  is  excellent.  His 
approbation  alone  is  the  substance,  all 
other  praise  is  but  the  shadow,  of  honour. 
The  character  which  you  bear  in  his  sight 
is  your  only  real  one.  How  contemptible 
does  it  render  you  to  be  indifferent  with 
respect  to  this,  and  to  be  solicitous  about  a 
name  alone,  a  fictitious,  imaginary  charac- 
ter, which  has  no  existence  except  in  the 
opinions  of  a  few  weak  and  credulous  men 
around  you  ?  They  see  no  farther  than  the 
outside  of  things.  They  can  judge  of  you 
by  actions  only  ;  and  not  by  the  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  your  actions,  but  by 
such  merely  as  you  have  opportunity  of 
bringing  forth  to  public  notice.    But  the 

sovereign 
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sovereign  of  the  world  beholds  you  in  every  serm. 
light  in  which  you  can  be  placed.     The  ^^ 
silent  virtues  of  a  generous  purpose  and  a 
pious  heart,  attract  his  notice  equally  with 
the  most  splendid  deeds.     From  him  you 
may  reap  the  praise  of  ^ood  actions  which 
you  had  no  opportunity  of  performing-.   For 
he  sees  them  in  their  principle  ;  he  judges 
of  you  by  your  intentions  ;  he  knows  what 
you  would  have  done.     You  may  be  in  his 
eyes  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  without  undergoing 
the  labours  of  the  one,  or  the  sufferings  of 
the  other.     His  inspection,  therefore,  opens 
a  much  wider  field  for  praise,  than  what  the 
world  can  atFord  you  ;  and  for  praise,  too, 
certainly  far  more  illustrious  in  the  eye  of 
reason.  Every  real  artist  studies  to  approve 
himself  to  such  as  are  knowing  in  his  art. 
To  their  judgment  he  appeals.     On  their 
approbation  he  rests  his  character,  and  not 
on  the  praise  of  the  unskilled  and  rude. 
In  the  highest  art  of  all,  that  of  life  and 
conduct,    shall   the   opinions  of  ignorant 
men  come  into  the  most  distant  competition 
with  his  approbation  who  is  the  searcher 

of 
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SERM.  of  all  hearts,  and  the  standard  of  all  per- 
^^  fection  ?— The  testimony  of  his  praise  is 
not  indeed,  as  yet,  openly  bestowed.  But 
though  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  sound 
not  in  your  ears^  yet  by  conscience,  his  sa- 
cred vicegerent,  it  is  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed to  your  heart.  The  softest  whisper 
of  divine  approbation  is  sweeter  to  the  soul 
of  a  virtuous  man,  than  the  loudest  shouts 
of  that  tumultuary  applause  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  world. 

Consider,  farther,  how  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  limits  that  fame  is  which 
the  vain-glorious  man  so  eagerly  pursues. 
In  order  to  shew  him  this,  I  shall  not  bid 
him  reflect  that  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
district  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  when  he 
looks  a  little  beyond  the  region  which  he 
inhabits,  he  will  find  himself  as  much  un- 
known as  the  most  obscure  person  around 
him.  I  shall  not  desire  him  to  consider, 
that  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion,  wheie  all  hu- 
man memorials  are  swallowed  up,  his  name 
and  fame  must  soon  be  inevitably  lost. 
He  may  imagine  that  ample  honours  re- 
main to  gratify  ambition,  though  his  repu- 
tation 
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tation  extend  not  over  the  whole  globe,  nor  skkm. 
last  till  the    end    of  time.      Bnt  let  him  J^^ 
calmly     reHect,    that   within    the    narrow 
boundaries  of  that  country   to  whicli    he 
belongs,  and  during*  that  small  portion  of 
time  which  his  life  tills  up,  his  reputation, 
great  as  he  may  fancy  it  to  be,  occupies  no 
more  than  an  inconsiderable  corner.     Let 
him  think  what  multitudes  of  those  amon^ 
whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of  his 
name  and  character  ;  how  many  imagine 
themselves  too  important  to  regard  him  ; 
how  many  are  too   much    occupied  with 
their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to  pay  him 
the  least  attention  ;  and  where  his  reputa- 
tion is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  often  it 
has  been  attacked,  and  how  many  rivals 
are  daily  rising  to  abate  it :    Having   at- 
tended to  these  circumstances,  he  will  find 
sufficient  materials  for  humiliation  in  the 

midst  of  the  highest  applause. From  all 

these  considerations  it  clearly  appears,  that 
though  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures 
be  pleasing,  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,  be  fair  and  lawful,  yet  that 
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SERM.  it  affords  no  such  object  to  desire,  as  entitles 
J^  it  to  be  a  ruling  principle. 

In  the  second  place,  an  excessive  love  of 
praise  never  fails  to  undermine  the  regard 
due  to  conscience,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
It  turns  off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the 
ends  which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  ; 
and  sets  up  a  false  light  for  its  guide.     Its 
influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  co- 
lour which  it  assumes  is  often  fair ;  and  its 
garb  and  appearance  are  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  virtue.     The  love  of  glory,  I  before 
admitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions  which 
are  both  splendid  and  useful.   At  a  distance 
they  strike  the  eye  with  uncommon  bright- 
ness ;  but  on  a  nearer  and  stricter  survey, 
their  lustre  is  often  tarnished.     They  are 
found  to  want  that  sacred  and  venerable  dig- 
nity which  characterises  true  virtue.    Little 
passions  and  selfish  interests  entered  into 
the  motives  of  those  who  performed  them. 
They  were  jealous  of  a  competitor.     They 
sought  to  humble  a  rival.    They  looked 
round  for  spectators  to  admire  them     All 
is    magnanimity,  generosity,  and  courage, 

to 
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to  public  view.  But  the  ig^noble  source  seum. 
whence  these  seeming  virtues  lake  their  ^^' 
rise  is  hidden.  Without  appears  the  hero  ; 
within,  is  found  the  man  of  dust  and  clay. 
Consult  such  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  followers  of  renown  ;  and 
seldom  or  never  will  you  find  that  they 
held  them  in  the  same  esteem  with  those 
who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There  is 
nothing',  except  simplicity  of  intention, 
and  purity  of  principle,  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  near  approach  and  strict  exa- 
mination. 

But  supposing  the  virtue  of  vain-glorious 
men  not  to  be  always  false,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  depended  upon  as  firm  orsure.  Con- 
stancy and  steadiness  are  to  be  looked  for 
from  him  only  whose  conduct  is  regulated 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  right ;  whose  praise  is 
not  of  man,  hut  of  God  ;  whose  motive  to 
discharge  his  duty  is  always  the  same. 
Change,  as  much  as  you  please,  the  situa- 
tion of  such  a  man  ;  let  applause  or  let  cen- 
sure be  his  lot ;  let  the  public  voice,  which 
this  day  has  extolled  him,  to-morrow  as 
loudly  decry  him  ;  on  thetenourot  his  be- 

VOL.  II.  M  haviour 
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SERM.  haviour  these  changes  produce  no  effect, 
^^'  He  moves  in  a  higher  sphere.  As  the  sun 
in  its  orbit  is  not  interrupted  by  the  mists 
and  storms  of  the  atmosphere  below  ;  so, 
regardless  of  the  opinions  of  men,  through 
honour  and  dishonour,  through  good  report 
and  bad  report,  he  pursues  the  path  which 
conscience  has  marked  out.  Whereas  the 
apparent  virtues  of  that  man  whose  eye  is 
fixed  on  the  world,  are  precarious  and  tem- 
porary. Supported  only  by  circumstances, 
occasions,  and  particular  regards,  they 
fluctuate  and  fall  with  these.  Excited  by 
public  admiration,  they  disappear  when  it 
is  withdrawn ;  like  those  exhalations  which 
raised  by  heat  from  the  earth,  glitter  in  the 
air  with  momentary  splendouf,  and  then 
fall  back  to  the  ground  from  whence  they 
sprung. 

The  intemperate  love  of  praise  not  only 
weakens  the  true  principles  of  i^robity,  by 
substituting  inferiour  motives  in  their  stead, 
but  frequently  also  impels  men  to  actions 
which  are  directly  criminal.  It  obliges  them 
to  follow  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
whithersoever  it  may  carry  them;  andhence 

shipwreck 
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shipwreck  is  often  made  both  of  faith  and  serm. 
of  a  good  conscience.  According  as  circuin-  ^^^ 
stances  lead  them  to  court  the  acchimations 
of  the  multitude,  or  to  pursue  the  applause 
of  the  great,  vices  of  dilferent  kinds  will 
stain  tlieir  character.    In  one  situation  they 
will  make  hypocritical  professions  of  reli- 
gion.    In  another  they  will  be  ashamed  of 
their  Redeemer,  and   of  his  words.     They 
will  be  afraid  to  appear  in  their  own  form, 
or  to  utter  tlitir  genuine  sentiments.    Their 
whole  character  will  become  fictitious,  opi- 
nions will  be  assumed,  speech  and  behaviour 
modelled,  and  even  the  countenance  form- 
ed, as  prevailing'  taste  exacts.    From  one 
who  has  submitted  to  such  prostitution  for 
the  sake  of  praise,  you  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect fidelity  or  attachment  on  any  trying 
occasion.      In   private  life,   he  will   be  a 
timorous  and  treacherous  friend.     In  pub* 
lie  conduct,  he  will  be  supple  and  versatile ; 
ready  to  desert  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused,  and  to  veer  with  every  shifting 
wind  of  popular  favour.     In  fine,  all  be- 
comes unsound  and  hollow  in  that  heart, 
where,  instead  of  regard  to  the  divine  ap- 

probatiorb 
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SERM.  probation,  there  reigns  the  sovereign  desire 
^'*    of  pleasing  men. 

In  the  third  place,  this  passion,  when  it 
becomes  predominant,  most  commonly  de- 
feats its  own  end,  and  deprives  men  of  the 
honour  which  they  are  so  eager  to  gain 
Without  preserving  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, we  can  never  command  respect. 
That  servility  of  spirit  which  subjects  us  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  renders  us  tri- 
butaries to  the  world  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
plause, is  what  all  mankind  despise.  They 
look  up  with  reverence  to  one  who,  un- 
awed  by  their  censures,  acts  according  to 
his  own  sense  of  things,  and  follows  the  free 
impulse  of  an  honourable  mind.  But  him 
who  hangs  totally  on  their  judgment,  they 
consider  as  their  vassal.  They  even  enjoy 
a  malignant  pleasure  in  humbling  his  va- 
nity, and  withholding  that  praise  which  he 
is  seen  to  court.  By  artifice  and  shew  he 
may  shine  for  a  time  in  the  public  eye ; 
but  it  is  only  as  long  as  he  can  sujjport  the 
belief  of  acting  from  principle.  When  the 
inconsistencies  into  which  he  falls  detect 

his 
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his  character,  his  reputation  passes  awaysERM. 
like  the  pai^eant  of  a  day.     No  man  ever   ^fl 
obtained  lasting  fame  who  did  not,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  contradict  the  prejudices 
of  popular  opinion. 

There  is  no  course  of  behaviour  which 
will  at  all  times  please  all  men.  That  which 
pleases  most  generally,  and  which  only 
commands  durable  praise,  is  religion  and 
virtue.  Sincere  piety  towards  God,  kind 
affection  to  men,  and  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  a  conscience 
pure  and  undefiled  ;  a  heart  firm  to  justice 
and  to  truth,  superiour  to  all  terrors  that 
would  shake,  and  insensible  of  all  plea- 
sures that  would  betray  it ;  unconquerable 
by  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and  re- 
signed to  God  alone  ;  these  are  the  quali- 
ties which  render  a  man  truly  respectable 
and  great.  Such  a  character  may,  in  evil 
times,  incur  unjust  reproach.  But  the 
clouds  which  envy  or  prejudice  has  gather- 
ed around  it,  will  gradually  disperse  ;  and 
its  brightness  will  come  forth,  in  the  end, 
as  the  noon  day.  As  soon  as  it  is  tho- 
roughly known,  it  finds  a  witness  in  every 

M  3  breast. 
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SERM.  breast.  It  forces  approbation  even  from 
'  '^^^  the  most  degenerate.  The  human  heart 
is  so  formed  as  to  be  attuned,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  to  its  praise.  In  fact,  it  is 
this  firm  and  inflexible  virtue,  this  deter- 
mined regard  to  principle  beyond  all  opi- 
nion, which  has  crowned  the  characters  of 
such  as  now  stand  highest  in  the  rolls  of 
lasting  fame.  The  truly  illustrious  are 
they  who  did  not  court  the  praise  of  the 
world,  but  who  performed  the  actions 
which  deserved  it.  They  were  perhaps 
traduced,  in  their  life-time,  by  those  whom 
they  opposed.  But  posterity  has  done 
them  ample  justice  ;  and  they  are  the 
men  whom  the  voice  of  ages  now  concurs 
in  celebrating.  The  memorial  of  virtue 
is  immortal;  because  it  is  approved  of 
God  and  of  men.  When  it  is  present, 
men  take  example  at  it ;  and  when  it  is 
gone  they  desire  it.  It  iveareth  a  crown, 
and  triumpheth  for  ever  ;  having-  got- 
ten  the  victory  ;  striving  for  undefiled 
rewards. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  immoderate 

passion 
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passion  for  human  praise  is  dangerous  to  srrm. 
virtue,  and  unfavourable  to  true  honour  ; 
so  it  is  destructive  of  self-enjoyment  and 
inward  peace.  Regard  to  the  praise  of' 
God  prescribes  a  simple  and  consistent 
tenour  of  conduct,  which  in  all  situations 
is  the  same  ;  which  engages  us  in  no  per- 
plexities, and  requires  no  artful  refine- 
ment. Walking  nprightly,  ive  walk  sure- 
ly, because  we  tread  an  even  and  open 
path.  But  he  who  turns  aside  from  the 
straight  road  of  duty  in  order  to  gain  ap- 
plause, involves  himself  in  an  intricate 
labyrinth.  He  will  be  often  embarrassed 
concerning  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
hold.  His  mind  will  be  always  on  the 
stretch.  He  will  be  obliged  to  listen  with 
anxious  attention  to  eveiy  whisper  of  the 
popular  voice.  The  demands  of  those  mas- 
ters whom  he  has  submitted  to  serve,  will 
prove  frequently  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent. He  has  prepared  a  yoke  for  his 
neck  which  he  must  resolve  to  bear,  how 
much  soever  it  may  gall  him. 

The  toils  of  virtue  are  honourable.     The 
mind  is  su^jported  under  them  by  the  con- 

M  4  sciousness 
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SERM.  scioiisness  of  actinsr  a  right  and  becoming 
J^  part.  But  the  labourstowhicli  he  is  doomed, 
who  is  enslaved  to  the  desire  of  praise,  are 
aggravated  by  reflection  both  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  recompence  which  he  pur- 
sues, and  on  the  debasement,  to  which  he 
submits.  Conscience  will,  from  time  to 
time,  remind  him  of  the  improper  sacrifices 
which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture 
which  he  has  incurred,  of  the  praise  of  God 
for  the  sake  of  praise  from  men.  Suppose 
him  to  receive  all  the  rewards  which  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  the  world  can  bestow, 
its  loudest  applause  will  often  be  unable  to 
drown  the  upbraidings  of  an  inward  voice  ; 
and  if  a  man  is  reduced  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself,  what  avails  it  him  to  be  caressed  by 
others  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  reward  towards  which 
he  looks  who  proposes  human  praise  as  his 
ultimate  object,  will  be  always  flying,  like 
a  shadow  before  him.  So  capricious  and 
uncertain,  so  fickle  and  mutable  is  the 
favour  of  the  multitude,  that  it  proves  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  all  pursuits  in  which 
men  can  be  engaged.    He  who  sets  his 

heart 
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lieart  on  it,  is  preparing'  for  himself  perpe-sEiiM. 
tual  mortitications.  If  the  greatest  and  best  ^^_' 
can  seldom  retain  it  long,  we  may  easily 
believe,  that  from  the  vain  and  undeserving 
it  will  suddenly  escape.  There  is  no  cha- 
racter but  what  on  some  side  is  vulnerable 
by  censure.  He  who  lifts  himself  up  to  the 
observation  and  notice  of  the  world,  is,  of 
all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avoid  it.  For 
he  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes 
that  .will  narrowly  inspect  him  in  every 
part.  Every  opportunity  will  be  watched 
of  bringing  him  down  to  the  common  le- 
vel. His  errors  will  be  more  divulged,  and 
his  infirmities  more  magnified,  than  those 
of  others.  In  proportion  to  his  eagerness 
for  praise  will  be  his  sensibility  to  reproach. 
Nor  is  it  reproach  only  that  will  wound 
him.  He  will  be  as  much  dejected  by 
silence  and  neglect.  He  puts  himself  un- 
der the  power  of  every  one  to  humble 
him,  by  withholding  expected  praise. 
Even  when  praise  is  bestowed,  he  is  mor- 
tified by  its  being  either  faint  or  trite- 
He  pines  when  his  reputation  stagnates. 
The  degree  of  applause  to  which  he  has 

been 
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SERM.  been  accustomed  grows  insij>id  ;  and  to  be 
^^*    always  praised  from  llie  same  topics,  be- 
comes at  last  much  the  same  with  not  being 
praised  at  all. 

All  these  chagrins  and  disquietudes  are 
happily  avoided  by  him  who  keeps  so 
troublesome  a  passion  within  its  due 
bounds  ;  who  is  more  desirous  of  being 
fi'uly  worthy  than  of  being  thought  so  ; 
who  pursues  the  praise  of  the  world  with 
manly  temperance,  and  in  subordmation  to 
the  praise  of  God.  He  is  neither  made 
giddy  by  the  intoxicating  vapour  of  ap- 
plause, nor  humbled  and  cast  down  by  the 
unmerited  attacks  of  censure.  Resting  on 
a  higher  approbation,  he  enjoys  himself  iu 
peace,  whether  human  praise  stays  with 
him,  or  flies  away.  With  me  it  is  a  small 
thin^  to  be  judo-ed  of  you,  or  of  man's 
jitdgitient.  He  thatjudgeth  me  is  the  Lord. 
All/  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record  is 
on  high. 

In  the  tiftli  and  last  place,  the  advantages 
which  redound  from  the  praise  of  men,  are 
not  such  as  can  bear  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion 
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tion  with  tliose  which  flow  from  the  praise  serm 

VI. 
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of  God.     The  former  are  necessarily  con- 


fined within  tlie  verge  of  our  present  ex- 
istence.    The  hitter  follow  us  beyond  the 
grave,  and  extend   through  all  eternity. 
Not  only  is  the  praise  of  men  limited  in  its 
effects  to  this  life,  but  also  to  particular  situa- 
tions of  it.     In  the  days  of  health  and  ease 
it  may  brighten  the  sun-shine  of  prosperity. 
It  may  then  sooth  the  ear  with  pleasing  ac- 
cents, and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fan- 
cied triumphs.     But  when  the  distressful 
seasons  of  life  arrive,  it  will  be  found  alto- 
gether hollow  and  unsubstantial :  and  sure- 
ly, the  value   of  any  possession  is  to  be 
chiefly  estimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can 
bring  us,  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need. 
When  the  mind  is  cast  down  with  sorrow 
and  grief,  w  hen  sickness  spreads  its  gloom 
aro^md  us,  or  death  rises  in  awful  prospect 
to   our  view,  the   opinions   and   the   dis- 
courses of  the  world  will  appear  trifling  and 
insignificant.      To   one   who   is   occupied 
with  nearer  and  more  affecting  interests, 
the  praise  or  the  censure  of  the  world  will 
seem  like  the  noise  of  distant  voices,   in 

which 
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SERM.  vvliicli  he  has  small  concern.  But  then  is 
^^*  the  season  when  the  praise  of  God  supports 
and  upholds  the  labouring  soul.  Brought 
home  to  the  heart  by  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  by  the  divine  Spirit 
hearing  witness  with  our  spirits,  it  inspires 
fortitude,  and  produces  a  peace  which  pas^ 
seth  understanding. 

At  present  we  behold  an  irregular  and 
disordered  state  of  things*  Virtue  is  often 
deprived  of  its  proper  honours,  and  vice 
usurps  them  in  its  stead.  The  characters  of 
men  are  mistaken  ;  and  ignorance  and  folly 
dispose  of  human  applause.  But  the  day 
hastens  apace  which  shall  close  this  scene 
of  errors,  and  vindicate, the  rights  of  justice 
and  truth.  Then  shall  be  rendered  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  Envy  shall  no 
longer  have  the  power  of  obscuring  merit, 
t\or  popular  prejudices  be  able  to  support 
the  undeserving.  Hidden  worth  shall  be 
brought  to  light,  and  secret  crimes  reveal- 
ed. Many  who  passed  through  the  world 
in  the  silent  obscurity  of  humble  but  steady 
goodness,  shall  be  distinguished  as  the  fa- 
vourites of  Heaven  ;  while  the  proud,  the 

ambitious. 
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ambitious,  and  the  vain,  are  left  to  everlast- serm. 
inu;  dislionour.     The  great  Judpre  hath  de-    ^^' 
clared,  that  whosoever  has  been  ashamed  of 
him  and  of  his  words,  of  that  man  shall  he 
be  ashamed  wJien  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  with  all  the  holy  angels.  Every 
departure  from  duty  shall,  at  the  period  of 
final  retribution,   terminate  in  ignominy. 
True  honour  and  true  virtue  shall  be  seen 
to  coincide  ;    and  when  all  human  fame 
has   passed   away   like   smoke,   the   only 
praise  which  shall  be  for  ever  remembered 
is  that  divine  testimony,  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

These  arguments  clearly  shew  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  love  of  praise 
under  proper  subordination  to  the  principle 
ot  duty.  In  itself,  it  is  an  useful  motive  to 
action  ;  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its 
influence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole 
character,  and  produces  guilt,  disgrace, 
and  misery.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it, 
is  a  defect.  To  be  governed  by  it,  is  de- 
pravity.     The  proper  adjustment  of  the 

several 
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SERM.  several  principles  of  action  inhuman  na- 
'■  ^'*  ture,  is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  highest 
attention.  For  when  any  one  of  them  be- 
comes either  too  weak  or  too  strong,  it  en- 
dangers both  our  virtue  and  our  happiness. 
Keep  thy  heart  therefore  with  all  diligence; 
pray  that  God  would  enable  thee  to  keep 
it  with  success ;  for  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life. 


r  I'To  ] 


SERMON     Vll. 


On  the  proper  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 


EccLESiASTBS,  xii.  8. 


Vanity  oftanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all 

i$  vanity. 


NO  serious  maxim  has  been  more  ge-  serm 
nerally  adopted  than  that  of  the  text.  J^ 
In  every  age,  the  vanity  of  hiiman  life  has 
been  the  theme  of  declamation,   and  the 
subject  of  complaint.    It  is  a  conclusion  in 
which  men  of  all  characters  and  ranks,  the 

high 
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SRRM.  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old, 
^]l  the  religious  and  the  worldly,  have  more 
frequently  concurred  than  in  any  other. 
But  how  just  soever  the  conclusion  may 
be,  the  premises  which  lead  to  it  are  often 
false.    For  it  is  prompted  by  various  mo- 
tives, and  derived  from  very  different  views 
of  things.     Sometimes  the  language  of  the 
text  is  assumed  by  a  sceptic  who  cavils  at 
Providence,  and  censures  the  constitution 
of  the  world.     Sometimes  it  is  the  com- 
plaint of  a  peevish  man,  who  is  discontent- 
ed with  his  station,  and  ruffled  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  unreasonable  hopes.  Some- 
times it  is  the  style  of  the  licentious,  when 
groaning  under  miseries  in  which  their 
vices  have  involved  them.     Invectives  a- 
gainst  the  vanity  of  the  world  which  come 
from  any  of  these  quarters  deserve  no  re- 
gard ;  as  they  are  the  dictates  of  impiety 
of  spleen,  or  of  folly.    The  only  case  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  text  claims  our 
attention,  is,  when  uttered,  not  as  an  asper- 
sion on  Providence,  or  a  reflection  on  hu- 
man affairs  in  general ;  not  as  the  language 
of  private  discontent,  or  the  result  of  guilty 

sufferings ; 
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sufferings  ;  but  as  the  sober  conclusion  of  sER\f. 
a  wise  and  good  man,  concerning  the  im-  "" 
perfection  of  that  happiness  wliich  rests 
solely  on  worldly  pleasures.  These,  in  their 
fairest  form,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be. 
They  never  bestow  that  complete  satisfac- 
tion wliich  they  promise  ;  and  therefore 
he  who  looks  to  nothing  beyond  them 
shall  have  frequent  cause  to  deplore  their 
vanity. 

Nothing  is  of  higher  importance  to  us, 
as  men  and  as  Christians,  than  to  form  a 
prof)er  estimate  of  human  life,  without  ei- 
ther loading  it  with  imaginary  evils,  or 
expecting  from  it  greater  advantages  than 
it  is  able  to  yield.  It  shall  be  my  business, 
therefore,  in  this  Discourse,  to  distinguish 
a  just  and  religious  sense  of  the  vanity 
of  the  worhl,  from  the  unreasonable  com- 
plaints of  it  which  we  often  hear.  I  shall 
endeavour,  I.  To  shew  in  what  sense  it 
is  true  that  all  earthly  pleasures  are  va- 
nity. II.  To  inquire,  how  this  vanity  of 
the  world  can  be  reconciled  with  the  i)er- 
fections  of  its  great  Author.  III.  To  exa- 
mine, whether  there  are  not  some  real  and 
VOL.  II.  N  solid 
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SERAJ,  solid  enjoyments  in  human  life  which  fall 
not  under  this  general  charge  of  vanity. 
And,  IV.  To  point  out  the  proper  im- 
provement to  be  made  of  such  a  state  as 
the  life  of  man  shall  appear  on  the  whole 
to  be. 

I.  I  AM  to  shew  in  what  sense  it  is  true 
that  all  human  pleasures  are  vanity.  This 
is  a  topic  which  might  be  embellished  with 
the  pomp  of  much  description.  But  I  shall 
studiously  avoid  exaggeration,  and  only 
point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  human  life, 
which  every  impartial  observer  cannot  but 
admit;  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatis- 
faction in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in  pos- 
session. 

First,  disappointment  in  pursuit.  When 
we  look  around  us  on  the  world,  we  every 
where  behold  a  busy  multitude,  intent  on 
the  prosecutions  of  various  designs  which 
their  wants  or  desires  have  suggested.  We 
behold  them  employing  every  method  which 
ingenuity  can  devise,  some  the  patience  of 
industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enterprise, 
others  the  dexterity  of  stratagem,  in  order 

to 
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to  compass  their  ends.  Of  this  incessant  stir  sEUNf. 
and  activity,  what  is  the  fruit?    In  compa- 
rison of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain, 
how  small  is  the  number  of  the  successful? 
Or  rather,  where  is  the  man  who  will  de- 
clare, that  in  every  point  he  has  complet- 
ed his  plan,  and  attained  his  utmost  wish? 
No  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able 
to  discover  a  path  which,  in  any  line  of 
life,    leads   unerringly   to   success.        The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  nor  riches  to  men  of 
understanding •     We  may  form  our  plans 
with    the  utmost   |)rofound   sagacity,  and 
with  the  most  vigilant  caution  may  guard 
against  dangers  on  every  side.     But  some 
unforeseen  occurrence  comes  across,  which 
bafiles  our  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in 
the  dust. 

Were  such  disappointments  confined  to 
those  who  aspire  at  engrossing  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  the  misfortune  would 
be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the  mig"hty, 
and  the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering' 
height,  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
These  are  objects  on  which,  as  on  distant 
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sERivi.  meteors  they  gaze  from  afar,  without 
"  ^^^"  drawing  personal  instruction  from  events 
so  mucli  above  them.  But,  alas  !  when 
we  descend  into  the  regions  of  private  life, 
we  find  disappointment  and  blasted  hope 
equally  prevalent  there. ,  Neither  the  mo- 
deration of  our  views,  nor  the  justice  of 
our  pretensions,  can  ensure  success.  But 
time  unci  chance  happen  to  all.  Against 
the  stream  of  events  both  the  worthy  and 
the  undeserving  are  obliged  to  struggle ; 
and  both  are  frequently  overborn  alike  by 
the  current. 

Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dis- 
satisfaction-in  enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity 
to  which  the  human  state  is  subject.  This 
is  the  severest  of  all  mortifications,  after 
having  been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be 
bafiled  in  the  enjoyment  itself  Yet  this  is 
found  to  be  an  evil  still  more  general  than 
the  former.  Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  attain  what  they  have  pursued;  but 
none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by 
what  they  have  attamed.  Disappointed 
hope  is  misery  ;  and  yet  successful  hope  is 

only 
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only  im])erfect  bliss.     Look  through   all  serm. 

the  ranks  of  mankind.     Examine  the  con-  , 1 

dition  of  those  who  appear  most  prosperous; 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  never  just 
what  they  desire  to  be.  If  retired,  they 
languish  for  action  ;  if  busy,  they  complain 
of  fatigue.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are  im- 
patient for  distinction  ;  if  in  high  stations, 
they  sigh  after  freedom  and  ease.  Some- 
thing is  still  wanting  to  that  plenitude  of 
satisfaction  which  they  expected  to  ac- 
quire. Together  with  every  wish  that  is 
gratified,  a  new  demand  arises.  One  void 
opens  in  the  heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On 
wishes,  wishes  grow  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is 
rather  the  expectation  of  what  they  have 
not,  than  the  enjoyment  of  what  they 
have,  which  occupies  and  interests  the 
most  successful. 

This  dissatisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  hu- 
man pleasure,  springs  partly  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  enjoyments  themselves,  and 
partly  from  circumstances  which  corrupt 
them.  No  worldly  enjoyments  are  ade- 
quate to  the  high  desires  and  powers  of  an 
immortal  spirit.     Fancy  paints  them  at  a 

N  3  distance 
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SERM,  distance  with  splendid  colours ;  but  pos 
^]^'  session  unveils  the  fallacy.  The  eagerness 
of  passion  bestows  upon  them  at  first  a 
brisk  and  lively  relish.  But  it  is  their  fate 
always  to  pall  by  familiarity,  and  some 
times  to  pass  from  satiety  into  disgust. 
Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself 
if  he  could  enter  on  all  the  treasures  of  the 
rich  ;  and  happy  for  a  short  while  he 
might  be  ;  but  before  he  had  long  contem- 
plated and  admired  his  state,  his  posses- 
sions would  seem  to  lessen,  and  his  cares 
would  grow. 

Add  to  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  our 
pleasures,  the  attending  circumstances 
which  never  fail  to  corrupt  them.  For, 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no  time  pos- 
sessed unmixed.  To  human  lips  it  is  not 
given  to  taste  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When 
external  circumstances  show  fairest  to  the 
world,  the  envied  man  groans  in  private 
under  his  own  burden.  Some  vexation 
disquiets,  some  passion  corrodes  him  ; 
some  distress,  either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws, 
like  a  worm,  the  root  of  his  felicity.  When 
there  is  nothing  from  without  to  disturb 

the 
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tlie  prosperous,  a  secret  poison  operates  serm. 
within.  For  worldly  liappiness  ever  ^^^' 
tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupting 
the  heart.  It  softens  the  loose  and  the 
violent  passions.  It  engenders  noxious 
habits ;  and  taints  the  mind  with  a  false 
delicacy,  which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand 
unreal  evils.  ■- 

But  put  the  case  in  the  most  favourable 
light.  Lay  aside  from  human  pleasures 
both  disappointment  in  pursuit,  and  deceit- 
fulness  in  enjoyment ;  suppose  them  to  be 
fully  attainable,  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory ;  still  there  remains  to  be  considered 
the  vanity  of  uncertain  possession  and 
short  duration.  Were  there  in  worldly 
things  any  fixed  point  of  security  which 
we  could  gain,  the  mind  would  then 
have  some  basis  on  vvhich  to  rest.  But 
our  condition  is  such,  that  every  thing 
wavers  and  totters  around  us.  Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow  ;  for  thou  hnowest  not 
what  a  day  rnajj  bring  forth.  It  is  much 
if,  during  its  course,  thou  hearest  not  of 
somewhat  to  disquiet  or  alarm  thee.     For 

N  4  life 
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SERM.  life  never  proceeds  long  in  an  uniform  train. 

\^^^  It  is  continually   varied    by   unexpected 
events.     The  seeds  of  alteration  are  every- 
where sown;  and  the  sunshine  of  prospe- 
rity commonly   accelerates  their   growth. 
If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous,  you  lie 
more  open  on  different  sides  to  be  v/ound- 
ed.     If  you  have  possessed  them  long,  you 
have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approach- 
ing change.     By  slow  degrees  prosperity 
rises ;  but  rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.     It 
requires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward. 
The  edifice  which  it  cost  much  time  and 
labour   to  erect,   one  inauspicious   event, 
one  sudden  blow,  can  level  with  the  dust. 
Even  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave 
us  untouched,  human  bliss  must  still  be 
transitory  ;    for  man   changes  of  himself. 
No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long. 
What  amused  our  youth  loses  its  charm  in 
maturer  age.     As  years  advance,  our  pow- 
ers are  blunted,  and  our  pleasureable  feel- 
ings decline.     The  silent  lapse  of  time  is 
ever  carrying  somewhat  from  us,   till  at 
length  the  period  comes  when  all  must  be 
swept  away.    The  prospect  of  this  termina- 
tion 
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tion  of  our  labours  aud  pursuits  is  sufficient  sekm. 
to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  Our  days 
are  a  hand-breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  noth- 
ing. M'ithin  that  little  space  is  all  our  en- 
terprise bounded.  We  croud  it  with  toils 
and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We 
project  great  designs,  entertain  high  hopes, 
and  then  leave  our  jjlans  unfinished,  and 
sink  into  oblivion. 

This  much  let  it  suffice  to  have  said  con- 
cerning the  vanity  of  the  world.  That  too 
much  has  not  been  said,  must  appear  to 
every  one  who  considers  how  generally 
mankind  lean  to  the  opposite  side  ;  and  how 
often,  by  undue  attachment  to  the  pre- 
sent state  thev  both  feed  the  most  sinful 
passions,  and  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows.  Let  us  proceed  to 
inquire, 

II.  How  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  perfections  of  its  divine 
.  Author.    This  inquiry  involves  that  great 
difficulty  winch  has  perplexed  the  thought- 
ful and  serious  in  every  age :    If  God  be 

good, 
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SERM,  ^ood,  whence  the  evil  that  fills  the  earth? 
VII.   j^j  answer  to  this  interesting  question,  let 
us  observe, 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  present 
condition  of  man  was  not  his  original  or 
primary  state.  We  are  informed  by  divine 
revelation,  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
his  voluntary  apostasy  from  God  and  a 
state  of  innocence.  By  this,  his  nature 
was  corrupted  ;  his  powers  were  enfeebled; 
and  vanity  and  vexation  introduced  into 
his  life.  All  nature  became  involved 
in  the  condemnation  of  man.  The  earth 
was  cursed  upon  his  account,  and  the 
whole  creation  made  to  groan  and  travail 
in  vain. 

How  mysterious  soever  the  account  of 
this  fall  may  appear  to  us,  many  circum- 
stances concur  to  authenticate  the  fact,  and 
to  shew  that  human  nature  and  the  human 
state  have  undergone  an  unhappy  change, 
Thebeliefof  this  has  obtained  in  almost  all 
nations  and  religions.  It  can  be  traced 
through  all  the  fables  of  antiquity.  An  ob- 
s(*ure  tradition  appears  to  have  prevaded 
the  whole  earth,  that  man  is  not  now  what 

he 
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lie  was  at  first ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  sf.rm. 
some  transgression  against  his  "Teat  Lord,  ^^'* 
a  state  of  degradation  and  exile  succeeded 
to  a  condition  that  was  more  flonrishini^  and 
happy.  As  our  nature  carries  plain  marks 
of  perversion  -and  disorder,  so  the  world 
Avhich  we  inhabit  bears  the  symptoms  of 
having"  been  convulsed  in  all  its  frame. 
Naturalists  point  out  to  us  everywhere  the 
traces  of  some  violent  change  which  it  has 
suftered.  Islands  torn  from  the  conti- 
nent, burning  mountains,  shattered  preci- 
pices, uninhabitable  wastes,  gives  it  all 
the  appearance  of  a  mighty  ruin.  The 
physical  and  moral  state  of  man  in  this 
world  mutually  sympathize  and  corres- 
pond. They  indicate  not  a  regular  and 
orderly  structure  either  of  matter  or  of 
mind,  but  the  remains  of  somewhat  that 
>^'as  once  more  fair  and  magnificent.  Let 
as  observe. 

In  the  second  place,  that  as  this  was  not 
the  original,  so  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
final  state  of  man.  Though  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abuse  of  the  human  powers, 

sin 
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SERM.  sill  and  vanity  were  introduced  into  this  re- 
^11^  ^lon  of  the  universe,  it  was  not  the  i)ur[)ose 
of  the  Creator  that  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  reign  for  ever.  He  hath  made  ample 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  penitent 
and  faithful  part  of  his  subjects,  by  the 
merciful  undertaking  of  that  great  restorer 
of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By 
him  life  and  imMortality  were  both  pur- 
chased and  brought  to  light.  The  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  discovered, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  ;  where 
through  the  divine  grace,  human  nature 
shall  regain  its  original  honours,  and  man 
shall  return  to  be  what  once  he  was  in 
Paradise.  Through  those  high  discove- 
ries of  the  Gospel,  this  life  appears  to  good 
men  only  in  the  light  of  an  intermediate 
and  preparatory  state.  Its  vanity  and 
misery  in  a  manner,  disappear.  They 
have  every  reason  to  submit  without 
complaint  to  its  laws,  and  to  wait  in 
patience  till  the  appointed  time  come  for 
the  restitution  of  all  things.  Let  us  take 
notice. 

In 
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In  the  third  place,   that  a  future  state  skrm. 

1  11  .    •  Vlf. 

being"  made  known,  we  can  account  ni  a  ^^^^^ 
satistying  manner  for  the  present  distress  of 
Iniman  life,  without  the  smallest  impeach- 
ment of  divine  goodness.  The  sufferings 
we  here  undergo  are  converted  into  disci- 
pline and  improvement.  Through  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  good  is  extracted  from 
a])parent  evil  ;  and  the  very  misery  w  hich 
originated  from  sin,  is  rendered  the  means 
of  correcting  sinful  passions,  and  prejiaring 
us  for  felicity.  There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  creatures  as  imperfect  as  we 
are,  require  some  such  preliminary  state  of 
experience  before  they  can  recover  the  per- 
fection of  their  nature.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  disappointments  and  trials  that  we  learn 
the  insufficiency  of  temporal  things  to  hap- 
piness, and  are  taught  to  seek  it  from  God 
and  V^irtue.  By  these  the  violence  of  our 
passions  is  tamed,  and  our  minds  are  form- 
ed to  sobriety  and  reflection.  In  the  varie- 
ties of  life,  occasioned  by  the  vicissitude  of 
worldly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits 
both  of  the  active  and  the  suffering  virtues. 
How  much  soever  we  complain  of  the  va- 
nity 
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serm.  nity  of  the  world,  facts  plainly  shew,  that  j 
VII.  jf  j^g  vanity  were  less,  it  could  not  answer  | 
the  purpose  of  salutary  discipline.  Unsa- 
tisfactory as  it  is,  its  pleasures  are  still  too 
apt  to  corrupt  our  hearts.  How  fatal  then 
must  the  consequences  have  been,  had  it 
yielded  us  more  complete  enjoyment  ?  If, 
with  all  its  troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  too  much  attached  to  it,  how  entirely 
would  it  have  seduced  our  affections,  if  no 
troubles  had  been  mingled  with  its  plea- 
sures ? 

These  observations  serve  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  apparent  vanity  of  the  human 
state,  by  shewing  how,  upon  the  Christian  | 
system,  that  vanity  may  be  reconciled* 
with  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe.  The  present  condition 
of  man  is  not  that  for  which  he  was  origi- 
nally designed  ;  it  is  not  to  be  his  final 
state  ;  and  during  his  passage  through  the 
world,  the  distresses  which  he  undergoes 
are  rendered  medicinal  and  improving. 
After  having  taken  this  view  of  things,  the 
cloud  which  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 

discourse 
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discourse  appeared  to  sit  so  tliick  upon  serm. 
liuniau  life,  begins  to  be  dissipated.  We  ^^'* 
now  perceive  that  man  is  not  abandoned 
by  his  Creator.  We  discern  great  and 
good  designs  going  on  in  his  behalf.  We  are 
allowed  to  entertain  better  hopes  ;  and  are 
encouraged  to  enquire,  as  was  proposed  for 
the 

UTd  Head  of  discourse.  Whether  there 
be  not  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
life,  some  real  and  solid  enjoyments  which 
come  not  under  the  general  charge  of 
vanity  of  vanities.  The  doctrine  of  the 
text  is  to  be  considered  as  chiefly  address- 
ed to  worldly  men.  Them  Solomon  means 
to  teach,  that  all  expectations  of  bliss, 
which  rests  solely  on  earthly  possessions 
and  pleasures,  shall  end  in  disappointment. 
But  surely  he  did  not  intend  to  assert,  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  pur- 
suits of  men,  or  that  no  real  happiness  of 
any  kind  could  now  be  attained  by  the  vir- 
tuous. For,  besides  the  nnanswerable 
objection  which  this  would  form  against 
the  divine  administration,  it  would  directly 
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SERM.  contradict  what  he  elsewhere  asserts,  that 
^^^*  while  God giveth  sore  travail  to  the  sinner^ 
he  giveth  to  the  man  that  is  good  in  his 
sight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy. 
It  may,  it  must  indeied  be  admitted,  that 
unmixed  and  complete  happiness  is  un- 
known on  earth.  No  regulation  of  con- 
duct can  altogether  prevent  passions  from 
disturbing  our  peace,  and  misfortunes  from 
wounding  our  heart.  But  after  this  con- 
cession is  made,  will  it  follow  that  there  is 
no  object  on  earth  which  deserves  our 
pursuit,  or  that  all  enjoyment  becomes 
contemptible  which  is  not  perfect?  Liet 
us  survey  our  state  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  be  just  to  the  various  gifts  of 
Heaven.  How  vain  soever  this  life,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  may  be,  the  comforts  and 
hopes  of  religion  are  sufficient  to  give  soli- 
dity to  the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous. 
In  the  exercise  of  good  aifections,  and  the 
testimony  of  an  approving  conscience  ;  in 
the  sense  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with 
God  through  the  great  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind ;  in  the  firm  confidence  of  being 
conducted  through  all  the  trials  of  life  by 

infinite 
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infinite  wisJoni  and  g^oodness  ;  and  in  the  srrm. 
joytul  [)rospect  of  arriving  ni  the  end  at  im-  ^VJ^ 
mortal  telicity,  they  possess   a  happiness 
which,  descending  from  a  purer  and  more 
perfect  region  than  this  world,  x)artakes  not 
of  its  vanity. 

Besides  the  enjoyn^ents  peculiar  to  reli- 
gion, there  are  other  r>leasures  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  which,  though  of  an  inferiour 
order,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  esti- 
mate oi  human  life.  It  i^^  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  these,  m  order  to  check  that 
repining  and  unthankful  spirit  to  which 
man  is  always  too  prone.  Some  degree  of 
importance  must  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
forts of  health,  to  the  innocent  gratifica- 
tions of  sense,  and  to  the  entertainment 
afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature  ;  some  to  the  pursuits  and  amuse- 
?nents  of  social  life  ;  and  more  to  the  inter- 
nal enjoyments  of  thong/it  and  reflection, 
and  to  the  pleasures  of  affectionate  inter- 
course with  those  whom  we  love.  These 
comforts  are  often  held  in  tfjo  low  estima- 
tion, merely  because  they  are  ordinary 
and  common  ;  although  that  be    the  cir- 
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SERM.  cumstance  which  ought,  in  reason,  to  en- 
^^^'  hance  their  value.  They  lie  open,  in  some 
degree,  to  all ;  extend  through  every  rank 
of  life,  and  fill  up  agreeably  many  of  those 
spaces  in  our  present  existence,  which  are 
not  occupied  with  higher  objects,  or  with 
serious  cares. 

We  are  in  several  respects  unjust  to  Pro- 
vidence in  the  computation  of  our  pleasures 
and  our  pains.  We  number  the  hours 
which  are  spent  in  distress  or  sorrow  ;  but 
we  forget  those  which  have  passed  away,  if 
not  in  high  enjoyment,  yet  in  the  midst  of 
those  gentle  satisfactions  and  placid  emo-. 
tions  which  make  life  glide  smoothly  along. 
We  complain  of  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments which  we  suffer  in  our  pursuits.  But 
we  recollect  not,  that  it  is  in  pursuit,  more 
than  in  attainment,  that  our  pleasure  now 
consists.  In  the  present  state  of  human  na- 
ture, man  derives  more  enjoyment  from  the 
exertion  of  his  active  powers  in  the  midst  of 
toils  and  efforts,  than  he  could  receive  from 
a  still  and  uniform  possession  of  the  object 
which  he  strives  to  gain.  The  solace  of  the 
mind  under  all  its  labours^  is  hope    and 

there 
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there  are  few  situations  which  entirely  cx-serm. 
elude  it.  Formsof  expected  bliss  are  often  ^"* 
gleaming'  upon  us  through  a  cloud,  to  re- 
vive and  exhilarate  the  most  distressed.  If 
pains  be  scattered  through  all  the  conditions 
of  life,  so  also  are  pleasures.  Happiness,  as 
far  as  life  affords  it,  can  be  engrossed  by  no 
rank  of  men  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  where,  at 
first  view,  it  would  have  been  least  expect- 
ed. When  the  human  condition  appears 
most  depressed,  the  feelings  of  men,  through 
the  gracious  appointment  of  Providence, 
adjust  themselves  wonderfully  to  their  state, 
and  enable  them  to  extract  satisfaction  from 
sources  that  are  totally  unknown  to  others. 
Were  the  great  body  of  men  fairly  to  com- 
pute the  hours  which  they  pass  in  ease,  and 
even  with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  they 
would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number 
of  those  which  are  spent  in  absolute  pain 
either  of  body  or  mind.— But  in  order  to 
make  a  still  more  accurate  estimation  of  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst 
of  earthly  vanity,  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
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SERM.  the  three  following  observations  claim  oui 
^^  attention : 


The   first  is,    that  many  of  the  evils 
'vhich  occasion  ou:  complaints  of  the  world 
are  wholly  imaginary.     They  derive  their 
existence   from   fancy  and   humour,    and 
childish    subjection     to     the    opinion    of 
others     The  distress  which  they  produce, 
I  admit,  is  real ,  but  its  reality  arises  not 
from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  that 
disorder  of  imagination  which  a  small  mea- 
sure of  reflection  might  rectify.     In  proof 
of  this  we  may   observe  that  the  persons 
who  live  most  simply,  and  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  plain  unadulterated  nature,  are 
most  exempted  from  this  class  of  evils.     It 
is  among  the  higher  ranks  of  mankind  that 
they  chiefly  abound ;  where  fantastic  re- 
finements, sickly  delicacy,  and  eager  emu- 
lation, open  a  thousand  sources  of  vexation 
peculiar  to  themselves.    Life  cannot  but 
prove  vain  to  them  who  aflect  a  disrelish 
of  every  pleasure  that  is  not  boih  exquisite 
and  new ;  who  measure  enjoyment  not  by 
their  own  feelings,  but  by  the  standard  of 

fashion ; 
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fashion  ;  who  tliink  themselves  miserable  sera:. 
if  others  do  not  admire  their  state.  It  is 
not  froin  wants  or  sorrows  that  tlieir  com- 
plaints arise ;  but,  though  it  may  appear  a 
paradox,  from  too  much  freedom  from  sor- 
row and  want;  from  the  languor  of  vacant 
life,  and  the  irritation  occasioned  by  those 
stagnating  humours  which  ease  and  indul- 
gence have  bred  within  them.  In  their 
case,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  but  the  vanity  of  their  minds,  which 
is  to  be  accused.  Fancy  has  raised  up  the 
spectres  which  haunt  them.  Fancy  has 
iormed  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  their 
life.  Did  they  allow  the  light  of  reason  to 
break  forth,  the  spectres  would  vanish  and 
the  cloud  be  dispelled. 

The  second  observation  on  this  head  is, 
that  of  those  evils  which  may  be  called  real, 
because  they  owe  not  their  existence  to 
fancy,  nor  can  be  removed  by  rectifying 
opinion,  a  great  proportion  is  brought  upon 
us  by  our  own  misconduct.  Diseases,  po- 
verty, disappointment,  and  shame,  are  far 
from  being  in  every  instance,  the  unavoid- 
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SERM.  able  dooTii  of  men,  They  are  much  more 
^  '^-  frequently  the  otfsprinsr  of  their  own  mis- 
guided choice.  Intemperance  engenders 
-disease,  sloth  produces  poverty,  pride  cre- 
ates disapponitments,  and  dishonesty  ex- 
I30ses  to  shame.  The  angovernecl  passions 
of  men  betray  them  into  a  thousand  fol- 
lies ;  their  follies  into  crimes ;  and  their  ' 
crimes  into  misfortunes.  Yet  nothing  \h 
more  common  than  for  such  as  have  been 
the  authors  of  their  own  misery,  to  make 
loud  complaints  of  the  hard  fate  of  man,, 
and  to  take  revenge  ujjon  the  human  con- 
dition by  arraigning  its  supposed  vanity.  | 
The  foolishness  of  man  first  perverteth 
his  way,  and  then  his  heart  fretteth  against 
the  Lord'  '  j 

1  do  not,  however,  maintain,  that  it  is    | 
within  our  power  to  be  altogether  free  of    I 
those  self-procured  evils-    For  perfection  ot 
any   kind  is  beyond  the  reach   of  man 
Where  is   the  wisdom   that  never  errs  ?    ^ 
Where  the  just  man  that  offendeth  not  ?    b 
Nevertheless,  much  is  here   left  to  our-    ^ 
selves  ;  and,  imperfect  as  we  are,  liie  con-    | 
sequences  of  right  or  of  wrong  conduct 

make 
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make  a  wide  difference  in  the  happiness  of  sehm. 
men.     Experience  every  day  slievvs,  that  a  ^^ 
sound,  a  well-governed,  and  vlrtnons  mind 
contributes  greatly  to  smooth  the  path  of 
life  ;  and  that  wisdom  exeelleth  folly  as 
far  as  li^ht  exeelleth  darkness.     The  way 
of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  ;  they  know 
not  at  what  tlhey  stumble.    But  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  perfect  shall  direct  his  ways  ; 
and  he  that  walketh  uprightly^   walketh 
surely.     The  tendency  of  the  one  is  towards 
a  plain  and  safe  region.     The  course  of  the 
other  leads  him  amidst  snares  and  preci- 
pices.  The  one  occasionally  may,  the  other 
unavoidably    must,    incur  much   trouble. 
Let  us  not  then  confound,  under  one  gene- 
ral charge,  those  evils  of  the  world  which 
belong  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  those 
which,  through  divine  assistance,  a  wise 
and  good  man  may,  in  a  great  measure 
escape. 

The  third  observation  which  I  makie 
respects  those  eviis  which  are  both  real  and 
unavoidable  ;  from  which  neither  wisdom 
nor  goodness  can  procure  our  exemption. 

Uader 
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SERivi.  irnder  these  the  comfort  remains,  that  if 
^'''^'  they  cannot  be  prevented,  there  are  means, 
however,  by  which  tJiey  may  be  much 
alkviated.  Religion  is  the  great  principle 
which  acts,  under  such  circumstances,  as  the 
corrective  of  human  vanity.  It  inspires 
fortitude,  supports  patience,  and  by  its 
prospects  and  promises  darts  a  cheering* 
ray  into  the  darkest  shade  of  human  life. 
If  it  cannot  secure  the  virtuous  from  disap- 
pointment in  their  pursuits,  it  forms  them 
to  such  a  temper,  as  renders  their  disap- 
pointments more  liglit  and  easy  than  those 
of  other  men.  If  it  does  not  banish  dissa- 
tisfaction from  their  worldly  pleasures,  it 
confers  spiritual  pleasures  m  their  stead. 
If  it  ensures  them  not  the  possession  ot 
what  they  love^,  it  furnishes  comfort  under 
the  Joss.  As  far  as  it  establishes  a  content- 
ed frame  of  mind,  it  supplies  the  want  of 
all  that  worldly  men  covet  to  possess. 
Compare  the  behaviour  of  the  sensual  and 
corrupted  with  that  of  the  upright  and 
holy,  when  both  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
human  vanity,  and  the  difference  of  their 
situation  will  be  manifest.     Among  the 

former. 
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former,  you  are  likely  to  find  a  querulous  serm 
and  dejected  ;  among-  the  latter,  a  compos-  /^*'* 
ed  and  manly  spirit-  The  lamentations  of 
the  one  excite  a  mixture  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt, while  the  dignity  which  the  other 
maintain  in  distress,  commands  respect. 
The  sufferings  of  the  former  settle  into  a 
peevish  and  fretful  disposition  ;  those  of 
the  latter  soften  the  temper^,  and  improve 
the  heart.  These  consequences  extend  so 
far  as  to  give  ground  for  asserting-,  that  a 
g^od  man  enjoys  more  happiness  in  the 
course  of  a  seemingly  unprosperous  life, 
than  a  bad  man  does  in  the  midst  of  atflu- 
ence  and  luxury.  What  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  from  the  very  depth  of  aftiiction 
could  send  forth  such  a  triumphant  voice 
as  proclaims  the  complete  victory  which  he 
had  gained  over  the  evils  of  life  !  Troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  perplex- 
ed, but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 
For  though  our  outward  man  perish,  our 
inward   man  is    renewed,  day    by   day. 

Such 
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SERM.  Sucli,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferiour  de- 
.y^^i  ^'ee,  will  be  the  influence  of  a  genuine  re- 
ligious principle  upon  all  true  Cliristians. 
It  begins  to  perform  that  office  to  them 
here,  which  hereafter  it  will  more  complete- 
ly discharge  oftviping  away  the  tears  from 
their  eyes. 

Such,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  estimate 
which  we  are  to  form  of  human  life.  Much 
vanity  will  always  belong  to  it ;  though  the 
degree  of  its  vanity  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  our  own  character  and  con- 
duct. To  the  vicious  it  presents  nothing 
but  a  continued  scene  of  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction.  To  the  good  it  is  a  mixed 
state  of  things  ;  where  many  real  comforts 
may  be  enjoyed  ;  where  many  resources 
under  trouble  may  be  obtained ;  but  where 
trouble,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  lot  of  man.  From  this  view  of 
human  life. 

The  first  practical  conclusion  which  we 
are  to  draw  is,  that  it  highly  concerns  us 
not  to  be  unreasonable  in  our  expectations 
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of  worldly  felicity.  Let  us  til  ways  remem-  s[<:um. 
ber  where  we  are  ;  from  what  causes  the  ^^^' 
human  state  has  become  subject  to  depres- 
sion ;  and  upon  what  accounts  it  must  re-^ 
main  under  its  present  law.  Such  is  the 
infatuation  of  self-love,  that  though  in  the 
gen-eral  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world 
all  men  agree,  yet  almost  every  one  flat- 
ters himself  that  his  own  case  is  to  be  au 
exception  from  the  common  rule.  He 
rests  on  expectations  which  he  thinks 
cannot  fail  him  ;  and  though  the  present 
be  not  altogether  according  to  his  wish, 
yet  with  the  confidence  of  certain  hope 
he  anticipates  futurity.  Hence  the  an- 
guish of  disappointments  fills  the  world  ; 
and  evils,  which  are  of  themselves  suffici- 
ently severe,  oppress  with  double  force 
the  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  mind. 
Nothing  therefore  is  of  a  greater  conse- 
quence to  our  peace,  than  to  have  always 
before  our  eyes  such  views  of  the  world 
as  shall  prevent  our  expecting  more  from 
it  than  it  is  destined  to  afford.  We  des- 
troy our  joys  by  devouring  them  before- 
hand with  too  eager  expectation.     We  ruin 

the 
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SERM.  the  happiness  of  life  when  we  attempt  to 
^'^*  raise  it  too  hij^h-  A  tolerable  and  com- 
fortable  state  is  all  that  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves  on  earth.  Peace  and  con- 
tentment, not  bliss  nor  transport,  is  the 
full  portion  of  man.  Perfect  joy  is  reserved 
for  heaven. 

But  while  we  repress  too  sanguine 
hopes  formed  upon  human  life,  let  us, 
in  the  second  place,  guard  against  the 
other  extreme,  of  repining  and  discontent. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  to  shew, 
that  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort  is 
attainable  in  the  present  state.  Let  the 
recollection  of  this  serve  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  condition,  and  to  check  the  arrogance 
of  complaints  and  murmurs. — What  art 
thou,  O  son  of  man  !  who  having  sprung 
but  yesterday  out  of  the  dust,  darest  to  lift 
up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker^  and  to 
arragin  his  providence,  because  all  thmgs 
are  not  ordered  according  to  thy  wish  ? 
What  title  hast  thou  to  find  fault  with  the 
order  of  the  universe,  whose  lot  is  so  much 

beyond 
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beyond  wliat  thy  virtue  or  merit  gave  thee  serm. 
ground  to  claim  ?  Is  it  nothing"  to  thee  to  ^  * 
have  been  introduced  into  this  magnificent 
world  ;  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  specta- 
tor of  the  divine  wisdom  and  works  ;  and 
to  have  had  access  to  all  the  comforts 
which  Nature,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has 
poured  forth  around  thee  ?  Are  all  the 
lionrs  forgotten  which  thou  hast  passed 
in  ease,  in  complacency,  or  joy  ?  Is  it  a 
small  favour  in  thy  eyes,  that  the  hand 
of  divine  mercy  has  been  stretched  forth 
to  aid  thee,  and  if  thou  reject  not  its 
proffered  assistance,  is  ready  to  conduct 
thee  into  a  happier  state  of  existence  ? 
When  thou  comparest  thy  condition  with 
thy  desert,  blush,  and  be  ashamed  of  thy 
complaints.  Be  silent,  be  grateful,  and 
adore.  Receive  with  thankfulness  the 
blessings  which  are  allowed  thee.  Revere 
that  government  which  at  present  refuses 
thee  more.  Rest  in  this  conclusion,  that 
though  there  be  evils  in  the  world,  its  Crea- 
tor is  wise  and  good,  and  has  been  bounti- 
ful to  thee. 

In 
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SFRM.  In  the  third  place,  the  view  which  we 
^^^'   have  taken  of  human  life  should  naturally 

""^^  direct  us  to  such  pursuits  as  may  have 
most  influence  for  correcting  its  vanity. 
There  are  two  great  lines  of  conduct  which 
oiFer  themselves  to  our  choice.  The  one 
leads  towards  the  goods  of  the  mind  ;  the 
other  towards  those  of  fortune.  The 
former,  which  is  adopted  only  by  the  few, 
engages  us  chiefly  in  forming  our  princi- 
ples, regulating  our  dispositions,  improving 
all  our  inward  powers.  The  latter,  which 
in  every  age  has  been  followed  by  the  mul- 
titude, points  at  no  other  end  but  attaining 
the  conveniencies  and  pleasures  of  exter- 
nal life.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  last 
pursuit  tiie  vanity  of  the  world  will  en- 
counter us  at  every  step.  For  this  is  the 
region  in  which  it  reigns,  and  where  it 
chiefly  displays  its  power.  At  the  same 
time,  to  lay  the  world  totally  out  of  view, 
is  a  vain  attempt.  The  numberless  ties 
by  which  we  are  connected  with  external 
things,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  behold 
them  with  indifference.  But  though  we 
cannot  wrap  ourselves  up  entirely  in  the 
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care  of  the  miutl,  yet  the  more  we  make  serm. 
its  welfare  our  chief  object,    the   nearer  ^"' 
shall  we   approach   to  that  happy    iiide- 
peiulence  ou    the  world,    which  place  us 
beyond   the  reach   of  suffering    from    its 
vanity. 

That  discipline,  therefore,  which  cor- 
rects the  eagerness  of  worldly  passions, 
which  fortifies  the  heart  with  virtuous 
principles,  which  enlightens  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  furnishes  to  it  mat- 
ter of  enjoyment  from  within  itself,  is  of 
more  consequence  to  real  felicity  than  all 
the  provisions  which  we  can  make  of  the 
goods  of  fortune.  To  this  let  us  bend  our 
chief  attention.  Let  us  keep  the  heart 
with  all  diligence,  seeing  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life.  Let  us  account  our  mind 
the  most  important  province  which  is  com- 
mitted to  our  care  ;  and  if  we  cannot  rule 
fortune,  study  at  least  to  rule  ourselves. 
Let  us  propose  for  our  object,  not  worldly 
success,  which  it  depends  not  on  us  to 
obtain  ;  but  that  upright  and  honourable 
discharge  of  our  duly  in  every  conjuncture, 
wliich,  through   the  divine   assistance,  is 

always 
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SERM.  always  within  our  power.  Let  our  hap- 
3J1^  pinesss  be  sought  where  our  proper  praise 
is  found  ;  and  that  be  accounted  our  only 
real  evil,  which  is  the  evil  of  our  nature  ; 
not  that,  which  is  either  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  or  which  arises  from  the  evil 
of  others. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  with  successs 
this  rational  and  manly  plan  of  conduct,  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  last  place,  that  to  mo- 
ral, we  join  religious  discipline.  Under 
the  present  imperfection  of  our  minds,  and 
amidst  the  frequent  shocks  which  we  re- 
ceive from  human  evils,  much  do  we  stand 
in  need  of  every  assistance  for  supporting 
our  constancy.  Of  all  assistance  to  which 
we  can  have  recourse,  none  is  so  powerful 
as  what  may  be  derived  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  faith.  He  who  builds 
on  any  other  foundation,  will  find  in  the 
day  of  trial  that  he  had  built  his  house  on 
the  sand.  Man  is  formed  b>  his  nature  to 
look  up  to  a  superiour  being,  and  to  lean 
upon  a  strength  that  is  greater  than  his 
own.    All  the  considerations  which  we  can 
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offer  for  confirmini;  Ins  mind,  presuppose  skrm. 
this  resource,  and  derive  from  it  theiV  prin-   ^^'' 
ci2)al  etticacy. 

Never  then  let  us  loose  sight  of  those 
great  objects  which  religion  brings  under 
our  veiw,  if  we  hope  to  stand  firm  and 
errect  amidst  the  dangers  and  distresses 
of  our  present  state.  Let  us  cultivate  all 
that  connection  with  the  great  Father  of 
Spirits  which  our  condition  admits ;  by 
piety  and  prayer  ;  by  dependence  on  his 
aid,  and  trust  in  his  promises  ;  by  a  de- 
vout sense  of  his  presence,  and  a  con- 
tinual endeavour  to  acquire  his  grace  and 
favour.  Let  us,  with  humble  faith  and 
reverence,  commit  ourselves  to  the  bles- 
sed Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  encouraged 
by  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made  to 
us  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  by  the  hopes 
which  he  has  afforded  us  of  being  raised  to 
a  nobler  and  happier  station  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  So  shall  virtue  grounded 
upon  piety,  attain  its  full  strength.  In- 
spired with  a  religious  spirit,  and  guided 
by  rational  princi^des,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  hold  a  steady  course  through  this  mixed 
VOL.  II.  P  region 
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SERM.  region  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  hopes  and 
^^''  fears ;  until  the  period  arrive  when  that 
cloud  which  the  present  vanity  of  the 
world  throws  over  human  affairs,  shall  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  eternal  light  be  dif- 
fused over  all  the  works  and  ways  of 
God. 


[    211    ] 


SERMON     VIII. 


On  DEATH. 


Psalm,  xxiii.  4. 


Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  Iwillfearno  evil; 
for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me. 


THIS  Psalm  exhibits  the  pleasing  pic-  serm- 
ture  of  a  pious  man  rejoicing  in  the  ^^ 
goodness  of  heaven.     He  looks  around  him 
on  his  state,  and  his  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude.     When  he  reviews  the  past  part 

of 
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SF.HM.  ot'  his  lite,  he  contemplates  God  as  his 
^^^^'  shepherd,  who  hath  made  him  lie  do  an  in 
green  pastures,  and  led  him  beside  the  still 
tvaters.  When  he  considers  the  present, 
be  beholds  his  divine  benefactor  7>re/;rtri//<;- 
a  table  fir  him  in  the  presence  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  making  his  cup  run  over.  AFhen 
he  looks  forward  to  the  fnture,  he  confides 
in  the  same  goodness,  as  continuing"  to 
follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
bringing  him  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever.  Amidst  these  images  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  one  object  pre- 
sents itself,  which  is  sufficient  to  overcast 
the  minds  and  to  damp  the  joy  of  the  great- 
est- part  of  men  ;  that  is  the  approach  of 
death.  But  on  the  Psalmist  it  produced  no 
such  effect.  With  perfect  composure  and 
serenity,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  is  to  pass  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  prospect,  in- 
stead of  dejecting"  him,  appears  to  heighten 
his  triumph,  by  that  security  which  the 
presence  of  his  almighty  guardian  afforded 
hini.  /  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art  ivith 
me;  and  pursuing"  the  allusion  with  which 

•he 
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iie  liad  be8:un,  exults  in  the  hope  that  the  serm. 
sliepherd  who  liad  hitherto  conducted  ^^ 
him,  would  support  him  with  his  staff, 
while  he  passed  throu<^h  that  dark  and 
perilous  region,  and  with  his  rod,  or  pas- 
toral crook,  would  guard  him  from  every 
danger. 

Such  is  the  happy  distinction  which 
good  men  enjoy  in  a  situation  the  most 
formidalde  to  human  nature.  That  threat- 
ening: spectre  which  appals  others,  carries 
no  terrour  to  tiiem.  While  worldly  men 
are  justly  said  through  fear  of  Death  to  be 
all  their  life-tinie  subjeet  to  bondage^  to 
the  righteous  only  it  belongs  to  look  on 
death,  and  smile.  Since  then  it  is  in  the 
power  of  religion  to  confer  upon  us  so  high 
a  privilege,  let  us  adventure  to  contem- 
plate steadily  this  last  foe  whom  we  must 
all  encounter.  Let  us  consider  what  death 
is  in  ^itself,  and  by  what  means  good  men 
are  enabled  to  meet  it  with  fortitude. 
Though  the  subject  may  be  reckoned 
gloomy,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  interest- 
ing. The  close  of  life  is  a  solemn  and 
important  event,  to  which  every  wise  man 

will 
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SERM.  will  have  regard  in  the  general  tenour  of 
y^^*  his  conduct.  No  one  can  act  his  part  M'ith 
propriety,  who  considers  not  how  it  is  to 
terminate  ;  and  to  exclude  from  our 
thoughts  what  we  cannot  prevent  from  ac- 
tually taking  place,  is  the  refuge  of  none 
but  the  timorous  and  weak.  We  are  more 
encouraged  to  enter  on  this  meditation,  by 
reflecting  on  the  superiour  advantages 
which,  as  Christians,  we  enjoy  for  over- 
coming the  fear  of  death,  beyond  that  holy 
man  whose  sentiment  is  now  before  us. 
Those  great  objects,  which  he  beheld 
through  the  medium  of  types  and  figures, 
are  clearly  revealed  to  us.  That  dispensa- 
tion of  grace,  which  in  his  days  began  to 
open,  is  now  completed.  That  life  and 
immortality,  which  then  only  dawned  on 
the  world,  have  now  shone  forth  with  full 
light  and  splendour. 

Death  may  be  considered  in  three 
views  ;  as  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  ;  as  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
life  ;  as  the  entrance  into  a  new  state  of 
existence.     In  the  first  view,  it  is  regarded 

as 
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as  painful  and  agonizing.  In  the  second,  serm, 
it  is  melancholy  and  dejecting.  In  the  ^^^' 
third,  it  is  awful  and  alarming.  One  of  the 
tirst  enquiries  which  occurs  concerning  it 
is,  for  what  pur|X)ses  it  was  clothed  with 
all  these  terrours  ^  Why,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  gracious  Bein!»,  the  termi- 
nation of  life  was  loaded  with  so  much 
sorrow  and  distress  ?  We  know  that  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  death  was  inflict- 
ed as  a  punishment  upon  the  human  race. 
But  no  unnecessary  severities  are  ever 
exercised  by  God  ;  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  divine  plan  will  be  much 
illustrated,  by  observing  that  all  the  formi- 
dable circumstances  which  attend  death 
are,  in  the  present  situation  of  mankind, 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  terrours  of  death 
are,  in  fact,  the  great  guardians  of  life. 
They  excite  in  every  individual  that  desire 
of  self-preservation,  which  is  Nature's  fii^t 
law.  They  reconcile  him  to  bear  the  dis- 
tresses of  life  with  patience.  They  prompt 
him  to  undergo  its  useful  and  necessary 
labours  with  alacrity ;    and   they  restrain 

P  4  him 
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SERNuhim  from  many  of  those  evil  courses  by 
•^*""  which  his  safety  would  be  endangered. 
While  they  are  in  so  many  respects  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time  the  safeguard  of  society.  If 
death  were  not  dreaded  and  abhorred  as  it 
is  by  men,  no  public  order  could  be  pre- 
served in  the  world.  The  sword  of  autho- 
rity were  lifted  up  in  vain.  The  sanctions 
of  law  would  lose  their  effect.  The  scaf- 
fold and  the  executioner  would  be  derided ; 
and  the  violent  left  to  trample  unrestrained 
on  the  rights  of  the  peaceful.  If,  notwith- 
standing the  restraints  which  self-preserva- 
tion imposes,  society  is  so  often  disturbed 
by  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  what  a  scene 

'  of  confusion  would  it  become,  if  capital 
punishments,  which  are  the  last  resource  of 
government,  were  of  no  influence  to  deter 
offenders ! 

For  such  important  ends  the  conclusion 
of  life  has,  by  the  appointment  of  Provi- 
denc,  been  made  an  awful  object.  The 
valley  of  death  has  been  planted  with  ter- 

^    rours  to  the  apprehension  of  men.     Here, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  what  seemed 

^t 
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at  first  to  arraign  the  g^oodness  of  tlie  Deity,  serni. 
is  upon  enquiry  found  to  confirm  it.     But   ^^^^' 
though,  for  the  most  salutary  purposes,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  fear  of  death  should 
be  a  powerful   principle  in  iiuman  nature, 
yet,  like  our  other  propensities,  it  is  apt, 
when  left  to  itself,  to  run  into  excess.    Over 
many  it  usurps  such  an  ascendant  as   to 
debase  their  character,  and  to  defeat  the 
chief  ends  of  living.     To  preserve  it  within 
such  bounds  that  it  shall  not  interrupt  us  in 
performing"  the  proper  offices  and  duties 
of  life,  is  the  distinction  of  the  brave  man 
above  the  coward ;  and  to  surmount  it  in 
such  a  degree,  that  it  shall  not,  even  in  near 
prospect,  deject  our  spirit,  or  trouble  our 
peace,  is  the  great  preference  which  virtue 
enjoys  above  guilt.     It  has  been  the  study 
of  the  wise  and  reflecting,  in  every  age,  to 
attain  this  steadiness  of  mind.    Philosophy 
})ursued  it  as  its  chief  object ;  and  professed 
tlidtihe  great  end  of  his  discipline  was,  to 
enable  its  votaries  to  conquer  the  fear  of 
death.     Let  us  then,  before  we  have   re- 
course to  the  more  powerful  aid  of  religion, 
hearken  for  a  little  to  what  Reason  has  sug- 
gested 
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SERM.  gested  on  this  subject.  Her  assistance  may, 
^^^^  perhaps  be  not  entirely  despicable ;  and 
"^"^  thoug^h  the  armour  which  she  offers  be  not 
completely  of  proof,  it  ^  may  serve  how- 
ever, to  turn  aside,  or  to  blunt,  some  of 
the  shafts  which  are  aimed  against  us  by  the 
last  foe. 

After  this  manner  she  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  address  mankind,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile them  to  their  fate. —Children  of  men  I 
it  is  well  known  to  you,  that  you  are  a 
mortal  race.  Death  is  the  law  of  your 
nature,  the  tribute  of  your  being,  the  debt 
which  all  are  bound  to  pay.  On  these 
terms  you  received  life,  that  you  should  be 
ready  to  give  it  up,  when  Providence  calls 
you  to  make  room  for  others,  who,  in  like 
manner,  when  their  time  is  cossie,  shall 
follow  you.  He  who  is  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  death  when  heaven  decrees  it,  de- 
serves not  to  have  lived.  You  might  as 
reasonably  complain,  that  you  did  not  live 
before  the  time  appointed  for  your  coming 
into  the  world,  as  lament  that  you  are  not 
to  live  longer,  when   the  period  of  your 

quitting^ 
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quitting  it  is  arrived.     What  divine  Provi-  serm, 
dence  hath  made  necessary,  human  pru-  ^^"'' 
dence  ought  to   comply   with  cheerfully. 
Submit  at  any  rate  you  must ;  and  is  it  not 
much  better  to  follow  of  your  own  accord, 
than   to  be  dragged  reluctantly,  and  by 
force  ?    What  privilege  have  you  to  plead, 
or  what  reason  to  urge,  why  you  should 
possess    an    exemption  from  the  common 
doom?    All  thing's  around  you  are  mortal 
and  perishing.     Cities,  states,  and  empires 
have  their  period  set.     The  proudest  monu- 
ments  of  human   art  moulder  into  dust. 
Even  the  works  of  nature  wax   old  and 
decay.     In  the  midst  of  this  universal  ten- 
dency to  change,  could  you  expect  that  to 
your  frame  alone  a  permanent  duration 
should  be  given  ?     All  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you  have  submitted  to  the  stroke  of 
death.      All  who  are  to  come  after  you, 
shall  undergo  the  same  fate.     The  great 
and  the  good,  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
the  renowned  and  the  obscure,  travel  alike 
the  road  which  leads  to   the  grave.     At 
the  moment  when  you  expire,  thousands 
throughout  the  world  shall,  together  with 

you, 
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SERM.  you,  be  yielding  up  their  breaths.  Can 
\^_  that  be  held  a  great  calamity  which  is  com- 
mon to  you  with  every  thing  that  lives  on 
earth  ;  which  is  an  event  as  much  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  as  it  is  that 
leaves  should  fall  in  autumn,  or  that  fruil 
should  drop  from  the  tree  when  it  is  fully 
ripe  ? 

The  pain  of  death  cannot  be  very  long, 
and  is  probably  less  severe  than  what  you 
have  at  other  times  experienced.  The  pomp 
of  death  is  more  terrifying  than  death  itself. 
It  is  to  the  weakness  of  imagination  that  it 
owes  its  chief  power  of  dejecting  your  spi- 
rits; for  when  the  force   of  the  mind  is 
roused,  there  is  almost  no  passion  in  our 
nature  but  what  has  shewed  itself  able  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.     Honour  has 
defided  death  ;  love  has  despised  it ;  shame 
has  rushed  upon  it ;    revenge  has  disre- 
garded it ;  grief  a  thousand  times  has  wish- 
ed for  its  approach.     Is  it  not  strange  that 
reason  and  virtue  cannot  give  you  strength 
to  surmount  that  fear,  which,  even  in  feeble 
minds,  so  many  passions  have  conquered  ? 
What  inconsistency  is  there  in  complain- 
ing 
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ing  so  much  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  being  sER^f. 
at  the  same  time  so  afraid  of  what  is  to  ter-  ^'^^* 
minate  them  all  r  Who  can  tell  whether 
his  future  life  might  not  teem  with  disas- 
ters and  miseries,  as  yet  unknown, were  it 
to  be  prolonged  according  to  his  wish?  At 
any  rate,  is  it  desirable  to  draw  life  out  to 
the  last  dregs,  and  to  wait  till  old  age  pour 
upon  you  its  whole  store  of  diseases  and 
sorrows?  You  lament  that  you  are  to  die  ; 
but  did  you  view  your  situation  ju'operly, 
you  would  have  much  greater  cause  to  la- 
ment if  you  were  chained  to  this  life  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  without  possi- 
bility of  release.  Expect  therefore  calmly 
that  which  is  natural  in  itself,  and  which 
must  be  fit,  because  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Heaven.  Perform  your  duty  as  a  good 
subject  of  the  Deity,  during  the  time  allott- 
ed you  ;  and  rejoice  that  a  period  is  fixed 
for  your  dismission  from  the  present  war- 
fare. Remember  that  the  slavish  dread  of 
death  destroys  all  the  comfort  of  that  life 
which  you  seek  to  preserve.  Better  to 
undergo  the  stroke  of  death  at  once,  than 

to 
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SERM  to  live  in  perpetual  misery  from  the  fear  of 

VIII.    dying. 

Such  discourses  as  these  are  specious  at 
least,  and  plausible.     The  arguments  are 
not  without  strength,  and  ought  to  produce 
some  effect  on  a  considerate  reflecting  mind. 
But  it  is  to  be  suspected   that  their  effect 
will  be  chiefly  felt  when  the  mind  is  calm 
and  at  ease ;  rather  when  speculating  upon 
death  at  a  distance,  than  when  beholding 
it  at  hand.     When  the    critical  moment 
arrives  which  places  the  anxious  trembling 
soul  on  the  borders  of  an  unknown  world, 
reasonings  drawn  from  necessity  and  pro- 
priety will  be  of  small  avail  to  quiet  its 
alarms.    In  order  to  afford  relief,  you  must 
give  it  hope ;  you  must  promise  it  protec- 
tion ;  you  must  offer  somewhat  on  which 
it  can  lay   hold  for  support  amidst  the 
struggles  of  labouring  nature.     Hence  the 
great  importance  of  those  discoveries  which 
revelation  has  made,  and  of  those  princi- 
ples with  which  it  fortifies  the  heart.    To 
the  consideration  of  these  let  us  next  pro- 
ceed, and  observe  their  superiour  efficacy 

for 
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for  surmounting-  the  fear  of  death.     In  or-  serm. 
der  to  judjje  of  their  importance,  it  will  be  ^^ 
proper  to  take  a  view  of  death  in  each  of 
those  lights  in  which  it  appears  most  formi- 
dable to  mankind. 

It  may  be  considered  first,  as  the  termi- 
nation of  our  present  existence  ;  the  final 
period  of  all  its  joys  and  hopes.  The  con- 
cluding scene  of  any  course  of  action  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  with  plea- 
sure, even  the  last  sight  of  objects  which 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  behold, 
seldom  fails  of  striking  the  mind  with 
painful  regret.  How  many  circumstances 
will  concur  to  heighten  that  regret,  when 
the  time  comes  of  our  bidding  an  eternal 
adieu  to  the  light  of  day  ;  to  every  pursuit 
which  had  occupied  our  attention  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world ;  and  to  every  friend  and 
relation  who  had  attached  our  hearts  ? 
How  dejecting  is  the  thought  to  the  great- 
est part  of  men,  that  the  sun  shall  rise,  and 
the  seasons  shall  return  to  others,  but  no 
more  to  them  ;  and  that,  while  their  neigh- 
bours are  engaged  in  the  usual  affairs  oi 

life. 
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SERivi,  life,  they  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  lone- 
J  '^^v  some  mansion,  forgotten  and  cut  off  frouA 
among'  men,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  !  I  said,  in  the  cutting  off"  my  dat/Sj 
I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  I  am 
deprived  of  the  ixsidue  of  my  years.  1  shall 
not  see  the  Lord  again  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  I  shall  behold  man  no  more  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  observe,  that  the  dejection 
into  which  we  are  apt  to  sink  at  such  a 
juncture,  will  bear  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  our  attachment  to  the  objects  which  we 
leave,  and  to  the  importance  of  those  re- 
sources which  remain  with  us  when  they 
are  gone.  He  who  is  taking  farewel  of  a 
country  through  which  he  has  travelled 
with  satisfaction,  and  he  who  is  driven  from 
liis  native  land,  with  wliich  he  had  con- 
nected every  idea  of  settlement  and  com- 
fort,  will  have  very  different  feelings  at  the 
time  of  departure.  Such  is  the  difference 
which,  at  the  hour  of  death,  takes  place  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.  The 
latter  knows  nothing  higher  or  better  than 
the  present  state  of  existence.  His  interests, 
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his  pleasures,  liis  expectations,  all  centered  serm, 
here.  He  lived  solely  for  the  enjoyments  ^^^^* 
of  this  world.  Dreadful,  therefore,  and  in- 
supportable must  be  that  event  which  sepa- 
rates him  from  these  for  ever.  Whereas  the 
culture  of  relig^ion  had  previously  formed 
the  mind  of  a  Christian  for  a  calm  and  easy 
transition  from  this  life.  It  had  instructed 
him  in  the  proper  estimate  of  sublunary 
liappiness.  It  had  set  higher  prospects  be- 
fore him.  It  had  formed  him  to  a  more 
retined  taste  of  enjoyment,  than  what  the 
common  round  of  worldly  amusements 
could  gratify.  It  gave  him  connections 
and  alliances  with  spiritual  objects,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world. 
Hence,  thougii  lie  be  attached  to  life  by  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity,  he  is  raised 
above  the  weak  and  unmanly  regret  of 
parting  with  it.  He  knew  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  preparatory  only  to  a  succeed- 
ing state.  As  soon  as  the  season  of  pre- 
liaration  should  be  finished,  he  expected  a 
removal  ;  and  when  Providence  gives  the 
signal,  he  bids  adieu  to  the  world  with  com- 
posed resolution  and  undisturbed  heart. 
VOL    II.  a  What 
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SERM.  What  though  death  interrupt  him  in  the 
^^  middle  of  his  designs,  and  break  off  the 
plans  which  he  had  formed,  of  being  use- 
ful to  his  family  and  the  world  ?    All  these 
he  leaves  with  tranquillity  in  the  hands  o* 
that  Providence  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  resignation  ; 
which    governed    the    world   wisely    and 
graciously  before  he   existed  ;  and  which 
he  knows  will  continue  to  govern  it  with 
equal  wisdom  and  benignity  when  he  shall 
be  in  it  no  more.    The  time  of  his  depar- 
ture was  not  left  to  his  own  choice  ;   but  he 
believes  it  to  be  the  most  proper,  because  it 
is  the  time  chosen  by  him  who  cannot  err. 
Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth 
in  length  of  time,  nor  that  which  is  mea- 
siired  by  number  of  years.    But  wisdom  is 
the  grey  hair  to  man ;  and  an  unspotted  life 
is  old  age.     When  he  beholds  his  friends 
and  relations  mourning  around  him,  his 
heart  may  melt,  but  will  not  be  overpower- 
ed ;  for  it  is  relieved  by  the  thought  that  he 
is  bidding  them  only  a  temporary,  not  an 
eternal  farewell.     He  commends  them,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  the  blessipg  of  that  God 
"  whom 
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^Z,  4 


whom  he  lias  served  ;  and  while  he  is  part-  srrm. 
ing  from  them,   he  hears   a  voice  which  ^^^^• 
soothes   his   spirit  with   those  comtbrting 
words,  Leave  thy  fatherless  children ;    / 
will  preserve  them  alive ;  and  let  thy  wido  w 
trust  in  me. 

But  death  is  more  than  the  conchision 
of  hnman  life.  It  is  the  gate  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  closes  on  this  world,  opens 
into  eternity.  Under  this  view,  it  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  terrour  to  the  serious 
and  reflecting.  The  transition  they  were 
about  to  make  was  awful.  Before  them 
lay  avast  undiscovered  region,  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveller  ever  returned  to  bring 
information  of  the  reception  which  he 
found,  or  of  the  objects  which  he  met 
with  there.  The  first  conception  which 
suggests  itself  is,  that  the  disembodied 
spirit  is  to  appear  before  its  Creator,  who 
is  then  to  act  as  its  Judge.  The  strict  in- 
quisition which  it  must  undergo,  the  im- 
partial doom  which  it  must  hear  pronounc- 
ed, and  the  unalterable  state  to  which  it 
shall  be  assigned,  are  awful  forms  rising 

Q  2  before 
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SERM.  before  the  imagination.     They  are   ideas 
;^^  which  conscience  forces  upon  all.     Man- 
kind can  never   avoid  considering  thein- 
selves  as  accountable  creatures,  nor  avoid 
viewing  death   as  the   season  when   their 
account  is  to  be  given.     Such  a  sentiment 
is   with  most  men  the  source  of  dread  ; 
with  all  men,  of  anxiety.     To  a  certain  de- 
gree a  good  conscience  will  convey  comfort. 
The  reflection  on  a  well-spent  life  makes  a 
wide  difference  between  the  last  moments  of 
the  righteous  and  the  sinner.     But  whose 
conscience  is  so  clear  as  to  strike  him  with 
no  remorse  ?    Whose  righteousness  is  so  un- 
blemished as  to  abide  the  [scrutiny  of  the 
great  searcher  of  hearts   Who  dares  rest  his 
everlasting  fate  upon  his  perfect  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  duty  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life  ? 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  sentiments  of 
men  at  the  approach  of  death  by  their  or- 
dinary train  of  thought  in  the  days  of 
health  and  ease.  Their  views  of  moral 
conduct  are  then,  too  generally  superficial ; 
slight  excuses  satisfy  their  minds,  and  the 
avocations  of  life  prevent  their  attention 

from 
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from  dwelling  lonjj  on  disagreeable  sub-sERM. 
jects-  But  when  altogether  withdrawn  ^^^[' 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  are  left 
to  their  ow  n  reflections  on  past  conduct ; 
w  ith  their  spirits  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
their  minds  impressed  with  the  terrours  of 
an  invisible  region  ;  the  most  resolute  are 
ai)t  to  despond,  and  even  the  virtuous  are 
in  danger  of  sinking  under  the  remem- 
brance of  their  errours  and  frailties.  The 
trembling  mind  casts  everywhere  around 
an  anxious  exploring  eye  after  any  pow  er 
that  can  uphold,  any  mercy  that  will  shield 
and  save  it.  And  accordingly  we  see  how 
eagerly  every  device  has  been  embraced 
which  superstition  could  invent  in  various 
countries,  for  quieting  the  alarms  of  the 
departing  spirit. 

.  Here  appears  the  great  importance  of 
these  discoveries  which  Christianity  has 
made  concerning  the  government  of  the 
universe.  It  displays  the  ensigns  of  grace 
and  clemency.  It  reveals  the  Almighty, 
uot  as  a  creator  only  and  a  judge,  but  as  a 
compassionate  parent,  ivho  knows  our 
frame,  and  remembers  ive  are  dust,  tr/io 

Q  3  pities 
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SERM, pities  us  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children  ; 

^^^^'  and  with  whom  t/iere  is  forgiveness,  that 
he  may  be  loved  as  well  as  feared.     These 
general  views,  however,  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  full  relief,  if  they  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  certain    decisive  facts 
the  gospel  holds  forth  to  us,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  human  nature 
in  its  greatest  extremity  ;  the  atonement 
and  the  intercession  of  Christ.     There  is 
no  sentiment  more  natural  to  men  than  this, 
that  guilt  must  be  expiated  by  suftering. 
All  government  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  public  justice  requires  compensation 
for  crimes  ;  and  all  religions  proceed  upon 
the  belief,  that,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of 
the  sinner,  atonement  must  be  made  to  the 
justice  of  Heaven.     Hence  the  endless  va- 
riety of  sacrifices,  victims,  and  expiations 
which  have   filled  the   earth >    The  great 
sacrifice  which  our  Redeemer  offered   for 
guilt,  coincides  with  these  natural  senti- 
ments of  mankind  in  giving  ease  to  the 
heart.     It  shews  us  the  forfeit  of  guilt  paid 
by  a  divine  personage  in  our  behalf;  and 
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allows  us  to  look  up  to  the  Governor  of  tlie  serm. 
world,  as  mercitul  to  the  guilty  m  consis-  ^^ 
tency  with  justice  and  order.  But  still 
some  anxiety  might  remain  concerning  the 
extension  oi'that  mercy  to  our  own  case  in 
particular.  An  invisible  sovereign  is  an 
awful  idea  ;  almighty,  unknown  power,  is 
always  formidable,  and  would  be  ready  to 
overwhelm  the  spirit  of  the  feeble,  were 
not  an  intercessor  with  that  sovereign  re- 
vealed. This  intercessor  is  one  who  lived 
and  acted  in  our  own  nature  ;  who  not 
only  knows,  but  who  experienced  our 
frailty  ;  who  has  all  the  feelings  of  a  bro- 
ther for  human  infirmity  and  distress  ; 
who  himself  passed  through  that  vallej/  of 
the  shadow  of  death  which  is  now  opening 
on  us ;  to  whose  jjowerful  mediation  with 
his  Father  we  have  every  encouragement 
to  commit  the  charge  of  our  departing  spi- 
rit.—Such  is  the  provision  which  Christia- 
nity has  made  for  comforting  the  last  hours 
of  man.  The  atonement,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  Christ,  are  tlie  refuge  of  the  peni- 
tent sinner,  and  the  consolation  of  the 
saint.     By  their  means  the  throne  of  the 

Q  4  universe 
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SERM.  universe  is  encircled  with  mercy.  The  cloud 
^^i^-  which  hung  over  the  invisible  world  begins 

to  be  dispersed;  and  hope  brightens  through 

the  gloom. 


But  what  completes  the  triumph  of  good 
men  over  death  is,  the  prospect  of  eternal 
felicity.    This  was  the  great  object  after 
which  all  nations  have  sighed,  as  the  only 
complete  remedy  both  of  the  miseries  of 
life  and  the  fears  of  death.     On  this,  the 
learned  and  the    ignorant,   the   civilized, 
and  the  savage   tribes  of  mankind  bent 
their  longing  eyes  ;    eageily  grasping  at 
every    argument,    and    fondly    indulging 
every  hope,  that   could  promise  them   a 
propitious  Deity,  and  the  prolongation  of 
existence  in  a  happier  state.     But  beyond 
wishes  and  feeble  expectations,  the  lig-ht 
of  nature  could  hardly  reach.    Even  the 
most  cultivated,  philosophical  mind  was, 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution,  left  in  painful 
suspense.     Christianity  has  put  an  end  to 
all  hesitation  and  doubt  on  this  important 
subject.      It  has    drawn    aside    the    veil 
through  which   reason  essayed  to  pene- 
trate ; 
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trate  ;  and  lias  displayed  to  full  view  thesFj^j^i. 
future  dwellings  of  the  sj)irits  of  the  iust,  ^'^^^' 
the  mansions  of  everlasting'  rest,  the  cltij  of 
the  living  God.  Not  only  has  it  informed 
us  that  a  state  of  perfect  felicity  is  prepared 
for  the  righteouSj  but  it  has  added  to  this 
information  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  render  that  state  sensible  to  our 
imagination,  and  encouraging  to  our  hopes. 
It  represents  it  as  fully  secured  by  the  gra- 
cious undertaking'  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  describes  it  as  an  inheritance,  to 
which  he  has  given  his  followers  a  right 
and  title.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  it  in  their  name.  He  rose  from 
the  grave  as  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
sleep  ;  and  under  the  character  of  their 
fore-runner,  entered  into  the  heavenly  re- 
gions. I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  He  that  helieveth  on  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  I  give  unto 
mij  sheep  eternal  life.  I  ascend  to  my  fa- 
ther and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God. 

Hence,  to  those  who  have  lived  a  vir- 
tuous life,  and   who   die   in   the  faith    of 

Christ, 
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SERM.  Christ,  the  whole  aspect  of  death  is  chang- 
^^""  ed.  Death  is  to  them  no  longer  the  tyrant 
who  approaches  with  his  iron  rod,  but  the 
messenger  who  brings  the  tidings  of  life 
and  liberty.  The  prospects  which  open  to 
them  cheer  their  minds.  Even  in  the  val- 
ley of  death's  shade,  green  pastures  ^p^e^r 
to  rise.  They  view  themselves  as  going 
forth,  not  to  lie  silent  and  solitary  in  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  not  to  wander  for- 
saken in  the  wide  deserts  of  the  universe, 
not  even  to  pass  into  a  region  where  they 
are  altogether  strangers  and  unknown  ; 
but  to  enter  on  a  land,  new  indeed  to  sight, 
but  by  faith  and  hope  frequented  long 
before ;  where  they  shall  continue  to  be 
under  the  charge  of  him  who  hath  hitherto 
been  their  guardian,  be  re-united  to  many 
of  their  ancient  and  beloved  friends,  and 
admitted  to  join  the  innumerable  mul" 
titude,  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  people,  who  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God.  They  leave  behind  the 
dregs  of  their  nature  ;  and  exchange  this 
confined  and  gloomy  apartment  of  the 
universe,    for    the   glorious  mansions   of 

their 
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their  Father's  liouse.     Blessed  surely  are  serm. 
the  dying  in  this  hope,   and  blessed  the 
dead  in  this  fruition,  resting  from  their  la- 
bours, and  followed  by  their  worlis.    Good 
men  are  detained  at  present  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple:  Death   admits  them 
into  the  holy  place.     As  yet  they  sojourn 
in  the  territories  of  pilgrimage  and  exile  ; 
Death  brings  them  home  to  the  native  land 
of  Spirits.     In  this  world  they  are  divided 
from  one  another,  and  mingled  with  the 
worthless  and   the  vile :   Death  unites  in 
one  assembly   all  the  pure  and  the  just. 
In  the  sight  of  the  universe  they  seemed  to 
die,  and  their  departure  ivas   taken  for 
utter  destruction.     But  they  are  in  peace. 
Their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
the  care  of  them  with  the  Most  High. — O 
Death  !  where  is  now  thy  sting-  ?  O  Grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory?     Where  are  the  ter- 
rours  with  which  thou  hast  so   long  af- 
frighted the   nations  ?       Where   are   thy 
dreary  and  desolate  domains,  tlie  haunts 
of  spectres  and  shades,  the  abhorred  dwel- 
lings of  darkness  and  corruption  ?    At  the 
touch  of  the  divine  rod,  thy  visionary  hor- 

rours 
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SERNT  rours  have  fled.    The  spell  is  broken.    The 
^^"'  dawn  of  the  celestial  morning-  has  dispelled, 
thy  dismal  gloom  ;  and,  instead  of  the  habi- 
tatlon  of  dragonSy  appears  the  paradise  of 
God. 

But  supposing  both  the  regret  of  quit- 
ting life,  and  the  dread  of  entering  into  a 
future  state  to  be  overcome,  there  is  still 
one  circumstance  which  renders  death  for- 
midable to  many  ;  that  is,  the  shock  which 
nature  is  apprehending  to  sustain  at  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
Formidable,  I  admit,  this  may  justly  ren- 
der it  to  them  whose  languishing  spirits 
have  no  inward  fund  whence  they  can  then 
draw  relief.  Firmness  and  strength,  of 
mind  are  peculiarly  requisite  for  the  sup- 
port of  nature  in  its  last  extremity  ;  and 
that  strength  is  supplied  by  religion.  The 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
remembrance  of  a  virtuous  life,  a  well- 
grounded  trust  in  the  divine  acceptance, 
and  a  firm  hope  of  future  felicity,  are  prin- 
ciples sufficient  to  give  composure  and  for- 
titude to  the  heart,  even  in  the  midst  of 

agony. 
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agony.  In  what  a  high  degree  they  can  sej^^i. 
.sasi)entl  or  alleviate  the  feelings  of  pain,  ^'^^• 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  magna- 
nimous behaviour  of  such  as  have  suffered 
death  in  the  cause  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion. How  often  has  the  world  beheld 
them  advancing"  to  meet  that  supposed  king* 
of  terrours,  not  with  calmness  only,  but 
with  joy;  raised  by  divine  prospects  and 
hopes  into  an  entire  neglect  and  contempt 
of  bodily  suffering? 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  a  peculiar 
assistance  from  Heaven  is  looked  for  by 
good  men  at  the  hour  of  death.  As  they 
are  taught  to  believe,  that  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  their  life  divine  goodness  has 
watched  over  them,  they  have  ground  to 
conclude  that  at  the  last  it  will  not  forsake 
them  ;  but  that,  at  the  j^eason  when  its  aid 
is  most  needed,  it  shall  be  most  liberally 
communicated.  Accordingly,  a  persuasion 
so  congruous  to  the  benignity  and  compas- 
sion of  the  Father  of  mercies,  has  been  the 
comfort  of  pious  men  in  every  age.  J^Ii/ 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart-     In  the  valley  of  the 

shadow 
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SERM.  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
^^"-  thou  art  with  me-  When  the  rod  and  staff 
of  this  Shepherd  of  Israel  are  held  forth  to 
his  exi)iring  servants,  declining^  nature 
needs  no  other  support.  The  secret  influ- 
ence of  his  reviving  spirit  is  sufficient  for 
their  consolation  and  strength,  while  the 
painful  struggle  with  mortality  lasts ;  till 
at  length,  when  the  moment  arives  that 
the  silver  cord  must  he  loosed,  and  the 
golden  bowl  he  broken,  tlieir  Almighty 
Protector  carries  off"  the  immortal  spirit  un- 
hurt by  the  fall  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 

and  places  it  in  a  better  mansion. How 

respectable  and  happy  is  such  a  conclusion 
of  human  life,  when  one  in  this  manner 
quits  the  stage  of  time,  honoured  and  sup- 
ported with  the  presence  of  his  Creator, 
and  enjojnog,  till  the  last  moment  of  re- 
flection, the  pleasing  tlioiight,  that  he  has 
not  lived  in  vain  !  /  have  fought  a  good 
fight ;  J  have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  ine 

at  that  day,  , 

After 
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After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  sehm. 
the  advantages  possessed  by  good  men  for  ^'"' 
overcoming'  tlie  fears  of  death,  the  tirst  sen- 
timent which  should  arise  in  our  minds  is 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  hopes  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  Christian  religion- 
How  depressed  and  calamitous  was  the  hu- 
man condition,  as  long-  as  the  terrour  of 
death  hung,  like  a  dark  cloud,  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  ;  when,  after  all  the 
toils  of  life,  the  melancholy  silence  of  the 
grave  appeared  finally  to  close  the  scene  of 
existence  ;  or,  if  a  future  state  opened  be- 
hind it,  that  state  teemed  with  all  those 
forms  of  horrour  which  conscious  guilt 
could  suggest  to  a  terrified  imaginalion ! 
The  happiest  change  which  ever  took  place 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  human  race,  is 
that  produced  by  the  discoveries  with  which 
we  are  blessed  concerning  the  government 
of  the  universe,  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
and  the  future  destination  of  man.  How 
much  dignity  is  thereby  added  to  the  hu- 
man character  and  state  !  What  light  and 
cheerfulness  is  introduced  into  our  abode  ! 
What  eternal  praise  is  due  to  Him,  who, 

accoi'dinsc 
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SERM.  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  he- 
^^^^  gotten  us  again  into  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  deady 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible ,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  leserved  in 
heaven ? 

The  next  effect  which  the  subject  we 
have  considered  should  produce,  is  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  acquire  those  advantages  which 
good  men  enjoy  at  their  death.  The  road 
which  leads  to  them  is  plain  and  obvious. 
A  peaceful  and  happy  death  is,  by  the  ajJ- 
pointment  of  heaven,  connected  with  a  holy 
and  virtClous  life.  Let  us  renounce  crimi- 
nal pursuits  and  plearures ;  let  us  fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments  ;  let  us  hold 
faith  and  a  good  conscience,  if  we  hope  for 
comfort  at  our  last  hour.  To  prepare  for 
this  last  hour,  every  wise  man  should  con- 
sider as  his  most  important  concern.  Death 
may  justly  be  held  the  test  of  life.  Let  a 
man  have  supported  his  cliaracter  with  es- 
teem and  applause,  as  long  as  he  acted  on 
the  busy  stage  of  the  world,  if  at  the  end  he 
sinks  into   dejection  and  terrour,  all  his 

former 
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former  lionour  is  effaced  ;  lie  departs  under  serm. 
tbe  imputation  of  either  a  guilty  conscience,  ^"^* 
or  a  pusillanimous  mind.  In  the  other 
parts  of  human  conduct,  disguise  and  sub- 
tlety may  impose  on  the  world  ;  but  seldom 
can  artifice  be  supported  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  mask  most  commonly  falls 
off,  and  the  genuine  character  appears. 
Wlien  we  behold  the  scene  of  life  closed 
with  proi>er  composure  and  dignity,  we 
naturally  infer  integrity  and  fortitude.  We 
are  led  to  beheve  that  divine  assistance  sup- 
ports the  soul,  and  we  presage  its  transition 
into  a  happier  mansion.  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace. 

The  last  instruction  which  our  subject 
points  out,  respects  the  manner  in  which  a 
wise  and  good  man  ought  to  stand  affected 
towards  life  and  death.  He  ought  not  fo 
be  servilely  attached  to  the  one.  He  has 
no  reason  abjectly  to  dread  the  other.  Life 
is  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  may  justly 
cherish  and  hold  dear.  Nay,  he  is  bound 
by  all  fair  means  to  guard  and  preserve  it, 
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m:rm.  that  he  may  continue  to  be  useful  in  that 
3^  post  of  duty  where  Providence  has  placed 
him.  But  there  are  higher  principles  to 
which  the  love  of  life  should  remain  sub- 
ordinate. Wherever  religion,  virtue  or  true 
;  honour,  call  him  forth  to  danger,  life  ought 
to  be  hazarded  without  fear.  There  is  a 
generous  contempt  of  death,  which  should 
distinguish  those  who  live  and  walk  by  the 
faith  of  immortality.  This  is  the  source  of 
courage  in  a  Christian.  His  behaviour 
ought  to  shew  the  elevation  of  his  soul  above 
the  present  world ;  ought  to  discover  the 
liberty  which  he  possesses,  of  following  the 
native  sentiments  of  his  mind,  without  any 
of  those  restraints  and  fetters  which  the  fear 
of  death  imposes  on  vicious  men. 

At  the  same  time,  this  rational  contempt 
of  death  must  carefully  be  distinguished 
from  that  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless  in- 
difterence,  with  which  some  have  affected 
to  treat  it.  This  is  what  cannot  be  justifi- 
ed on  any  principle  of  reason.  Human  life 
is  no  trifle,  which  men  may  play  away  at 
their  pleasure.  Death,  in  every  view,  is  an 
important  event.     It  is  the  most  solemn 
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crisis  of  the  human  existence.  A  good  man  serm. 
has  reason  to  meet  it  with  a  calm  and  firm  '^** 
mind.  But  no  man  is  entitled  to  treat  it 
with  ostentatious  levity.  It  calls  for  manly 
seriousness  of  thought.  It  requires  all  the 
recollection  of  which  we  are  capable  ;  that 
%vith  the  proper  disposition  of  dependent 
beings,  when  the  diKst  is  about  to  return  to 
its  dust,  we  may  deliver  up  the  spirit  to 
him  who  gave  it. 
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SERMON     IX. 

On  the  Happiness  of  a  Future  State. 

Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 


Revelat.  vii.  9. 

After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo  !  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  cloathed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands. 

SERM.  TN  this  mysterious    book   of  Scripture 
J[^   jL    many  revolutions  are  foretold,  which 
were  to  take  place  in  the  church  of  God. 
They  are  not  indeed  so  foretold  as  to  afford 

clear 
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clear  and  precise  information  concerning  serm. 
the  time  of  their  coming  to  pass.     It  would    ^^' 
have  been  on  many  accounts,  improper  to 
have  lifted  up  too  far  that  awful  veil  which 
covers  futurity.    The  intention  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  was  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  learned,  by  disclosing  to  them  the  fate 
of  monarchies  and  nations,  but  to  satisfy 
the  serious   concerning  the  general  plan, 
and  final  issue,  of  the  divine  government. 
Amidst  those  distresses  which  befel  Chris- 
tians during  the  first  ages,  the  discoveries 
made  in  this  book  were  peculiarly  season- 
able ;  as  they  shewed  that  there  was  an 
Almighty  Guardian,   who   watched   with 
particular  attention  over  the   interests  of 
the  church  which  he  had   formed  ;    who 
foresaw  all  the  commotions  which  were  to 
happen  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  would  so  over-rule  them  as  to  promote 
in  the  end  the  cause  of  truth.     This  is  the 
chief  scope   of  those  mystic  visions  with 
which  the  Apostle  John  was  fjtvoured  ;  of 
seals  opened  in  heaven  ;  of  trumpets  sound- 
ing; and  vials  poured  forth.    The  kingdom 
of  darkness  was  to  maintain  for  a  while  a 

violent 
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SERM  violent  struggle  against  the  kingdom  of 
IX.  light.  But  at  the  conclusion,  a  voice  was 
to  be  heard,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters 
and  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  Allelu^ 
jah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
eth.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoins  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever.  Such  is 
the  prospect  with  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
at  intervals  enlightens,  and  with  which  he 
finally  terminates,  the  many  dark  and  dire- 
ful scenes  that  are  exhibited  in  this  book- 
In  closing  the  canon  of  scripture,  he,  with 
great  propriety,  leaves  upon  our  mind  deep 
impressions  of  the  triumphs  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed. 
After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo  !  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  cloathed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands. 

These  words  present  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  saints  in  heaven  ; 
a  subject  on  which  it  is,  at  all  times,  both 
comfortable  and  improving  to  meditate. 

On 
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On  this  day  in  particular,  when  we  are  to  .erm 
commemorate  the  dyini?  love  of  our  Sa-  ^^* 
vioiir,  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  contemplating  what  his  love  hath  pur- 
chased ;  in  order  both  to  awaken  our  gra- 
titude^ and  to  confirm  our  attachment  to 
him.  The  sacrament  of  the  sn])per  is  the 
oath  of  our  fidelity.  Let  us  dispose  our- 
selves for  celebrating  it,  by  taking  a  view 
of  the  rewards  which  await  the  faithful.  I 
shall,  for  this  end,  in  several  observations 
from  the  words  of  the  text,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  context,  endeavour  to 
illustrate,  in  some  imperfect  degree,  the 
prospect  which  is  here  afforded  us  of  a 
state  of  future  felicity ;  and  then  shall 
make  practical  improvement  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

I.  What  the  words  of  the  text  most 
obviously  suggest  is,  that  heaven  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  state  of  blessed  society.  A 
multitude,  a  numerous  assembly,  are  here 
represented  as  sharing  together  the  same 
felicity  and  honour.  Without  society,  it  is 
impossible  for  man  to  be  happy.    Place 

H  4  him 
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SiT RM.  1h«h  ill  a  region  where  he  was  surrounded 
^_j_^  with  every  pleasure  ;  yet  there,  if  he  found 
himself  a  solitary  individual,  he  would  pine 
asid  languish.     They  are  not  merely  our 
wants,  and  our  mutual  dependence,  but 
our  native  instincts  also,  which  impel  us  to 
associate  together.     The  intercourse  which 
we  here  maintain  with  our  fellows,  is  a 
source  of  our  chief  enjoyments.     But,  alas  I 
how  much  are  these  allayed  by  a  variety  of 
disagreeable  circumstances  that  enter  into 
all  our  connexions  I     Sometimes  we  suffer 
from  the  distresses  of  those  whom  we  love, 
and  sometimes  from  their  vices  or  frailties. 
Where  friendship  is  cordial,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  wounds  of  painful  sympathy,  and  to 
the  anguish  of  violent  separation.     Where 
it  is  so  oool  as  not  to  occasion  sympathetic 
pains,  it  is  never  productive  of  much  plea- 
sure.  The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world 
consists  in  a  circulation  of  frivolous  inter- 
course, in  which  the  heart  has  no  concern. 
It  is  generally  insipid,  and  often  soured  by 
the  slightest  difference  in  humour,  or  op- 
position of  interest.    We  fly  to  company,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  wearisome  corre- 
spondence 
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spondence  with  ourselves  ;  and  the  vexa-  serm. 
tions  which  we  meet  with  in  society  drive  -^^* 
us  back  again  into  solitude.  Even  among 
the  virtuous,  dissentions  arise  ;  and  disa- 
greement in  opinion  too  often  produces 
alienation  of  heart.  We  form  few  con- 
nexions where  somewhat  does  not  occur 
to  disappoint  our  hopes.  The  beginnings 
are  often  pleasing.  We  flatter  ourselves 
with  having  found  those  who  will  never 
give  us  any  disgust.  But  weaknesses  are 
too  soon  discovered.  Suspicions  arise ; 
and  love  waxes  cold.  We  are  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  accustomed  to  live  in 
disguise.  A  studied  civility  assumes  the 
name  without  the  pleasure  of  friendship  ; 
and  secret  animosity  and  envy  are  often 
concealed  under  the  caresses  of  dissembled 
affection. 

Hence  the  pleasure  of  earthly  'society, 
like  all  our  other  pleasures,  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  and  can  give  us  a  very  faint 
conception  of  the  joy  that  must  arise  from 
the  society  of  perfect  spirits  in  a  happier 
world.  Here,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  select  from  the  corrupted  croud  a  tew 

with 
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SERivi.  with  whom  we  wish  to  associate  in  strict 
,  ^^:  union.     There,  are  assembled  all  the  wise, 
the  holy,  and  the  just,  who  ever  existed  in 
the  universe  of  God  ;  without  any  distresses 
to  trouble  their  mutual  bliss,  or  any  source 
of  disagreement  to  interrupt  their  perpe- 
tual harmony.     Artifice  and  concealment 
are  unknown  there.    There,  no  competitors 
struggle,  no    faction    contend  :    no  rivals 
supplant  each  other.     The  voice  of  discord 
never  rises,  the  whisper  of  suspicion  never 
circulates,  among  those  innocent  and  be- 
nevolent spirits.     Each,  happy  in  himself, 
participates  in  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest ; 
and,  by  reciprocal  communications  of  love 
and  friendship,  at  once  receives  from  and 
adds  to  the  sum  of  general  felicity.     Re- 
new the  memory  of  the  most  affectionate 
friends  with  whom  you  were  blest  in  any 
period  of  your  life.     Divest  them   of  all 
those  infirmities  which  adhere  to  the  hu- 
man character.     Recal  the  most  pleasing 
and  tender  moments  which  you  ever  en- 
joyed in  their  society  ;    and   the  remem- 
brance of  those  sensations  may  assist  you 
in  conceiving  that  felicity  which  is  pos- 
sessed 
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sessed  by  tlie  saints  above.     The  happiness  serm. 
of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity,  is,     ^* 
with  great  justice  and  beauty,  compared  by 
the  Psalmist  to  such  things  as  are  most  re- 
freshing to  the  heart  of  man  ;  to  tlie  fra^ 
grancy  of  the  richest  odours,  and  to  the 
reviving  influence  of  soft  aitherial  dews. 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  poured  on 
the  head  of  Aaron ;  and  like  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  even  the  deiv  that  descendeth  on 
the  mountains  of  Zion,  where  the  Lord 
commandeth   the   blessing,   even   life  for 
evermore. 

Besides  the  felicity  which  springs  from 
perfect  love,  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  particularly  enhance  the  blessedness 
of  that  multitude  who  stand  before  the 
throne  ;  these  are,  access  to  the  most  ex- 
alted society,  and  renewal  of  the  most  ten- 
der connexions  ;  the  former  is  pointed  out 
jn  the  scripture  hy  joining  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  first  born  ;  by  sitting 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  a  ])romise 
which  opens  the  sublimest  prospects  to  the 

human 
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SERM  Ji"*^^^  mind.     It  allows  good  men  to  en- 
ts.  tertain  the  hope,  that  separated  from  all 
the  dregs  of  the  human  mass,   from  that 
mixed  and  polluted  crowd  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  now  dwell,  they  shall  be  per 
mitted  to    mingle   with  prophets,   patri- 
archs, and  apostles,  with   legislators  and 
heroes,  with  all  those  great  and  illustrious 
spirits,  who  have  shone  in  former  ages  as 
the  servants  of  God,  or  the  benefactors  of 
men  ;  whose  deeds  we  are  accustomed  to 
celebrate  ;  whose  steps  we  now  follow  at  a 
distance  ;  and  whose  names  we  pronounce 
with  veneration. 

United  to  this  high  assembly,  the  blessed 
at  the  same  time  renew  those  ancient  con- 
nexions with  virtuous  friends  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  death.  The  prospect  of 
this  awakens  in  the  heart  the  most  pleasing 
and  tender  sentiment  which  perhaps  can  fill 
it,  in  this  mortal  state.  For  of  ail  the  sor- 
rows which  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure, 
none  is  so  bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
fatal  stroke  which  separates  us  in  appear- 
ance, for  ever,  from  those  to  whom  either 
nature  or  friendship  had  intimately  joined 

our 
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our  hearts.  Memory,  from  time  to  time,  serat. 
renews  the  aiiguisli  ;  opens  the  wound  ^^ 
which  seemed  once  to  have  been  closed  ; 
and  by  recalling*  joys  that  are  past  and  gone, 
touches  every  spring  of  painful  sensibility. 
In  these  agonizing  moments,  how  relieving 
the  thought,  that  the  separation  is  only 
temporary,  not  eternal ;  that  there  is  a  time 
to  come,  of  re-union  with  those  with  whom 
our  happiest  days  were  spent ;  whose  joys 
and  sorrows  once  were  ours  ;  and  from 
whom,  after  we  shall  have  landed  on  the 
peaceful  shore  where  they  dwell,  no  revo-» 
lutions  of  nature  shall  ever  be  able  to  part 
us  more ! — Such  is  the  society  of  the  blessed 
above.  Of  such  are  the  multitude  com- 
posed who  stand  before  the  throne.  Let  us 
now  observe, 

II.  That  this  is  not  only  a  blessed  but  a 
numerous  society.  It  is  called  a  multitude, 
a  great  multitude,  a  great  multitude  which 
no  man  could  number.  These  expressions 
convey  the  most  enlarged  views  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  glory.  Dismay  not  yourselves 
with  the  apprehension  of  heaven  being  a 

confined 
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SERM.  confined  and  almost  inaccesible  region, 
*^'  into  which  it  is  barely  possible  for  a  small 
handful  to  gain  admission,  after  making 
their  escape  from  the  general  wreck  of  the 
human  race.  In  my  Father's  house,  said 
our  Saviour,  there  are  many  mansions' 
That  city  of  the  living  God  towards  which 
you  profess  to  bend  your  course,  is  prepar- 
ed for  the  reception  of  citizens  innumera- 
ble. It  already  abounds  with  inhabitants ; 
and  more  and  more  shall  be  added  to  it, 
until  the  end  of  time.  Whatever  difficul- 
ties there  are  in  the  way  which  leads  to  it, 
they  have  been  often  surmounted.  The 
path,  though  narrow,  is  neither  impassable, 
nor  untrodden.  Though  the  gate  stands  not 
so  wide  as  that  which  opens  into  hell,  yet 
through  the  narrow  gate  multitudes  have 
entered,  and  been  crowned. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  among 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  the  un- 
charitable spirit  has  prevailed  of  unwar- 
rantably circumscribing  the  terms  of  divine 
grace  within  a  narrow  circle  of  their  own 
drawing.  The  one  half  of  the  Christian 
world  has  often  doomed  the  other,  with- 
out 
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out  mercy,  to  eternal  perdition.  Without  serm. 
the  pale  of  that  church  to  which  each  sect  ^^' 
belongs,  they  seem  to  hold  it  impossible 
for  salvation  to  be  attained.  But  is  this 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ?  Can  a 
Christian  believe  the  effects  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  to  be  no  greater  than  these  ? 
For  this  did  the  Son  of  God  descend  from 
the  highest  heavens,  and  pour  out  his  soul 
unto  the  death,  that  only  a  few,  who  adopt 
the  same  modes  of  expression,  and  join  in 
the  same  forms  of  worship  with  us,  might 
be  brought  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Is 
this  all  the  deliverance  he  has  wrought 
vpon  the  earth  ?  He  was  with  child ;  he 
was  in  pain-,  and  shall  he  not  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  he  satisfied  ? 
Surely,  the  Scripture  has  given  us  full 
ground  to  conclude,  that  the  trophies  of  our 
Redeemer's  grace  shall  correspond  to  the 
greatness  of  his  power.  The  Captain  of 
our  salvation  shall  bring  many  sons  with 
himself  to  glory.  The  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  his 
seed'.  He  shall  justify  many .     Men  shall 

he 
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SERM.  be  blessed  in  Jilm,  and  all  nations  shall  call 
vrli  ^*^''*  blessed.     For  our  farther  encourage- 
ment let  us  observe, 

III.     That  the  heavenly  society  is  re- 
presented in  the  text,  as  gathered  out  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race.     This  is 
intimated  by  the  remarkable  expressions 
of  a  multitude  ivhich  no  man  could  num^ 
ber,  of  all  nations y  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongues ;  as  if  designed  on  purpose 
to  correct  our  narrovi^  notions  of  the  extent 
and  power  of  divine  grace.     They  whom 
distant  seas  and  regions  now  divide,  whose 
languages   and    manners   are    at  present 
strange  to  one  another,  shall  then  mingle 
'       in  the  same  assembly.     No  situation  is  so 
remote,  and  no  station  so  unfavourable,  as 
to  preclude  access  to  the  heavenly  felicity. 
A  road  is  opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
those  blissful  habitations,  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  from  all  conditions  of  hu- 
man life  ;  from  the  peopled  city,  and  from 
the  solitary  desert ;    from  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  and  from  the  palaces  of  kings  ; 
from  the  dwellings  of  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, 
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plicity,  and  from  the  regions  of  science  and  serm. 
improvement.     They  shall  come,  says  our    ^^* 
blessed  Lord  himself,  from  the  east,  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north,  and  from 
the  south,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Such  discoveries  serve  both  to  enlarge  our 
conceptions]  of  the  extent  of  divine  good 
ness,  and  to  remove  those  fears  which  are 
ready  to  arise  from  particular  situations  in 
life.  Were  you  permitted  to  draw  aside  the 
veil,  and  to  view  that  diversified  assembly 
of  the  blessed  who  surround  the  throne,  you 
would  behold  among:  them  numbers  who 
Iiave  overcome  the  same  difficulties  which 
encounter  you,  and  which  you  dread  as  in- 
superable. You  would  behold  there  the 
uninstructed,  with  whom  an  upright  inten- 
tion supplied  the  place  of  knowledge  ;  the 
feeble,  whom  divine  grace  had  strengthen- 
ed ;  and  the  misled,  whom  it  had  brought 
back  into  the  right  patli.  You  would  be- 
hold the  young  who  had  surmounted  the 
allurements  of  youthful  pleasure,  and  the 
old  who  had  born  the  distresses  of  aae  with 
undecayed  constancy  ;  many  whom  want 
VOL.  11.  S  could 
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SERM.  could  not  tempt  to  dishonesty  ;  many 
^^"  whom  riches  did  not  seduce  into  pride  or 
impiety  ;  many  who,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  ensnaring  circumstances,  in  the  midst 
of  camps  and  armies,  and  corrupted  courts, 
had  preserved  unsullied  integrity.  In  a 
word  jfrotn  all  kindreds  and  people,  that 
is,  from  all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  tribes  of 
men,  even  from  among'  publicans  and  sin- 
ners,  you  would  behold  those  whom  divine 
assistance  had  conducted  to  future  glory. 
— And  is  not  the  same  assistance,  in  its  full 
extent,  offered  also  to  us  ?  Encompassed, 
while  we  run  the  Christian  race,  with  this 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  finished  their 
course  with  success  ;  animated,  while  we 
fight  the  good  fight,  with  the  shouts  of 
those  who  have  overcome  and  are  crown- 
ed, shall  despair  enervate  or  deject  our 
minds  ?  From  the  happy  multitude  above, 
there  issues  a  voice  which  ought  to  sound 
perpetually  in  the  ear  of  faith.  Be  ye 
faithful  unto  the  death,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  life ;  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  Be 

followers 
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followers  oftis  who  through  faith  and  pa-  seiim. 
tiencc  are   now  inheritiny;   the  proniises.   ^^ 
Consider, 

IV.  The  description  given  in  the  text 
of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
society.  They  were  beheld  by  the  Apostle 
standini*'  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  eloathed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands.  All  that  these  palms 
and  white  robes,  import,  it  is  not  given  ns 
now  to  nnderstand.  We  know  tliat  among 
all  nations  they  have  been' used  as  ensigns 
of  joy  and  victory ;  and  are  nndoubtedly 
employed  here  to  represent  that  distin- 
guished felicity  and  honour  to  which  hu- 
man nature  shall  be  tJien  advanced.  But 
we  must  be  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
the  blessed,  in  order  to  comprehend  their 
employments  and  pleasures  ;  and  therefore 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enlarge.  The  silence  of  humble 
and  respectful  iiope  better  becomes  us,  than 
the  indulgence  of  those  excursions  of  fancy, 
which  degrade  the  subject  they  endeavour 
to  exhalt 

S  2  One 
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SERM.  One  circumstance  only  cannot  fail  to  at- 
^^-  tract  particular  attention  ;  that  the  blessed 
are  here  described  as  landing  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb  ;  that  is,  en- 
joying the  immediate  presence  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  The  unhappy  distance  at 
which  we  are  now  removed  from  God,  is 
the  source  of  all  our  woes.  Those  territo- 
ries which  we  inhabit,  are  not  His  abode. 
They  are  regions  of  exile.  They  are  the 
dwellings  of  a  fallen  race ;  and  are  con- 
demned to  be  invested  with  clouds  and  | 
darkness.  Here,  God  standeth  afar  o&\ 
In  vain  we  often  pursue  his  presence 
through  his  works,  his  ways,  and  his  religi- 
ous institutions.  He  is  said  to  be  a  God 
that  hideth  himself  He  dwelleth,  as  to  us, 
in  the  secret  place  of  thunder.  He  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth 
a  thick  cloud  upon  it.  The  manifestation 
of  his  presence  shall  be  the  signal  for  the 
renovation  of  all  things.  When  that  Sun 
of  righteousness  breaks  forth  from  the 
cloud  which  now  conceals  him,  sorrow  and 
sin,  and  every  evil  thing,  shall  fly  away 

before 
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before  the  brightness  of  liis  fact  For  seum. 
neither  guilt  nor  misers^  can  remain  where  ^^• 
God  dwells.  As  the  rising  of  tlie  sun 
transforms  at  once  the  face  of  nature,  and 
converts  the  whole  extent  of  si)ace,  over 
which  his  beams  are  spread,  into  a  region 
of  light ;  so  shall  the  divine  presence,  as 
soon  as  it  is  revealed,  ditiuse  universal  bliss 
over  all  who  behold  it.  It  wni^ovts  fulness 
of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore.  The 
inspired  writer  of  this  book  thus  describes 
its  effects  ;  There  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  erying,  nor  pain  :  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  aivay.  He 
that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new.  They  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more.  JBut  the 
Lamb  uhich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living'  fountains  of  icater.  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  But, 
descending  from  this  too  sublime  theme, 
let  us, 

V.  Turn  our  attention  to  a  circumstance 
in  this  slate  of  future  happiness,  more  com- 
mensurate 
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SEiiM.  mensHrateto  our  present  conceptions,which 


IX. 


is  suggested  by  the  commentary  upon  the 
words  o[  the  text  given  in  the  sequel  of  the 
chapter.     And  one  of  the  elders  answered^ 
saying  unto  me,  What  are  these  which  are 
arrayed  in  tvhite  robes;  and  whence  came 
they?     And  I  said  unto   him,  Sir,  thou 
knotvest.     And  he  said  unto  me.  These  are 
they  whiclt  came  out  of  great  tribulation. 
This  explanatory  circumstance  may  relate 
particularly  to  the  case  of  those  primitive 
sufferers  who  endured  severe  persecution 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.     But,  in  gene- 
ral, it  presents  this  natural  and  beautiful 
view  of  the  future  felicity  of  good  men,  that 
it  is  their  rest  from  the  troubles  and  toils 
of  life.     For,  to  all,  even  to  the  happiest, 
human  life  is  tribulation  and  conflict.    No 
man  is  thoroughly  at  ease  in  his  condition. 
Pursuits  succeeding  to  pursuits  keep  us  in 
constant  agitation  ;  while  frequent  returns 
of  disappointment  break  our  plans,  and 
oppress  our  spirits. — Fatigued  by  such  a 
variety  of  toils,  mankind  have  ever  looked 
forward  to  rest  as  their  favourite  object, 
Throughout    all    their  ranks,    from    the 

highest 
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Ijigliest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  in  perpetual  sRii.vi 
chace  of  it ;  and  it  perpetually   flies  be-    ^^ 
fore  them.     It  is   an  object  which   here 
they  are  doomed  always  to  seek,  and  never 
to  enjoy. 

The  nature  and  laws  of  our  present  state 
admit  not  the  gratification  of  this  favourite 
wish.  For,  besides  the  necessity  of  trouble 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  discipline 
and  improvement,  our  very  happiness, 
such  as  it  is  in  this  world,  requires  a  circu- 
lation of  labours.  Our  enjoyment  consists 
in  pursuit,  not  in  attainment.  Attainment 
is  with  us,  for  most  part,  the  grave  of  plea- 
sure. Had  we  no  object  to  excite  fresh 
activity,  and  to  impel  us  to  new  toils,  liu- 
man  life  would  quickly  stagnate  in  melan- 
oholy  indolence.  At  the  same  time  the 
current  of  all  our  wishes  tend  to  repose, 
ln\aginary  forms  float  incessantly  before 
our  view,  of  the  hai)piness  which  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  rest :  And  from  this  conflict  be- 
tween our  wishes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  actual  situation  on  the  other,  arise 
much  of  the  disquiet,  and  much  of  the  in- 
felicity of  hum  an  life.    It  is  only  in  heaven 

that 
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SEiiM  that  the  tranquil  repose,  which  on  earth  is 
_[^  no  more  than  a  pleasing  phantom,  shall  be 
fully  realized.  There,  remaineth  at  last  a 
rest  for  the  people  of  God  ;  rest  from  the 
disturbance  of  passion,  the  vanity  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  vexation  of  disappointment ; 
rest  from  all  the  sins  and  the  sorrows  of 
this  miserable  world :  rest,  which  shall 
not  be  merely  an  indolent  cessation  from 
labour,  but  a  full  and  satisfying'  enjoyment. 
Good  men  shall  rest  from  their  labours^ 
and  their  ivorks  shall  follow  them.  They 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  They 
have  fulfilled  with  honour,  their  appointed 
course  of  trial.  They  have  sat  down  in  the 
seat  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and  of  past  labours 
nothing  remains  but  the  pleasing  review, 
and  the  happy  fruits.  There  is  still  to  be 
considered, 

VI.  One  very  material  circumstance, 
descriptive  both  of  the  character,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
heavenly  bliss.  Not  only  have  they  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  but,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Gcd  adds,  in  explaining  the  text,  they 

have 
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have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  serm. 
white  in  the   blood  of  the  hamb.     Two    ^^ 
tilings  are  here  suggested  ;   the  sanctity  of 
the  blessed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
attained. 

First,  their  sanctity  or  purity  is  emble- 
matically described,  by  their  being  cloatiied 
in  robes  which  are  ^cashed  and  made  wliite. 
In  order  to  qualify  human  nature  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  happiness  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  it  must  undergo  a 
change  so  great,  as  to  receive  in  Scripture 
the  appellation  of«  new  birth;  a  change 
to  which  all  the  institutions  of  religion,  and 
all  the  operations  of  grace,  contribute  in 
this  life,  but  which  is  not  completed  till 
the  next.  In  this  sanctity,  or  regeneration, 
consists  not  only  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  future  felicity,  but  whicli  is  not  so 
commonly  attended  to,  consists  an  essential 
part  of  that  felicity  itself.  For  whence 
arises  the  misery  of  this  present  world  ?  It 
is  not  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmosphere, 
our  changing  seasons  and  inclement  skies. 
It  is  not  owing  to  the  debility  of  our  bodies, 
or  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  goods 

of 
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SERM  of  fortune.  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of 
^  '^-  this  kind,  a  pure,  a  stedfast,  an  enlighten- 
ed mmd,  possessed  of  exalted  virtue,  could 
enjoy  itself  in  peace,  and  smile  at  the  im- 
potent assaults  of  fortune  and  the  elements. 
It  is  within  ourselves  that  misery  has  fix- 
ed its  seat.  Our  disordered  hearts,  our 
guilty  passions,  our  violent  prejudices,  and 
misplaced  desires,  are  the  instruments  of 
the  torment  which  we  endiire.  These 
sharpen  the  darts  which  adversity  would 
otherwise  point  in  vain  against  us.  These 
are  the  vials  of  wrath  which  pour  forth 
placines  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; 
and  make  the  dwellings  of  nations  become 
the  abodes  of  woe.  Thence  discontent 
and  remorse  gnaw  the  hearts  of  indivi- 
duals. Thence  society  is  torn  by  open  vio- 
lence, or  undermined  by  secret  treachery ; 
and  man  is  transformed  into  a  savage  to 
man. 

But  suppose  sin  to  be  banished  from  the 
world  ;  suppose  perfect  purity  and  charity 
to  descend  from  heaven,  and  to  animate 
every  human  breast ;  and  you  would  be- 
hold the  present  habitation  of  men  changed 

into 
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into  the  paradise  of  God.  Tlie  undisturbed  sfrm. 
enjoyment  of  a  lioly  mind,  and  of  a  blissful  ^^ 
union  with  one  another,  would  scarcely  al- 
low us  to  feel  those  external  evils  of  which 
we  now  so  loudly  complain.  All  nature 
would  assume  a  different  appearance  a- 
round  ns.  That  golden  age  which  was  so 
long"  the  subject  of  the  philosopher's  dream, 
and  of  the  poet's  song",  would  in  fact  take 
l>lace.  According  to  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  an  ancient  prophecy,  springs 
u'onld  then  rise  in  the  desert,  and  rivers  be 
opened  in  the  thirsty  land.  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  would  he  glad. 
The  wolf  would  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid.  Judg- 
ment would  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and 
righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  fiehL 
The  desert  would  rejoice,  and  blossom  as 

the  rose. If  such,  even  in  this  world, 

would  be  the  effects  of  innocence  and  vir- 
tue completely  restored,  how  much  greater 
must  they  be  in  that  new  earth  and  those 
new  heavens,  where  rectitude  of  nature 
shall  be  combined  with  every  circumstance 
of  external  felicity?     It  is  the  jiresent  im- 

X^erfect 
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SERM  perfect  state  of  human  virtue  that  hinders 
*^*    us  from  conceiving  fully  the  influence  of 
righteousness  upon  happiness.     The  robes 
in  which  the  best  men  are  now  cloathed,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  text,  are  sullied 
with  so  many  stains,  as  to  convey  no  ade- 
quate  idea  of  the  original  beauty  which 
belongs  to  the  garb  of  righteousness.     But 
when   the  stains  shall   be  washed    away, 
when  these  robes  shall  be  made  perfectly 
white  and  pure,  a  lustre  will  flow  from 
them,  of  which  we  can,   as  yet,  form  no 
conception. 

But  how  are  the  robes  of  the  blessed  thus 
washed  ?  Whence  is  derived  that  spotless 
purity  in  which  they  are  arrayed  ?  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  answered  us,  from  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  leading  our  thoughts 
to  that  high  dispensation  of  mercy,  to 
which  the  saints  above  owe  their  establish- 
ment, first  in  grace,  and  then  in  glory. 
From  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  flew  both  the  atonement 
of  human  guilt,  and  the  regeneration  of 
human  nature.  Human  nature  had  fallen 
too  low  to  be  capable  of  retrieving  itself. 

It 
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It  could  not  regain  its  primitive  innocence,  serm. 
and  still  less  was  capable  of  raising  itself  ^^ 
so  high  iu  the  scale  of  existence  as  to 
mingle  with  angels.  We  had  neither  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  discover,  nor  virtue  to 
merit,  nor  ability  to  qualify  ourselves  for 
enjoying  celestial  glory.  Heaven  must 
have  been  either  covered  from  our  view  by 
perpetual  darkness,  or  only  beheld  from 
afar  as  an  inaccessible  region,  if  Christ  had 
not  interposed  to  open  for  us  a  new  and 
living  way  within  the  veil.  The  obliga- 
tions which  his  generous  undertaking 
has  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  will 
tend  highly  to  increase  the  felicity  of  the 
blessed.  The  sense  of  being  distinguish- 
ed by  so  illustrious  a  benefactor,  and  the 
corresponding  returns  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  him,  form  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  those  emotions  which  shall 
continue  to  delight  them  through  all 
eternity. 

From  those  views  of  a  state  of  future 
happiness  which  the  text  has  suggested,  va- 
rious instructions  relating  to  life  and  prac- 
tice 
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SERM.  tice  naturally  arise.  We  are  taught  to  rec- 
\2^  tify  Qur  notions  of  felicity  ;  to  look  for  it, 
not  in  what  is  external,  but  in  what  relates 
to  the  mind  and  heart ;  in  good  dispositions 
and  a  purified  soul ;  in  unity  and  friendship 
with  one  another,  and  in  the  divine  pre- 
sence and  favour.  If  such  things  form  the 
principal  articles  of  future  bliss,  they  can- 
not but  be  essential  to  our  happiness  in  the 
more  early  periods  of  existence ;  and  he 
who  seeks  his  chief  enjoyment  from  an  op- 
posite quarter,  errs  widely  from  the  path 
which  conducts  to  felicity. 

We  are  farther  taught  whence  to  derive 
constancy  and  perseverance,  amidst  the 
present  discouragements  of  a  virtuous  life. 
In  this  world,  we  often  behold  good  men 
depressed,  and  the  wicked  prospering 
around  us.  Our  best  deeds  meet  with  un- 
just returns  from  an  ungrateful  world. 
Sincerity  is  over-reached  by  craft,  and  in- 
nocence falls  a  victim  td  power.  But  let 
us  not  on  such  occasions  say  within  our- 
selves, that  in  vain  ive  have  cleansed  our 
hearts,  and  washed  our  hands  in  hinocency. 
Let  us  rest  on  the  assurance,  that  these 

disorders 
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disorders  extend  not  far  in  the  kingdom  of  serm. 
God.  They  affect  only  the  first  stage  of  ^^• 
existence.  They  relate  to  discipline  and  ^^ 
trial,  which  will  soon  be  finished.  In  that 
permanent  state  which  is  abont  to  o])en,  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things  shall  arise. 
When  dejected  with  the  evils  of  life,  let  us 
look  upward  to  that  happy  multitude  who 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
novj  stand  before  the  throne.  Until  the 
day  arrive  which  shall  join  us  to  that 
blessed  assembly,  let  us  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  hope  that  is  before  us,  by 
supporting-,  with  a  constant  mind,  the 
trials  of  our  fidelity.  Be  patient ;  stabtish 
your  hearts.  The  coming  of  the  L.ord 
di^aweth  nigh. 

From  the  pro,spects  which  the  text  has 
afforded,  we  may  likewise  learn  what  the 
spirit  is  which  should  regulate  our  life. 
Sanctity  of  conduct,  dignity  of  character, 
elevation  of  affections,  become  those  who 
expect  to  mingle  with  angels,  and  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  I  mean  not 
that  such  prospects  should  carry  away  our 
whole  attention  from  the  present  world, 

where 
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SERM.  where  undoubtedly  lies  the  chief  scene  of 
^^'  human  action,  of  human  duty.  But  while 
we  act  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we 
ought  at  the  same  time  so  to  remember  our 
connexion  with  a  better  world,  as  not  to 
debase  ourselves  with  what  is  mean,  not  to 
defile  ourselves  with  what  is  impure,  not  to 
entangle  ourselves  among  what  is  ensnar- 
ing, in  the  present  state.  Let  neither  its 
advantages  elate,  nor  its  disappointments 
deject  us  ;  but  with  an  equal  sjjirit,  with  a 
mind  full  of  immortality,  let  us  pass  through 
all  the  changes  of  this  mortal  life. 

Finally,  Let  the  discoveries  of  future 
happiness  inspire  us  with  suitable  gratitude 
to  God  and  Christ ;  to  the  eternal  Father, 
who  originally  decreed  such  rewards  for 
the  righteous ;  and  to  the  Son,  who  acts 
in  the  high  character  of  the  Dispenser  of 
the  divine  mercies,  and  the  great  Restorer 
of  the  fallen  race  of  men.  Particularly 
when  approaching  to  God  in  solemn  acts 
of  devotion,  such  as  we  are  at  this  day  to 
yierform,  let  gratitude  be  alive  and  ardent 
in  our  heart.  The  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  death  is  in  a  hip^h  degree  suited 

to 
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to  awaken  every  emotion  of  tenderness  and  serm; 
love.  It  brings  before  us,  under  one  view,  ^^'^ 
all  the  obligations  which  we  lie  under  to 
this  great  benefactor  of  mankind.  When 
just  ready  to  suffer  for  our  sake,  he  insti- 
tuted this  holy  sacrament,  and  said.  Do 
this  in  I'emembrattce  of  w^*.— Whom,  O 
blessed  Jesus  !  shall  we  ever  remember,  il 
we  are  capable  of  forgetting-  Thee  ?  Thee, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
the  restoration  of  divine  favour ;  our  vic- 
tory over  death,  and  our  hope  of  life  eter- 
nal !  Thou  h  ast  enlarged  our  views  be- 
yond these  territories  of  disorders  and 
darkness.  Thou  hast  discovered  to  us  the 
city  of  the  liinng  God.  Thou  settest  open 
the  gates  of  that  new  Jerusalem  ;  and 
leadest  us  into  the  path  of  life.  Thou 
from  age  to  age  gatherest  out  of  every  na- 
tion,  and  kindred,  and  people,  that  multi- 
tude which  stand  before  the  throne.  Thou 
briiigest  them  out  of  great  tribulation. 
Thine  are  the  white  robes  with,  which  they 
are  invested  ;  thine,  the  palms  which  they 
bear  ;  and  by  Thee  they  are  placed  under 
the  light  of  the  divine  countenance  forever. 
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SERM.  'W3  ELIGION  and  Government  are  the 
^-  Jl\.  two  sreat  foundations  of  order  and 
comfort  among  mankind.  Government 
restrains  the  outrages  and  crimes  which 
would  be  subversive  of  society,  secures  the 
property  and  defends  the  lives  of  its  sub- 
jects- 
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jecfs.  But  tlie  defect  of  goverrinient,  is  serm. 
that  Iinmau  laws  can  extent!  no  farther  ^• 
than  to  the  actions  of  men.  Thbiigii  they 
protect  us  from  external  violence,  they 
leave  iis  open  on  differen-t  sides  to  be 
v.'onnded.  By  the  vices  which  prevail  in 
society,  our  tranquillity  may  be  disturbed, 
and  our  lives  in  various  ways  embittered, 
V,  bile  government  can  give  us  no  redress. 
Religion  supplies  the  insufficiency  of  law, 
by  striking  at  the  root  of  those  disorders 
which  occasion  so  mucli  misery  in  the 
world.  Its  professed  scope  is  to  regulate, 
not  actions  alone,  but  the  temper  and  in- 
clinations. By  this  means  it  ascends  to 
the  sources  of  conduct;  and  very  ineflTec- 
tual  would  the  wisest  system  of  legisla- 
tibn  prove  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
if  it  did  not  derive  aid  from  religion,  in 
softening  the  dispositions  of  men,  and 
checking  many  of  those  evil  passions  to 
which  the  influence  of  law  cannot  possibly 
reach . 

We  are  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  context  of  charity, 
that  great  principle  in  the  Christian  sys- 

T  2  tem. 
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SERM.  tern.  The  Apostle  places  it  in  a  variety  of 
X.  lights,  and  under  each  of  them  explains 
its  operation  by  its  internal  effects ;  not  by 
the  actions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  but  by 
the  dispositions  which  it  produces  in  the 
heart.  He  justly  supposes  that  if  the  tem- 
per be  duly  regulated,  propriety  of  action 
will  follow,  and  good  order  take  place  in 
external  behaviour.  Of  those  characters 
of  charity  I  have  chosen  one  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  which  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  a  virtue  highly  important 
to  us,  both  as  Christians  and  as  members 
of  society.  I  shall  endeavour,  first,  to  eX' 
plain  the  temper  here  pointed  out,  by  shew- 
ing what  this  description  of  charity  im- 
ports, that  it  thinketh  no  evil ;  and  then  to 
recommend  such  at  disposition,  and  to  dis- 
play the  bad  effects  of  an  opposite  turn  of 
mind. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  this  description 
of  charity  imports.  You  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  tlie  expression  in  the  text  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  a  sense  altogether  un- 
limited ;  as  if  there  were  no  occasion  on 

which 
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uiiicli  we  are  to  tliink  nnfavourably  ofsEii.\f. 
others.  To  view  all  the  actions  of  men  ^- 
with  the  same  degree  of  complacency, 
>vonld  be  contrary  botli  to  common  under- 
standing', and  to  many  express  precepts  of 
religion.  In  a  world  where  so  much  de- 
pravity abounds,  were  we  to  think  and 
speak  equally  well  of  all,  we  must  either 
l>e  insensible  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  be  indifferent  to  that 
distinction  when  we  perceive  it.  Religion 
renders  it  our  duty  to  abhor  tluit  which  is 
evil ;  and  on  many  occasions,  to  express 
our  indignation  openly  against  it.  But 
the  Apostle,  with  great  propriety,  de- 
scribes the  temper  which  he  is  recom- 
mending in  such  strong  and  general  terms, 
as  might  guard  us  against  that  extreme,  to 
which  we  are  naturally  most  prone,  of  rash 
and  unjust  suspicion.  The  virtue  which 
he  means  to  inculcate  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  candour  ;  a  virtue, 
which  as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned,  every 
one  will  acknowledge  to  be  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  worthy  man  ;  a  virtue 
which  we  seldom  fail  of  ascribing  to  any 

T  3  [)erson 
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sERM.  person  whom  we  seek  to  recommend  to  the 

^"     esteem  of  otlsers  ;  but  wliich  I  am  afraid, 

when  we  examine  our  own  conduct  in  a 

religious  view,   is  seldom   the   subject  of 

inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  true  Can- 
dour is  altogether  different  from  that 
guarded,  inoffensive  language,  and  that 
studied  openness  of  behaviour,  which  we 
so  frequently  meet  with  among  men  of  the 
world.  Smiling,  very  often,  is  the  aspect, 
*  and  smooth  are  the  words,  of  those  who 
inwardly  are  the  most  ready  to  think  evil 
of  others.  That  Candour  which  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  consists  not  in  fairness  of 
speech,  but  in  fairness  of  heart.  It  may 
want  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy, 
but  supplies  its  place  with  humane  and  ge- 
nerous liberality  of  sentiment.  Its  man- 
ners are  unaffected,  and  its  professions  cor- 
dial. Exempt,  on  one  hand,  from  the  dark 
jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind  ;  it  is  no  less 
removed,  on  the  other,  from  that  easy  ere 
dulity  which  is  imposed  on  by  every  spe- 
cious i>retence.  .It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world- 

In 
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In  that  various  intercourse  which  we  are  serm. 
obliged  to  carry  on  with  persons  of  every  ^* 
different  character,  suspicion,  to  a  certain 
degree,  is  a  necessary  guard.  It  is  only 
wlien  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  ])rndent 
caution,  that  it  degenerates  into  vice. 
There  is  a  proper  mean  between  undis- 
tinguishing  credulity  and  universal  jea- 
lousy, which  a  sound  understanding"  dis- 
cerns, and  which  the  man  of  candour  stu- 
dies to  preserve. 

He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  of 
evil  with  good,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  human  character.  He  expects  none 
o  be  faultless  ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  without  some 
commendable  quality.  In  the  midst  of 
many  defects,  he  can  discover  a  virtue. 
Under  the  intluence  of  personal  resent- 
ment, he  can  be  just  to  the  merit  of  an 
enemy.  He  never  lends  an  open  ear  to 
those  defomatory  reports  and  dark  sugges- 
tions, which,  among  the  tribes  of  the  cen- 
sorious, circulate  with  so  much  rapidity, 
and  meet  with  such  ready  acceptance.  He 
is  not  hasty  to  judge,  and  he  requires  full 

evidence 
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SEiiM.  evidence  before  lie  will  cuiideniii.  As  long 
^*  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  different 
motives,  lie  holds  it  as  no  mark  of  sagacity 
to  impute  it  always  to  the  worst.  Where 
there  is  just  ground  for  doubt,  he  keeps 
his  judgment  undecided  ;  and,  during  the 
period  of  suspense,  leans  to  the  most  cha- 
ritable* construction  which  an  action  can 
bear.  When  he  must  condemn,  he  con- 
demns with  regret ;  and  without  those  ag- 
gravations which  the  severity  of  others 
adds  to  the  crime.  He  listens  calmly  to 
the  apology  of  the  offender,  and  readily 
admits  every  extenuating  circumstance 
which  equity  can  suggest.  How  much  so- 
ever he  may  blame  the  principles  of-  any 
sect  or  party,  he  never  confounds,  under 
one  general  censure,  all  who  belong  to  that 
party  or  sect.  He  charges  them  not  with 
such  consequences  of  their  tenets,  as  they 
refuse  and  disavow.  From  one  wrong 
opinion,  he  does  not  infer  the  subversion 
of  all  sound  principles  ;  nor,  from  one  bad 
action,  conclude  that  all  regard  to  consci- 
ence is  overthrown.  When  he  beholds  the 
mote  in  his  brother's  eye^  he  remembers 

the 
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the  beam  in  his  own.  He  commiserates  serm. 
human  iVailtj^  ;  and  judges  of  otliers,  ac-  ^* 
cording*  to  tlie  principles  by  which  he 
would  til  Ink  it  reasonable  that  they  should 
judge  of  him.  In  a  word,  he  views  men 
and  actions  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  charity 
and  good  nature  ;  and  not  in  that  dark  and 
sullen  shade  which  jealousy  and  party-spirit 
throw  over  all  characters. — Such  ben^g  in 
general  the  spirit  of  that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  I  proceed, 

II.  To  recommend,  by  various  argu- 
ments, this  important  branch  of  Christian 
virtue. 

Liei  us  begin  with  observing  what  a  ne- 
cessary requisite  it  is  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  all  the  social  duties.  I  need  not  spend 
time  in  shewing  that  these  hold  a  very 
high  rank  in  the  Christian  system.  The 
encomium  which  the  Apostle  in  this  chap- 
ter bestows  upon  charity  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  it.  He  places  this  grace  at  the 
head  of  all  the  gifts  and  endowments  which 
can  be  possessed  by  man  ;  and  assures  us, 
that  though  we  had  all  faith,  so  that  we 

could 
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SEiiM.  could  remove  mountains,  yet  if  we  be  desti- 
^*  tute  of  charity,  it  will  profit  us  nothing. 
Accordingly,  love,  gentleness,  rneekness, 
and  long-suffering  are  enumerated  as  dis- 
tinguishing fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  such  virtues  as 
these  to  find  place  in  a  breast,  where  the 
propensity  to  think  evil  of  others  is  predo- 
minant. Charitable  and  candid  thoughts 
of  men  are  the  necessary  introduction  to 
all  good-will  and  kindness.  They  form, 
if  we  may  speak  so,  the  only  climate  in 
which  love  can  grow  up  and  flourish.  A 
suspicious  temper  checks  in  the  bud  everj' 
kind  affection.  It  hardens  the  heart,  and 
estranges  man  from  man.  What  friend- 
ship or  gratitude  can  you  expect  from  hirii, 
who  views  all  your  conduct  with  distrust- 
ful eyes,  and  ascribes  every  benefit  you 
'  confer  to  artifice  and  stratagem  ^  The  ut- 
most which  you  can  hope  from  one  of  this 
character  is  justice  in  his  dealings  ;  nor 
even  that  can  you  be  assured  of;  as  the 
suspicions  to  which  he  is  a  prey  will  aiford 
him  frequent  pretexts  for  departing  from 
truth,    and    defending   himself  with   the 

same 
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same  arms  ^vllioll  he  conceives  to  be  em-  serm. 
j)loyed  against  him.  Unhappy  will  they  ^ 
be  who  are  joined  with  him  by  any  close 
connexion  ;  exposed  to  every  malignant 
suspicion  which  arise  in  his  own  mind, 
and  to  every  nnjust  suggestion  which  the 
malice  of  others  may  insinuate  against 
them.  That  store  of  poison  which  is  col- 
lected witliin  him,  frequently  throws  out  its 
venom  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach.  As 
a  comi>anion,  he  will  be  severe  and  satiri- 
cal ;  as  a  friend,  captious  and  dangerous  ; 
in  his  domestic  sphere,  harsh,  jealous,  and 
irascible  ;  in  his  civil  capacity,  seditious 
and  turbulent,  prone  to  impute  the  con- 
duct of  his  superiors  to  improper  motives, 
and  upon  loose  information  to  condemn 
their  conduct. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  may  be  expected 
from  a  candid  temper.  Whatever  is  ami- 
a])le  in  manners,  or  useful  in  society,  na- 
turally and  easily  ingrafts  itself  upon  it. 
Gentleness,  humanity,  and  compassion, 
flow  from  it  as  their  native  spring.  Open 
and  cheerful  in  itself,  it  diltuses  cheerful- 
ness and  good-humour   over  all  who  are 

under 
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sEfiM.  under   its    influence.       It    is    the    chief 
^*  ^  ffround  of  mutual   confidence  and  union 
among  men.     It  prevents  those  animosi- 
ties from  arising  which  are  the  offspring  of 
groundless  prejudice  ;    or,  by  its  benign 
interposition,  allays  them  when  arisen.  In 
the    magistrate,   it   tempers  justice    with 
lenity.         Among    subjects,    it    jnomotes 
good  order  and  submission.     It  connects 
humanity  with  piety.     For  he  who  is  not 
given   to   think    evil    of  his    fellow-crea- 
tures,  will    not  be  ready  to  censure  the 
dispensations  of  his  Creator.       Whereas 
the  same  turn  of  mind  which  renders  one 
jealous  and  unjust  towards  men,  will  in- 
cline him  to  be  querulous  and  impious  to- 
wards God. 

In  the  second  place.  As  a  suspicious, 
uncharitable  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  all 
social  virtue  and  happiness,  so,  in  itself,  it 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  In  order  to 
form  sound  opinions  concerning  characters 
and  actions,  two  things  are  especially  re- 
quisite, information  and  impartiality.  But 
such  as  are  most  forward  to  decide  unfa- 
vourably. 
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vourably,  are  commonly  destitute  of  both.  serm. 
Instead  of  possessing',  or  even  requiring,  ^^ 
full  information,  the  grounds  on  which 
they  proceed  are  frequently  the  most  slight 
and  frivolous.  A  tale,  perhaps,  which  the 
idle  have  invented,  the  inquisitive  have 
listened  to,  and  the  credulous  have  propa- 
gated, or  a  real  incident  which  rumour,  in 
carrying  it  along,  has  exaggerated  and  dis- 
guised, supplies  them  with  materials  of  con- 
fident assertion,  and  decisive  judgment. 
From  an  action  they  presently  look  into  the 
heart,  and  infer  the  motive.  This  suppos- 
ed motive  they  conclude  to  be  the  ruling 
principle  ;  and  pronounce  at  once  concern- 
ing the  whole  character. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to 
equity  and  to  sound  reason,  than  such  })re- 
cipitate  judgments.  Any  man  who  attciids 
to  what  I  asses  within  himself,  may  easily 
discern  what  a  complicated  syste.n  the  Iiu- 
man  chara*  ter  is,  and  what  a  variety  of 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  order  to  estimate  it  truly.  No 
single  iu'-tan  e  of  conduct  whatever  is  suf- 
ficient to  d^^termine  it.  As  from  one  wor- 
thy 
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sEiiM  thy  action,  it  were  credulity,  not  charity, 
^'  to  conclude  a  person  to  be  free  from  all 
vice  ;  so  from  one  which  is  censurable,  it 
is  perfectly  unjust  to  infer  that  the  author 
of  it  is  without  conscience  and  without 
merit.  Did  you  know  all  the  attending 
circumstances,  it  might  appear  in  an  ex- 
cusable light  ;  nay,  perhaps,  under  a  com- 
mendable form.  The  motives  of  the  actor 
may  have  been  entirely  diiferent  from 
those  which  you  ascribe  to  him  ;  and, 
where  you  suppose  him  impelled  by  bad 
design,  he  may  have  been  hurried  into  it 
through  inadvertency  and  surprise.  He 
may  have  sincerely  repented  ;  and  the 
virtuous  principle  may  have  now  regained 
its  full  vigour.  Perhaps  this  was  the  cor- 
ner of  frailty  ;  the  quarter  on  which  he  lay 
open  to  the  incursions  of  temptation  ; 
while  the  other  avenues  of  his  heart  were 
finnly  guarded  by  conscience. 

No  error  is  more  palpable  than  to  look 
for  uniformity  from  human  nature ;  though 
it  is  commonly  on  the  supposition  of  it  that 
our  general  conclusions  concerning  cha- 
racter are  formed.  Mankind  are  consis- 
tent 
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tent  neither  in  good,  nor  in  evil.  In  the  serm. 
present  state  of  frailty,  all  is  mixed  and  ^• 
blended.  The  strongest  contrarieties  of 
piety  and  hypocrisy,  of  generosity  and  ava- 
rice, of  truth  and  dujdicity,  often  meet  in 
one  character.  The  purest  human  virtue 
is  consistent  with  some  vice  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  much  vice  and  disorder,  amiable, 
nay,  respectable  qualities  may  be  found. 
Thcjre  are  few  cases  in  which  we  have 
ground  to  conclude  that  all  goodness  is 
lost.  At  the  bottom  of  the  character  there 
may  lie  rome  sparks  of  piety  and  virtue, 
sui>pressed,  but  not  extinguished  ;  which, 
kept  alive  by  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and 
gathering  strength  in  secret  from  reflection, 
may,  on  the  first  favourable  opening  which 
is  atforded  them,  be  ready  to  break  forth 
with  splendour  and  force. — Placed,  then, 
m  a  situation  of  so  much  uncertainty  and 
darkness,  where  our  knowledge  of  the 
iiearts  and  characters  of  men  is  so  Innited, 
and  our  judgments  concerning  tbem  are  so 
ai)t  to  err,  what  a  continual  call  do  we  re- 
ceive either  to  suspend  our  judgment  or  to 
give  it  on  the  favourable  side?  especially 

when 
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sEiiM.  when  we  consider  that,  as  through  imper- 
J^^  feci  information  we  are  unqualified  for  de- 
ciding soundly,  so  through  want  of  imjiar- 
tiality  we  are  often  tempted  to  decide 
wrong.  How  much  this  enforces  the 
argument  for  candour  will  appear  by  con- 
sidering. 

In  the  third  place.  What  the  sources  are 
of  those  severe  and  uncharitable  opinions 
which  we  are  so  ready  to  form.  Were  the 
mind  altogether  free  from  prepossession 
and  bias,  it  might  avail  itself  to  more  ad- 
vantage of  the  scanty  knowledge  which  it 
possesses.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  on  every  side  we  are  encum- 
bered with  prejudices,  and  warped  by  pas- 
sions, which  exert  their  influence  in  noth- 
ing more  than  in  leading  us  to  think  evil  of 
others.  At  all  times  we  are  justly  said  to 
see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  passion 
and  prejudice,  looking  through  a  glass 
which  distorts  the  form  of  the  objects,  make 
us  also  see  falsely. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  present 
situation,  that  some  of  the  good  dispositions 

of 
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of   limnaii    nature   are   aj)!  to  betray   ns  skum. 
into   frailties    and   vices.       Tliws  it  often       ' 
Jiappens,    that   the    laudable   attachment 
which    we  contract    to    the    country,    or 
the  church,    to  which   we   belong,   or    to 
some  political  denomination  under  which 
we    class    ourselves,     both     confines    our 
affections  within   too  a  narrow  a  sphere, 
and     gives     rise     to     violent     prejudices 
against  such    as    come   under    an   oppo- 
site   description.        Not    contented    with 
being  in   the    right    ourselves,    we   must 
find    all    others     in     the    wrong.        We 
claim   an   exclusive   possession   of  good- 
ness    and    wisdom  ;    and    from    approv- 
ing   waiinly     of     those     who    join     us, 
we   proceed    to    condemn   with   much   a- 
crimony,    not    only    the    principles,    but 
the   characters   of  those   from   whom   we 
differ. 

Hence  persons  of  well-disposed  minds 
are  too  often,  through  the  strength  of 
partial  good  affection,  involved  in  the 
crime  of  uncharitable  judgment.  They 
rashly   extend    to  .every    individual    the 

VOL.  II.  U  severe 
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SERM.  severe  opinion  which  they  have  un- 
^'  warrantably  conceived  of  a  whole  body. 
— This  man  is  of  a  party  whose  princi- 
ples we  reckon  slavish  ;  and  therefore 
his  whole  sentimentf  are  corrupted. — 
That  man  belongs  to  a  religious  sect 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  deem  bi- 
gotted  ;  and  therefore  he  is  incapable 
of  any  generous  or  liberal  thought. — 
Another  is  connected  with  a  sect  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  account  re- 
laxed ;  and  therefore  he  can  have  no 
sanctity. 

Are  these  the  judgments  of  candour 
and  charity?  Is  true-  piety  or  virtue 
so  very  limited  in  its  nature,  as  to  be 
confined  to  such  alone  as  see  every 
thing  with  our  eyes,  and  follow  exactly 
the  train  of  our  ideas?  Was  there  ever 
any  great  community  so  corrupt  as  not 
to  include  within  it  individuals  of  real 
worth? 

Besides  prepossessions  of  this  nature, 
which  sometimes  mislead  the  honest  mind, 

there 
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there  are  other,  and  much  more  culpable,  serm. 
causes  of  uncharitable  judgment.  Pride  ^^ 
is  hurt  and  wounded  by  every  excellency 
in  which  it  can  claim  no  share  ;  and,  from 
eagerness  to  discover  a  blemish,  rests  upon 
the  slightest  appearance  of  one,  as  a  satis- 
fying* proof. 

When  rivalry  and  competition  concur 
with  pride,  our  desire  to  espy  defects  in- 
creases, and,  by  consequence,  the  grounds 
of  censure  multiply.  Where  no  opposition 
of  interests  takes  place,  envy  has  too  much 
influence  in  warping  the  judgment  of 
many.  Even  when  none  of  these  causes 
oi)erate,  tlie  inward  consciousness  of  de- 
pravity is  suflicient  to  fill  the  mind  with 
evil  thoughts  of  others. 

Whence  should  a  man  so  readily  draw 
his  opinion  of  men  as  from  that  charac- 
ter with  which  he  is  best  acquainted, 
because  it  is  his  own  ?  A  person  of 
low  and  base  mind  naturally  imputes 
to  others  the  sentiments  which  he  finds 
congenial  to  himself;  and  is  incredu- 
ous   of   every  excellency  which    to  him 

U2  is 
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SERM.  is  totally  unknown.  He  enjoys,  besides, 
,^  consolation  in  the  thought  that  others 
are  no  better  than  himself;  that  his 
weaknesses  and  crimes  are  those  of  all 
men  ;  and,  that  such  as  appear  most  dis- 
tinguished for  virtue,  possess  no  real  su- 
periority, except  greater  dexterity  in  con- 
cealing their  vices. 

Soothing  themselves  with  this  doctrine 
in  secret,  too  many  foster  and  strengthen 
the  bad  opinion  which  they  entertain  of 
all  mankind. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  you  ground  to 
think  well  of  that  man's  heart  who  is, 
on  every  occasion,  given  to  think  the  worst 
of  others.    Let  us  observe, 

In  the  fourth  place,  That  suitable  to 
the  sources  whence  a  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious temper  proceeds,  are  the  effect 
which  it  produces  in  the  world,  the  crimes 
and  mischiefs  ^ith  which  it  fills  so- 
ciety. 

It   possesses  this   unhappy   distinction 
beyond  the  other   failings  of  the  human 

heart. 
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lieart,   that  while   it  impels  men   to   vio-  serm. 
lent  deeds,    it  justifies  to   their  own  ap-  J^;^ 
prehension  the  excesses  which  they  com- 
mit. 

Amicist  the  nproarof  other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power. 
As  soon  as  the  tumult  subsides,  re- 
morse exerts  its  influence,  and  renders 
the  sinner  sensible  of  the  evil  which 
he  has  done.  But  the  uncharitable  man 
is  unfortunately  set  loose  from  any  such 
check  or  controul.  Through  the  infa- 
tuation of  prejudice,  his  judgment  is  per- 
verted ;  conscience  is  misled  ;  the  light 
in  him  is  turned  into  darkness-  View- 
nig*  the  objects  of  his  displeasure  as  evil 
lyien,  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  give  that 
displeasure  full  vent;  and  in  committing 
the  most  inhuman  actions,  may  sometimes 
imagine  that  he  is  doing  good  service 
to  God. 

The  first  fruits  of  an  evil-thinking  spi- 
rit are  calumny  and  detraction,  by  which 
society  is  so  often  embroiled,  and  men 
are    set    at    variance    with    one    another. 

U3  Uut. 
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SERM.  But,  did  it  proceed  no  farther  than 
■^  censorious  speech,  the  mischief  would 
be  less.  Much  g^reater  and  more  seri- 
ous evils  frequently  ensue.  What  dire- 
ful effects  for  instance,  have  often  flow- 
ed from  rash  and  ill-founded  jealousy  in 
private  life?  No  sooner  has  one  allow- 
ed that  dcPmon  to  take  possession  of 
his  mind,  than  it  perverts  his  under- 
standing, and  taints  all  his  faculties. 
Haunting- him  by  night  and  by  day,  bring- 
ing perpetually  before  him  the  odious  and 
disquieting  forms  which  it  has  raised  up, 
it  blackens  every  appearance  to  his 
view ;  gives  to  trifles,  which  are  in  them- 
selves light  as  air,  the  weiglit  of  full  con- 
firmation; till  what  was  at  first  a  dubi- 
ous surmise,  or  a  slight  disjdeasure,  rises  at 
length  into  full  belief  and  implacable 
fury. 

Hence  families  torn  with  the  most  vio- 
lent convulsions  ;  the  husband  armed 
against  the  wife,  the  father  against  the 
son,  the  friend  against  the  friend  ;  the 
plan  of  treachery  and  assassination  con- 
trived 
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trived,  and  the  dagger  plunged  into  the  serm- 
bosoinof  the  innocent.  v*^ 

In  public  life,  how  often  have  kingdoms 
been  shaken  with  the  violence  of  war 
and  rebellion,  from  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  subjects  had  conceived  of  their 
rulers  ;  or  the  rash  jealousy  which  prin- 
ces had  entertained  of  their  people. 
But  it  is  in  religious  dissentions  chiefly, 
that  the  mischievous  power  of  unchari- 
table prejudice  has  displayed  its  full 
atrocity. 

Religion  is  always  found  to  heighten 
every  passion  on  which  it  acts,  and  to  ren- 
der every  contest  into  which  it  enters, 
uncommonly  ardent;  because  the  objects 
which  it  presents  are  of  such  a  nature,  as 
strongly  to  seize  and  engage  the  human 
mind.  When  zeal  for  their  own  princi- 
ples has  prompted  men  to  view  those  of  a 
different  persuasion  in  the  odious  lights 
which  bigotry  suggests,  every  sentiment 
of  humanity  has  too  often  been  extin- 
guished. The  mild  influence  of  that  re- 
ligion which  breathes  nothing  but  gen- 
tleness. 
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^iEtiA].  tleness,  luis  proved  too  feeble  to  restrain  tlie 
^'  violent  and  bloody  hand  of  persecution;  and 
tbe  iiDobaritable  spirit,  raging'  among  con- 
tending' parties,  has  filled  the  world  Avith 
such  calamities  and  crimes,  as  have  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Christian  name. 

Let  us  attend  particularly  to  one  awful 
instance  of  the  guilt  which  men  may  con- 
tract, and  of  the  ruin  which  they  may  bring 
■  upon  themselves,  through  the  want  of  fair- 
ness and  candour.  The  nation  of  the  Jews 
were  almost  noted  for  a  narrow  and  un- 
charitable spirit.  When  John  the  Baptist, 
and  our  blessed  Lord,  appeared  among 
them^  because  the  former  was  austere  ni 
his  temper,  and  retired  in  his  lite,  they 
pronounced  of  him  that  he  had  an  evil 
spirit ;  and  because  tlie  latter  was  open 
and  sociable  in  his  manners,  they  held  him 
to  be  de,stitute  of  that  sanctity  which  be- 
came a  prophet.  Their  prejudice  against 
our  Lord  took  its  first  rise  from  a  most  fri- 
volous and  contemptible  cause.  Is  not 
this  the  son  of  the  Carpenter?  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  JVazareth?  When 
his   miracles   repelled  this    reproach   and 

sufficiently 
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fficicntly  proved  the  eminence  of  his  sehm. 
(•haracter,  still  they  fostered  their  preju-  ^' 
dices  ])y  this  most  futile  reasoning',  Have 
anil  of  t lie  rulers  believed  on  him?  Ob- 
stinate in  their  attachment  to  a  temporal 
3Iessiah,  and  continuing-  to  view  all  our 
Saviour's  conduct  with  an  evil  eye,  when 
lie  conversed  with  bad  men  in  order  to  re- 
chiiin  them,  they  treated  him  as  a  compa- 
nion of  publicans  and  sinners.  Because 
he  disallowed  their  groundless  traditions, 
they  held  him  to  be  a  breaker  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  a  contemner  of  religion.  Be- 
cause he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  their 
temple,  they  accused  him  of  being"  an 
enemv  to  his  own  nation.  Till  at  last, 
through  tlieir  perpetual  misconstruction 
of  his  actions,  their  passions  became  so  in- 
ilamed  as  to  make  them  cry  out  with  one 
voice,  Aivai/  with  this  man  to  the  death, 
and  give  us  Barabbas  the  robber. — View- 
ing in  this  dreadful  event  the  consequences 
of  want  of  candour,  let  every  man  tremble 
to  think  evil  rashly  of  his  brother.  ]No  one 
can  tell  how  far  uncharitable  prejudices 
may  carry  him  in  guilt,  if  he  allow  them 

to 
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SKRM.  to  harbour  and  gather  strength  within 
^'  his  breast.  The  cloud  which  rose  from 
the  sea,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
may  soon  swell  and  spread,  till  it  cover 
the  whole  horizon,  and  discharge  with 
most  destructive  violence  the  gathered 
storm. 

In  the  fifth  place,  as  a  suspicious  spirit 
is  the  source  of  so  many  crimes  and  cala- 
mities in  the  world,  so  it  is  the  spring  of 
certain  misery  to  the  person  who  indulges 
it.  His  friends  will  be  few  ;  and  small 
will  be  Iiis  comfort  in  those  whom  he  pos- 
sesses. Believnig  others  to  be  his  enemies, 
he  will  of  course  make  them  such.  Let 
his  caution  be  ever  so  great,  the  asperity  of 
his  thoughts  will  often  break  out  in  his 
behaviour  ;  and  in  return  for  suspecting 
and  hating,  he  will  incur  suspicion  and 
hatred.  Besides  the  external  evils  which 
he  draws  upon  himself,  arising  from  alie- 
nated friendship,  broken  confidence,  and 
open  enmity  ;  the  suspicious  temi)er  itself 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  which  any  man 
can  suflTer.     Ifin  alljear  there  be  torment, 

how 
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how  miserable  must  be  his  state  who,  by  seiim. 
living"  in  ])eri)etnal  jealousy,  lives  in  perpe-  ^* 
tual  ilreacl  ?  Looking  upon  himself  to  be 
siirrounded  with  spies,  enemies,  and  de- 
signing men,  he  is  a  stranger  to  reliance 
and  trust.  He  knows  not  to  whom  to 
open  himself.  He  dresses  his  countenance 
in  forced  smiles,  while  his  heart  throbs 
within  from  apprehensions  of  secret  trea- 
cliery.  Hence  fretfnlness  and  ill-humour, 
disgust  at  the  world,  and  all  the  painful 
sensations  of  an  irritated  and  imbittered 
mind. 

So  numerous  and  great  are  the  evils  aris-/ 
ing  from  a  suspicious  disposition,  that  of 
the  two  extremes  it  is  more  eligible  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  occasional  disadvantages 
from  thinking  too  well  of  others,  than  to 
suiter  continual  misery  by  thinking  always 
ill  of  them.  It  is  better  to  be  sometimes 
imposed  upon,  than  never  to  trust.  Safety 
is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  when,  in 
order  to.  secure  it,  we  are  obliged  to  be 
always  clad  in  armour,  and  to  live  in  per- 
petual hostility  with  our  fellows.  This  is, 
for  the  sake  of  living,  to  deprive  ourselves 

of 
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SERM  of  the  comfort  of  life.  The  man  of  can- 
^'  dour  enjoys  his  situation,  whatever  it  is, 
with  cheerfulness  and  peace.  Prudence 
directs  his  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  l)ut 
no  black  suspicions  haunt  his  hours  of  rest. 
Accustomed  to  view  the  characteis  of  his 
neighbours  in  the  most  favourable  light,  he 
is  like  one  who  dwells  amidst  those  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  nature,  on  which  the  eye 
rests  with  pleasure.  Whereas  the  suspici- 
ous man,  having  his  imagination  filled 
with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human  fals- 
hood,  deceit,  and  treachery,  resembles  the 
traveller  in  the  wilderness,  who  discerns 
no  objects  around  him  but  what  are  either 
dreary  or  terrible  ;  caverns  that  open,  ser- 
pents that  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prey  that 
howl.  Hence  in  him  are  verified  those 
descriptions  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
given  us  of  the  misery  of  the  wicked. 
They  shall  have  no  peace.  They  shall 
be  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot 
rest.  The  Lord  shall  give  them  a  tremb- 
ling hearty  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrmv 
of  mind;    And  they  shall  fear  day  and 

night, 
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nighty  and  have  none  assurance  of  heart,  serm. 
I  add,  X- 


In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  That  there  is 
nothing'  which  exposes  men  in  a  more 
marked  and  direct  manner  to  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Almighty,  than  a  malignant  and 
censorious  spirit.  1  insist  not  now  on  the 
general  denunciations  of  divine  wrath 
against  malice  and  hatred.  Let  us  only 
consider  under  what  particular  description 
the  Spirit  of  God  brings  this  crime  of  un- 
charitable judgment.  It  is  declared  to  be 
an  imi^ious  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of 
God,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  search  all 
hearts,  and  to  determine  concerning  all ' 
characters.  This  privilege  He  often  ap- 
propriates expressly  to  himself,  on  purpose 
to  restrain  the  rashness  of  censure  among' 
men;  requiring  us  to  leave  the  judging  of 
others  to  Him,  and  to  attend  to  our  own 
business  and  duty.  Who  art  thou  that 
jiidgest  another  man's  servant?  To  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time;  until  the  Lord 

come, 
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SERM,  come,  who  shall  make  inanifest  the  counsels 
^-    of  the  heart. 

It  deserves  our  most  serious  attention,  that 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  the  great 
Judge  of  the  w^orld  is  represented,  at  the 
day  of  final  retribution,  as  proceeding  upon 
this  principle,  of  rendering  to  men  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  acted 
toward  their  brethren.  With  the  merciful, 
thou  wilt  shew  thyself  merciful;  and  with 
the  froward,  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  f row- 
ard'  WitJi  what  judgment  ye  judge,  yc 
shall  he  judged  ;  and  with  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  argument  of 
more  force  than  this,  to  restrain  all  severity 
of  judgment  among  such  as  look  forward  to 
the  tribunal  of  God .  The  argument  extends 
not  indeed  so  far,  as  to  represent  our  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Deity  as  entirely  sus- 
pended upon  the  candour  which  we  shew 
informing  our  sentiments  of  others.  We 
know  that  other  graces  besides  this  are  re- 
quisite in  order  to  fit  us  for  heaven  ;  and 
that  without  piety  towards  God,  and  faith 
m  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  all  our  charity 

to 
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to  men  will  be  found  defective  and  vain.  serm. 
But  this  we  know  also,  that  in  the  heart  ^' 
which  is  destitute  of  fairness  and  caiVdoui, 
the  Spirit  of  God  certainly  dwells  not  ; 
and  that  whatever  appearances  of  religion' 
this  uncharitable  man  may  assume,  on 
him  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerise  looks 

with  no  favour. Thou  who  art  a  man 

full  of  frailties,  who  standest  in  need,  not 
merely  of  impartiality  in  thy  divine  Judge, 
but  of  indulgence  and  mercy  Thou  who 
implorest  daily  this  mercy  from  Him,  and 
j)rayest  that  he  would  remember  thou  art 
(lust,  and  not  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity 
au;ainst  thee  ;  darest  thou,  with  those  very 
prayers  in  thy  mouth,  proceed  to  judge 
without  candour  of  thy  brethren,  and  upon 
the  slightest  grounds  to  reprobate  and  con- 
demn them  ?  O  thou  hypocrite  1  (for  by 
what  other  name  can  we  call  thee  ?)  vain 
are  all  thy  pretensions  to  piety.  Inefl'ectuai 
is  every  plea  which  thou  canst  fojm  for 
mercy  from  Heaven.  The  precedesit  which 
thou  hast  established  against  thyself  is  de- 
cisive. Thou  hast  dictated  the  sentence  of 
thiae  own  condemnation. 

On 
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SERM-  On  the  whole,  it  clearly  appears  that  no 
^'  part  of  the  government  of  temper  deserves 
attention  more,  than  to  keep  our  minds  pure 
from  uncharitable  prejudices,  and  open  to 
candour  and  humanity  in  judging*  of  others. 
The  worst  consequences,  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  society,  follow  from  the  opposite 
spirit.  Let  us  beware  of  encouraging  a  ha- 
bit of  suspicions,  by  forming  too  severe  and 
harsh  opinions  concerning  human  nature  in 
general.  A  great  proportion  of  infirmity 
and  corruption,  doubtless,  adheres  to  it ; 
yet  tempered  also  it  is  with  various  mix- 
tures of  virtue  and  good  affection.  Dark- 
ened as  the  Divine  Image  may  be  among 
mankind,  it  is  not  wholly  effaced.  Much 
piety  and  goodness  may  lie  hidden  in 
hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us.  Vice  is 
glaring  and  loud.  The  crimes  of  the  wick- 
ed make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  alarm 
society.  True  worth  is  retired  and  mo- 
dest, and  requires  particular  situations  to 
bring  it  forth  to  public  nx)tice.  The  pro- 
phet Elijah,  in  a  time  of  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, imagined  that  all  true  religion  had 
forsaken  the  land.    J,  even  Xonly,  said  he 

to 
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to  the  Lord,  am  left  to  serve  thee.     But  sfrm. 
the  Almighty,  who  discerned  what  was  con-  ^  ^ 
cealed  from  his  imperfect  view,  replied,  Yet 
have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  men  in  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

The  aged,  and  the  unfortunate,  who  have 
toiled  through  an  unsuccessful  life  with  long 
experience  of  the  falsehood  and  fraud  of  evil 
men,  are  apt  to  be  the  most  severe  in  the 
opinions  which  they  entertain  of  others. 
For  sucli,  their  circumstances  may  be  al- 
lowed to  form  some  degree  of  apology.  But 
if,  in  youth  and  prosperity,  the  same  hard 
suspicious  spirit  prevail;  if  they  who  are 
beginning  the  career  of  life  set  out  with  all 
the  scruples  of  distrust ;  if,  before  they  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  world,  they 
betray  the  diffidence  of  a  jealous,  and  the 
malignity  of  a  censorious  mind  ;  sad  is  the 
presage  which  may  thence  be  drawn  of  their 
future  dishonour.  From  such,  you  have 
nothing  to  look  for  that  shall  be  either  en- 
gagingin  private  life,  or  respectable  in  pub- 
lic character.  To  youth  it  particularly  be- 
longs to  be  generous  in  sentiment,  candid 
in  opinion,  undesigningin  behaviour,  open 

VOL.   II.  X  to 
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SEHM.to  the  most  favourable  construction  of  ac- 
^'    tions   and  conduct.     Throughout  all   the 
stages  of  life,  candour  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  distinctions  of  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  connected  with  magnanimity ; 
it  is  j  ustified  by  wisdom  ;  it  is  suitable  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  one  another. 
But  if  reason  and  humanity  be  insufficient 
to  restrain  us  from  rash  and  uncharitable 
judgments,  let  that  awful  denunciation  fre- 
quently resound  in  our  ears,  He  shall  have 
judgment  without  mercy  vho  hath  shelved 
no  mercy. 
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Genesis,  xlv.  5.  8. 

J^ow  therefore  be  not  grieved  twr  angry 
xvitli  yourselves  that  ye  sold  tne  hither  ; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serve life, — So  now  it  was  not  you  that 
sent  me  hither,  bwt  God. 

TN  this  generous  manner,  Joseph  frames  sfi^m. 
-IL  an  apology  for  the  unnatural  behaviour    ^^ 
of  his  brethren.  He  extenuates  the  atrocity 
of  their  crime,  by  representmg*  the  happy 
effects  which  it  liad  produced.     He  looks 

X  2  beyond 
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SKRM.  beyond  all  second  causes  ;  and  recognizes, 
,  ^^'    in  the  wonderful  events  of  his  life,  the  hand 

of  the  Almighty. No  human  character 

exhibited  in  the  records  of  scripture,  is 
more  remarkable  or  instructive  than  that 
of  this  patriarch.  He  is  one  whom  we 
behold  tried  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune ;  from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  rising 
to  be  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
every  station  acquiring,  by  his  virtue  and 
wisdom,  favour  with  God  and  man.  When 
overseer  of  Potiphar's  house,  his  fidelity 
was  proved  by  strong  temptations,  which 
he  honourably  resisted.  When  thrown 
.  into  prison  by  the  artifice  of  a  false  woman, 
his  integrity  and  prudence  soon  rendered 
him  conspicious,  even  in  that  dark  mansion. 
When  called  into  the  presence  of  Pharaoh, 
the  vi'ise  and  extensive  plan  which  he  form- 
ed for  saving  the  kingdom  from  the  mise- 
ries of  impending  famine,  justly  raised  him 
to  a  high  station,  wherein  his  abilities  were 
eminently  displayed  in  the  public  service. 
But  in  his  whole  history  there  is  no  circum- 
stance so  striking  and  interesting,  as  his 
behaviour  to  his  brethren  who  had  sold 

him 
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him  into  slavery.     The  moment  in  \vhichsKkM 
be  made  liimself  known  to  them,  that  mo     ^^* 
ment  at  which  we  are  now  to  contemplate 
him,  was  the  most  critical  one  of  his  life, 
and  the  most  decisive  of  his  character.     It 
is  snch  as  rarely  occurs  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events  ;  and  is  calculated  to  draw  the 
highest  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed 
with   any   degree   of  sensibility  of  heart- 
Let  us  consider  the  sentiment  which  Joseph 
utters  in  the  text  under  two  views,  each  of 
which  is  very  instructive  to  all  Christians. 
1.  Asa  discovery  of  his  cordial  forgiveness 
of  his  brethren  ;   and,  II  As  an  instance  of 
his  dutiful  attention  to  the  Providence  of 
God. 

I.  The  most  cordial  forgiveness  is  here 
displayed.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  all  the 
preceding  history  resj)ecting  Joseph  and  his 
])rethren  ;  as  it  is  well  known  by  every  one 
who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings.  From  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  narration  it  appears,  that  though  Jo- 
seph, upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  made  himself  strange  to  them,  yet 

X  3  from 
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SEiiM.  from  the  beginning' he  intended  to  discovei 
^^*  himself;  and  studied  so  to  conduct  the  dis- 
covery  as  might  render  the  surprise  of  joy 
*  comijlete.  For  this  end,  by  atfected  seve- 
rity, he  took  measures  for  bringing  down 
into  Egypt  all  his  father's  children.  They 
were  now  arrived  there ;  and  Benjamin 
among  the  rest,  who  was  his  younger 
brother  by  the  same  mother,  and  was  par- 
ticularly beloved  by  Joseph.  Him  he 
threatened  to  detain  ;  and  seemed  willing 
to  allow  the  rest  to  depart.  This  incident 
renewed  their  distress.  They  all  knew  their 
father's  extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  oi 
Benjamin,  and  with  what  ditftculty  he  had 
yielded  to  his  undertaking  this  journey. 
Should  he  be  prevented  from  returning, 
they  dreaded  that  grief  would  overpower 
the  old  man's  spirits,  and  prove  fatal  to  his 
life.  Judali,  therefore,  who  had  particu- 
larly urged  the  necessity  of  Benjamin's  ac- 
companying hisbrothers,  and  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  their  father  for  his  safe 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occasion,  an  au- 
tlience  of  the  governor;  and  gave  him  a 

full 
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Aill  account  of  the  circumstances  of  Jacob's  serm. 
family.  ^^' 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  pa- 
thetic than  this  discourse  of  Jiidah,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Little 
knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  he  paints,  in 
all  the  colours  of  sim])le  and  natural  elo- 
quence, the  distressed  situation  of  the  aged 
patriarch,  hastening  to  the  close  of  life  ; 
long  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son, 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  beast  of  prey  ;  labouring  now 
under  anxious  concern  about  his  youngest 
son,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  alone 
was  left  alive  of  his  mother,  and  wh6m 
nothing  but  the  calamities  of  severe  famine 
could  have  moved  a  tender  father  to  send 
from  home,  and  expose  to  the  dangers  of  a 
foreign  land.  If  we  bring  him  not  bach 
with  us,  we  shall  bring  down  the  grey 
hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  father,  with  sor- 
row, to  the  grave,  I  pray  thee,  therefore, 
let  thy  servant  abide  instead  of  the  young 
wan,  a  bondman  to  our  lord.  For  how  shall 
I  go  up  to  my  father  and  Benjamin  not 

X  4  with 
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SERM  ivitli  me?  lest  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  come 
^^'    on  lay  father. 

Upon   this   relation,   Joseph    could   no 
longer  restrain  himself.     The  tender  ideas 
of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house,  of  his 
ancient  home,  his  country  and  his  kindred, 
of  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  his  own 
exaltation,  all  rushed  too  strongly  upon  his 
mind  to  bear  any  further  concealment.    He 
criedy  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me ; 
and  he  wept  aloud.     The  tears  which  he 
shed,  were  not  the  tears  of  grief     They 
were  the  burst  of  affection.     They   were 
the  effusions  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  nature.     For- 
merly   he  had  been   moved   in   the  same 
manner,   when  he  first  saw  his  brethren 
before  him.      His   how  els  yearned  upon 
them  ;  he  sought  for  a  place  where  to  weep. 
He  went  into  his  chamber ;  and  then  wash- 
ed his  face  and  returned  to  them.     At  that 
period,  his  generous  plans  were  not  com- 
pleted.      But  now,  when    there  was  no 
farther  occasion  for  constraining  himself, 
he  gave  free  vent  to  the  strong  emotions  of 
his  heart.     The  first  minister  to  the  king 

of 
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xi(  Eiiypt  was  not  asliaiued   to  shew,  that  siiRM, 
he  felt  as  a  man,  and  a  brother.     He  wept  ^^^ 
aloud,  and  the  E^i/ptians  and  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  heard  him. 

The  tirst  words  which  his  swelling  heart 
allowed  him  to  pronounce,  are  the  most 
suitable  to  such  an  affecting  situation  which 
were  ever  uttered  ; — / am  Joseph;  doth  my 
father  yet  live  ?  What  could  he,  what 
ought  he,  in  that  impassioned  moment,  to 
have  said  more  ?  This  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture herself,  speaking  her  own  language  ; 
and  it  penetrates  the  heart:  no  pomp  of 
expression  ;  no  parade  of  kindness  ;  but 
strong  ati'ection  hastening  to  utter  what  it 
strongly  felt.  His  brethren  could  not  an- 
swer  him  ;  for  they  vjere  troubled  at  his 
presence.  Their  silence  is  as  expressive  of 
those  emotions  of  repentance  and  shame, 
which  on  this  amazing  discovery,  filled 
their  breasts,  and  stopped  their  utterance, 
as  the  few  words  which  Joseph  speaks  are 
expressive  of  the  generous  agitations  which 
struggle  for  vent  within  him.  No  painter 
could  seize  a  more  striking  moment  for  dis- 
playing the  characteristical  features  of  the 

human 
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sEfiM  human  heart,  than  what  is  here  presented. 
^^*  Never  was  there  a  situation  of  more  tender 
and  virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  of  more  overwhelming  confusion 
and  conscious  guilt.  In  the  simple  narra- 
tion of  the  sacred  historian,  it  is  set  before 
us  with  greater  energy,  and  higlier  effect 
than  if  it  hatl  been  wrought  up  with  all  the 
colouring  of  the  most  admired  modern 
eloquence. 

When  Joseph  had  a  little  recovered  him- 
self from  the  first  transports  of  emotion,  he 
proceeds  to   explain    his  situation   to   his 
brethren,  and  to  shew  them  the  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  he  conceived  himself  to 
be  raised  by  Providence  into  power.     The 
apology  which  he  makes  in  the  text  for  their 
former  cruelty  is  uncommon  and  remark 
able.     JVow  therefore  he  not  grieved  nor 
angry   v.ith  yourselves   that   ye  sold  me 
^  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to 
preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and 
to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
So  now  it  lias  not  you  that  sent  me  hither 
hut  God  ;  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to 
Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a 

ruler 
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ruler  throui>hout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  serm. 
This  apolog"y  was,  in  truth,  no  satisfactory  ^** 
excuse  for  their  crime.  For,  though  the 
over-ruling  Providence  of  Heaven,  had  so 
directed  tlie  course  of  events,  as  to  render 
their  bad  intentions  subservient  to  a  happy 
issue  ;  yet  the  badness  of  the  inteition 
originated  entirely  from  themselves.  The 
envy  and  jealousy  which  they  entertained 
against  their  brother,  led  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  an  atrocious  deed.  The  deed 
was  voluntary  ;  the  crime  was  all  theif 
own  ;  and  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
ih  making  unforeseen  consequences  follow 
from  that  crime,  did  not,  could  not  excul- 
pate them  from  guilt.  It  were  an  impious 
conclusion,  that  because  God  extracts  good 
from  our  evil,  we  are  not  answerable  for 
the  evil  whicli  we  perpetrate.  God  can- 
not  he  tempted  ivith  the  evil,  neithet^ 
tempteth  he  ant/  man-  But  the  sentiment 
in  the  text  is  to  be  considered  as  a  colour 
which  the  generous  humanity  of  Joseph 
prompted  him  to  throw  on  the  conduct  of 
lii«>  l)rethren.  He  saw  tfie  confusion  with 
which  they  were  overwhelmed  in  his  pre- 
sence. 
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SFRM.  sence.  He  diverts  their  attention  from 
^^^  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  which  was 
now  wringing  their  hearts  with  anguish, 
by  representing  to  them  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  that  crime  had  produced. 
He  sets  them  free  from  all  uneasiness  on 
his  account.  He  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
joice in  his  prosperity,  and,  instead  of 
dwelling  on  a  painful  recollection  of  their 
own  conduct,  to  join  with  him  in  ac- 
knowledging and  adoring  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty. 

How  different  is  this  amiable  spirit  which 
Joseph  discovers,  from  that  harsh  and  osten- 
tatious superiority  which  too  often  accom- 
panies the  pretended  forgiveness  of  injuries 
among  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians! They  are  ready  to  say,  that  for 
their  j)art,  they  pardon  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  done  them  ;  they  wish  that  the 
persons  wlio  have  committed  them  may 
be  able  to  forgive  themselves  ;  they  leave 
them  to  God  and  to  their  own  conscience. 
By  the  severe  suggestions  which  they 
throw  out,  they  discover  the  inward  bitter- 
ness of  their  spirit,  and  artfully  gratify  re- 
sentment, 
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sentment,  at  Ihe  time  when  they  profess  seiim 
to  exercise  forgiveness.  Whereas  the  ^^* 
great  and  good  man,  whose  character  we 
now  consider,  effaces  all  memory  of  the 
crimes  which  he  pardons.  He  seeks 
to  alleviate  the  remorse  of  his  brethren 
by  an  extenuation  of  their  guilt  ;  and 
while  he  is  preparing  to  make  their  cir- 
cumstances comfortable,  studies  at  the 
same  time  to  render  their  minds  easy  and 
tranquil. 

This  was  not  merely  a  transient  emotion 
r,  itli  Josepli,  owing  to  the  first  burst  of  af- 
fection, on  discovering  himself  to  his  bre- 
tliren.  We  have  a  clear  i)roof,  from  a 
remarkable  transaction  which  passed  many 
years  after  this  period,  of  his  disposition 
continuing  the  same  to  the  end  of  life.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book, 
that  when  Jacob  died,  his  sons  began  to  be 
seized  with  fear  concerning  the  treatment 
which  they  might  receive  from  their  bro- 
ther. The  guilty  are  always  suspicious. 
Conscious  of  their  own  baseness,  they  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  magnanimity  of 
others.     They   saw  the  bond,  which  held 

the 
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sERM.  the  family  together,  now  broken  by  tbeir 
^^  father's  death.  They  dreaded  that  the 
resentment  of  Joseph  against  them  had  hi- 
therto been  only  suppressed  or  concealed. 
They  said  among  themselves,  per  adventure 
ueivillnow  hate  us,  and  requite  all  the  evil 
which  we  did  unto  him.  Uiider  this  ap- 
prehension, they  first  sent  a  humble  mes- 
sage to  deprecate  his  displeasure  by  the 
memory  of  their  common  father  ;  and  then 
appearing  in  his  presence,  they  fell  down 
before  his  face,  professing  themselves  to 
be  his  servants,  and  praying  him  to  forgive 
the  trespass  which  they  had  committed 
against  him.  But  no  such  hidden  resent- 
ment as  they  dreaded  had  ever  lurked  in 
the  soul  of  Joseph.  On  the  contrary,  when 
he  beheld  his  brethren  in  this  affecting  si- 
tuation, bereaved  of  their  ancient  protec- 
tor, and  reduced  as  they  imagined,  to  the 
necessity  of  holding  up  their  hands  to  him 
for  mercy,  he  was  overpowered  by  a  tide  of 
tender  emotions.  Josepti  ivept  while  his 
brethren  spake  unto  him.  These  affection- 
ate tears  alone  were  sufficient  to  have  as- 
sured them  of  his  forgiveness.    But  h  asten- 

ing 
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ing  also  by  words  to  dispel  tlieir  alarms,  he  serm. 
presently  added,  Fear  not;  for  though  ye  ^^' 
thought  evil  against  /we,  God  meant  it 
unto  good.  JSTow  therefore  fear  ye  not ; 
I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  ones. 
And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  kindly 
unto  them. 

Such  was  the  last  incident  that  is  record-  / 
ed  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  personage, 
than  whom  you  will  find  few  more  distin- 
guished by  an  assemblage  of  illustrious  vir- 
tues ;  in  the  lowest  adversity,  patient  and 
faithful ;  in  the  highest  prosperity,  benefi- 
cent and  generous ;  dutiful  and  affectionate 
as  a  son  ;  kind  and  forgiving  as  a  brother  ; 
accomplished  as  a  statesman :  wise  and 
provident  as  a  ruler  of  the  land.  In  such 
a  character  you  behold  human  nature 
possessing  its  highest  honours.  The  sen- 
timents which  it  inspires  tends  to  ennoble 
our  minds  ;  and  to  prevent  their  imbibing 
the  spirit  of  those  hard^,  interested,  and 
self-seeking  men  with  whom  the  world 
abounds. 

The  striking  example  of  forgiveness 

which 
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SERM.  which  the  text  displays,  ought  frequently 
^^*  to  occur  to  our  thoughts,  amidst  the  vari- 
ous  occasions  of  i)rovocation  and  offence 
which  arise  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
world.  If  one  so  worthy  and  amiable,  in 
the  days  too  of  his  youth  and  innocence, 
sutFered  such  cruel  treatment  from  his  bro- 
thers, ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  even 
from  our  nearest  relations,  we  meet  with 
injustice  or  ingratitude  ?  Wrongs  and  in- 
juries are,  more  or  less  the  portion  of  all. 
Like  Death,  they  are  an  evil  unavoidable. 
No  station  is  so  high,  no  power  so  great,  no 
character  so  unblemished,  as  to  exempt  us 
from  them.  In  the  world,  ungrateful  men, 
false  friends,  and  violent  enemies,  abound. 
Every  wise  man  ought  to  prepare  himself 
for  what  he  is  to  encounter  in  i>assing 
through  this  thorny  region.  He  is  not  to 
expect  that  he  can  gather  grapes  from 
thistles  ;  nor  to  lose  the  government  of  his 
mind,  because,  in  the  midst  of  evil  men, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  remain,  like  a  secret 
and  inviolable  person,  untouched  and  un- 
injured. 

As  this  view  of  our  situation  ought  to 

blunt 
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blunt  the  edge  of  passion  and  impatience,  serm. 


so  the  alleviating  circumstances  which  rea-  \ 
son  will  suggest,  ought  to  mollify  resent- 
ment.    Tliink  of  the  various  constructions 
which  the  actions  of  men  will  bear.     Con- 
sider how  different  the  motives  of  him  who 
hath  given  us  oftence,  may  have  been  from 
those  which,  in   the  heat  of  passion,  we 
ascribe  to  him  ;  how  apt  all  men  are  to  be 
sednced   by    mistaken  views  of  interest, 
and  how  little  ground  we  have  to  com- 
plain, if,  upon  a  supposed  interfering  of 
interests,   we   suffer  by  others  preferring 
their  own  to  ours.      Remember    that  no 
opinions  which  you  form  under  the  power 
of  resentment  can  be  depended  upon  as 
just ;  and  that  every  one  loads  the  inten- 
tions of  his  enemy  with  imaginary  degrees 
of  malice. 

But  admitting  the  injury  you  have  re- 
ceived to  be  ever  so  atrocious  in  its  nature, 
and  aggravated  in  its  circumstances  ;  sup- 
posing it  to  be  even  parallel  to  that  which 
Joseph  suffered  ;  look  up,  like  him,  to  that 
divine  government  under  which  we  are  all 
placed.  If  forgiveness  be  a  duty  which 
VOL.  II.  Y  we 
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SEBM.  y^e  know  God  to  have  required  under  the 
■^^'  most  awful  sanctions,  dare  we  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  merited  vengeance  of  that 
Superior  to  whose  clemency  we  are  oblig- 
ed daily  to  fly?  When,  with  hard  and 
unrelenting"  dispositions  towards  our  breth- 
ren, we  send  up  to  Heaven  prayers  for 
mercy  to  ourselves,  those  prayers  return 
like  imprecations  upon  our  heads ;  and 
our  very  devotions  seal  our  condemna- 
tion. 

The  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of 
equity  concur  with  divine  authority  to 
enforce  the  duty  which  I  now  recommend. 
Let  him  who  has  never  in  his  life  done 
wrong,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing inexorable.  But  let  such  as  are  con- 
scious of  frailties  and  crimes,  consider  for- 
giveness as  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  others. 
Common  failings  are  the  strongest  lesson 
of  mutual  forbearance.  Were  this  virtue 
unknown  among  men,  order  and  comfort, 
peace  and  repose,  would  be  strangers  to 
human  life.  Injuries  retaliated  according 
to  the  ex(U'bitant  measure  which  passion 
prescribe!^  would  justify  resentment  in  re- 
turn. 
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uun.     The  injured  person  would  become serm. 

"V  T 

the  injurer  ;  and  thiLswron2:s,  retaliations,  ^^ 
and  fresh  injuries,  would  circulate  in  end- 
less succession,  till  the  world  was  render- 
ed a  field  of  blood.  Of  all  the  passions 
which  invade  the  human  breast,  revenge  is 
the  most  direful.  When  allowed  to  reign 
with  full  dominion,  it  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  poison  the  few  i)leasures  which  re- 
main to  man  in  his  present  state.  How 
much  soever  a  person  may  suffer  from  in- 
justice, he  is  always  in  hazard  of  suffering 
more  from  the  jn'osecution  of  revenge. 
The  violence  of  an  enemy  cannot  inflict 
what  is  equal  to  the  torment  he  creates  to 
himself,  by  means  of  the  fierce  and  despe- 
rate passions  which  he  allows  to  rage  in  his 
soul. 

Those  evil  spirits  who  inhabit  the  regions 
of  misery,  are  represented  as  delighting  in 
revenge  and  cruelty.  But  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  the  universe,  is  on  the  side  of 
clemency  and  mercy.  The  Almighty  Ruler 
of  the  world,  though  for  ages  offended  by 
the  unrighteousness,  and  insulted  by  the 
impiety  of  men,  is  lou^-  suffering  and  nloiv 

¥2  to 
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siiRM.  to  anger.     His  Son,  when  he  appeared  in 

"V  T 

our  nature,  exhibited,  both  in  his  life  and 
his  death,  the  most  illustrious  example  of 
forgiveness  which  the  world  ever  beheld. 
If  you  look  into  the  history  of  mankind, 
you  will  find  that,  in  every  age,  those  who 
have  been  respected  as  worthy,  or  admired 
as  great,  have  been  distinguished  for  this 
virtue.  Revenge  dwells  in'  little  minds. 
A  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit  is  always 
superior  to  it.  It  suffers  not  from  the  inju- 
ries of  men  those  severe  shocks  which  others 
feel.  Collected  within  itself,  it  stands  un- 
moved by  their  impotent  assaults ;  and 
with  generous  pity,  rather  than  with  anger, 
looks  down  on  their  unworthy  conduct. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  greatest 
man  on  earth  can  no  sooner  commit  an  ir^- 
jury,  than  a  good  man  can  make  himself 
greater,  by  forgiving  it.  Joseph,  at  the 
moment  when  we  now  contemplate  him, 
had  entirely  under  his  power  all  those  un- 
natural brethren  who  had  been  guilty  to 
wards  him  of  the  most  cruel  outrage  which 
men  could  perpetrate.  He  could  have 
retained  them  for  ever  in  that  Egyptian 

bondage 
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bondage  to  wliicli  they  had  once  consic^n-  serm. 
ed  Ijiin  ;  and  have  gratified  revenge  by^^ 
every  accumulation  of  disgrace  which  des- 
potic power  enabled  him  to  inflict.  Had 
he  acted  this  part,  he  might  for  a  while 
have  been  soothed  by  the  pleasures  of  his 
high  station  ;  but  remorse,  in  the  end, 
would  have  stung  his  soul.  Cruelty  would 
have  rendered  him  unhappy  within  him- 
self, as  well  as  odious  to  others  ;  and  his 
name  would  have  perished  among  the 
crowd  of  those  contemptible  statesmen 
whose  actions  stain  the  annals  of  history. 
Whereas  now,  his  character  stands  among 
the  foremost  jn  the  ranks  of  spotless  fame. 
His  memory  is  blessed  to  all  generations. 
His  example  continues  to  edify  the  world, 
and  he  himself  shines  in  the  celestial  re- 
gions, as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  us 
now, 

II.  Consider  the  sentiment  contained 
in  the  text,  not  only  as  a  discovery  of  cor- 
dial forgiveness,  but  as  an  expression  of 
devout  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence 
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SEfiM.  dence.  So  now  it  iias  not  you  that  sent 
^^'  me  hither  but  God.  Remark  how  beau- 
tifully  piety  and  humanity  are,  in  this 
instance,  connected  together.  As  we  are 
told  of  Cornelius,  the  good  Centurion, 
that  his  prayers  and  his  alms,  his  devo- 
tion and  his  good  works,  came  up  together 
in  memorial  before  God  ;  so  here  we  per- 
ceive fraternal  affection  and  religious  re- 
verence, mingling  in  one  emotion  within 
the  patriarch^s  heart.  In  a  person  of  low 
and  vulgar  mind,  the  sensations  on  such 
an  occasion  would  have  been  extremely 
different.  Looking  back  on  the  past 
events  of  his  life,  he  would  have  ascribed 
all  the  adversity  which  he  had  suffered  to 
the  perverse  treatment  of  his  brothers  : 
and  all  the  prosperity  which  he  after- 
wards attained,  to  his  own  good  conduct 
and  wisdom ;  and  by  consequence  would 
have  remained  embittered  against  the 
instruments  of  the  one,  and  filled  with 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  on  account  of 
the  other.  But  the  elevated  and  noble 
mind  of  Joseph  rejected  such  unworthy 
sentiments.     Contemplating  the   hand  of 

God 
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God  ill  all  that  had  befallen  him,  he  elFac-  serm, 
ed  the  remembrance  of  those  evil  deeds  ^* 
which  had  produced  his  adversity  ;  and 
for  his  prosperity  he  alFected  no  praise  to 
himself,  but  ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  will 
of  Heaven.  Let  us  take  notice  that  this  is 
nottlie  reflection  of  a  private,  retired  man, 
whose  situation  might  be  supposed  to 
favour  such  devout  meditations.  It  is 
the  reflection  of  one,  who  was  leading  a 
busy  and  a  seducing  life,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  ;  the  favourite  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narch who  was  then  known  in  the  world. 
Yet  him  you  behold,  amidst  the  submis- 
sion and  adulation  which  was  paid  to  him, 
{)reserving  the  moderation  and  simplicity 
of  a  virtuous  mind  ;  and,  amidst  the  ido- 
latry and  false  philosophy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, maintaining  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  and  giving  glory  to  the  God  of 
Israel, 

From  this  unity  of  piety  with  humanity, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  sentiments 
of  Joseph,  there  arises  one  very  important 
instruction  ;  that  a  devout  regard  to  the 
liand  of  God  in  the  various  events  of  life, 

tends 
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SERM.  fends  to  promote  good  €tispo«itioiis  and 
,  ,  affections  towards  men.  It  wiil  be  found 
by  those  who  attend  to  the  workings  of 
human  nature,  that  a  g^reat  proportion  of 
those  malignant  passions  which  break  out 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  arises  from  con- 
fining their  attention  wholly  to  second 
causes,  and  overlooking  the  first  cause  o5 
all.  Hence,  they  are  insolent  in  prospe- 
rity, because  they  discern  nothing  higher 
than  their  own  abilities  ;  and  in  adversity 
they  are  peevish  and  unforgiving,  because 
they  have  no  object  on  which  to  fix  theii 
view,  but  the  conduct  of  men  who  have 
acted  as  their  enemies  They  oehold  no 
plan  of  wisdom  or  goodness  carried  on 
throughout  nature,  which  can  allay  the 
discomposure  of  their  mind.  As  soon  as 
their  temper  is  ruffled,  the  world  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  continued  scene  of  disasters 
and  injuries,  of  confused  events,  and  of 
unreasonable  men.  Whereas,  to  the 
pious  man,  the  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse exhibits  a  very  diflferent  spectacle. 
In  the  midst  of  seeming  confusion  he 
tiaces  a  principle  of  order ;  and  by  atten- 
tion 
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tion  to  tliat  order  iiis  mind  is  harmonized  serm 
and  calmed.  He  beholds  a  wise  and  righ-  J^^ 
teous  Governor  presiding  over  all  the  com- 
motions which  are  raised  by  the  tumult 
of  conflicting*  passions  and  interests ;  guid- 
ing, with  imperceptible  influence,  the 
hand  of  the  violent  to  beneficent  purposes  ; 
accomplishing  unexpected  ends  by  the 
most  improbable  means  ;  obliging  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  ;  snaring  the 
wicked  in  the  devices  vjhich  their  hands 
have  wrought.  Respectful  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  divine  government,  controls 
the  disorders  of  inferior  passions.  Reve- 
rence for  the  decrees  of  Heaven  inspires 
patience  and  moderation.  Trust  in  that 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  which  di- 
rects all  for  the  best,  diminishes  the  shock 
which  worldly  disasters  occasion.  The 
irritation  of  passion  and  resentment  will 
always  bear  proportion  to  the  agitation 
which  we  sufl*er  from  the  changes  of  for- 
tune. One  who  connects  himself  with 
nothing  but  second  causes,  partakes  of 
the  violence  and  irregularity  of  all  the  in- 
ferior 
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SERM.  ferior  movements  belonging  to  this  great, 

X 


^^  machine.      He    who    refers    all   to   God, 


dwells,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  the  higher 
sphere  vvhere  motion  begins  ;  he  is  subject 
to  fewer  shocks  and  concussions,  and  is 
only  carried  along  by  the  motion  of  the 
universe. 

How  can  mildness  or  forgiveness  gain 
place  in  the  temper  of  that  man,  who, 
on  occasion  of  every  calamity  which  he 
suffers  from  the  ill  usage  of  others,  has 
no  sanctuary  within  his  own  breast  to 
which  he  can  make  retreat  frooi  their 
vexations  ;  who  is  possessed  of  no  princi- 
ple ^Ahich  is  of  sufficient  power  to  bear 
down  the  rising  tide  of  peevish  and 
angry  passions  ?  The  violence  of  an 
enemy  or  the  ingratitude  of  a  friend,  the 
injustice  of  one  man,  and  the  treachery  of 
another,  perpetually  dwell  and  rankle  in 
his  thoughts.  The  part  which  they  have 
acted  in  bringing  on  his  distress,  is  fre- 
quently more  grating  to  him  than  the  I 
distress  itself  Whereas  he  who  in  every 
event  looks  up  to  God,  has  always  in  his 
view  a  great  and  elevating  object  which 

inspires 
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inspires  him  with  magnanimity.  Mis  serm. 
mind  lies  open  to  every  relieving  thought,  ^^ 
and  is  inclined  to  every  suggestion  of 
generosity.  He  is  disposed  to  say  with 
Joseph,  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither, 
but  God ;  with  David,  it  is  the  Lord ; 
let  him  do  uhat  seemeth  good  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  with  a  greater  personage  than  either 
of  these,  the  cup  which  my  Father  hatk 
given  me  to  drink  shall  I  not  drink  it? 
Hence  arises  superiority  to  many  of  the 
ordinary  provocations  of  the  world.  For 
he  looks  upon  the  whole  ot  his  present 
life  as  part  of  a  great  plan  which  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  Heaven. 
In  this  plan  he  views  men  as  acting  their 
several  parts,  and  contributing  to  his 
good  or  evil.  But  their  parts  he  considers 
as  subordinate  ones  ;  which,  though  they 
may  justly  merit  his  affection,  and  may 
occasicmally  call  forth  his  resentment, 
yet  afford  no  proper  foundation  to  vio- 
lent or  malignant  passion.  He  looks 
upon  bad  men  as  only  the  rod  with  which 
the  Almighty  chastens;  like  the  pesti- 
lence. 
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sKRVi  lence,  the  earthquake,  or  the  storm      In 

^^    the  midst  of  their  injustice  and  violence 

he  can  pity  their  blindness  ;  and  imitate 

our    blessed    Lord    in    praying-.    Father, 

forgive  them  ;   for  they  know  not  what 

they  do. 
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SERMON     XII. 

On  the  Character  of  Hazael. 


2  Kings,  viii.  12.  13 

And  Hazael  said,  Why  weepeth  my  Lord? 
And  he  answered,  Because  I  know  the 
evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of 
Israel.  Their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set 
on  fire,  and  their  young'  men  ivilt  thou 
slay  with  the  sword,  and  wilt  dash  their 
children,  and  rip  up  thtir  women  with 
child.  And  Hazael  said,  But  what,  is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  ?  And  Elisha  answered. 
The  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that  thou 
shall  be  king  over  Syj  la 

TN  the  days  of  Joram,  king   of  Israel,  sfrm. 
1l    flourished  the  prophet  Elisha.      His    X'i. 
character  was  so  em'nent,  and  his  fame 

so 
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SERM.  so  widely  spread,  that  Benhadad  the  kinp: 

"Y  TT 

of  Syria,  though  an  idolater,  sent  to  con- 
sult him  concerning  the  issue  of  a  distem- 
per which  threatened  his  life.  The  mes- 
senger employed  on  this  occasion  was 
Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  princes,  or  chief  men  of  the  Syrian 
court.  Charged  with  rich  gifts  from  the 
king,  he  presents  himself  before  the  pro- 
phet, and  accosts  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.  During  the  conference 
which  they  held  together,  Elisha  fixed  his 
eye  stedfastly  on  the  countenance  of  Ha- 
zael ;  and  discerning  by  a  pro^dietic  spirit, 
his  future  tyranny  and  cruelty,  he  could 
not  contain  himself  from  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  When  Hazael,  in  surprise, 
enquired  into  the  cause  of  this  sudden  emo- 
tion, the  prophet  plainly  informs  him  of 
the  crimes  and  barbarities  which  he  fore- 
saw that  hereafter  he  should  commit.  The 
soul  of  Hazael  abhorred,  at  this  time,  the 
thoughts  of  cruelty.  Uncorrupted,  as  yet, 
by  ambition  or  greatness,  his  indignation 
arose  at  being  thought  capable  of  such  sa- 
vage actions  as  the  prophet  had  mention- 
ed; 
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ed  ;  and,  with  much  warmth,  he  replies,  sfrm. 
But  what,  is  thy  servant,  a  dog,  that  he  ^^^' 
should  do  this  i;  reat  thing  ?  Elisha  makes 
no  return  but  to  point  out  a  remarkable 
cliange  which  was  to  take  place  in  his 
condition  ;  The  Lord  hath  shewed  me  tliat 
thou  shalt  he  king  over  Syria.  In  course 
of  time  all  that  had  been  predicted  came 
to  pass.  Hazael  ascended  the  throne; 
and  ambition  took  possession  of  his  heart. 
He  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their 
coasts.  He  oppressed  them  during  all  the 
days  of  king  Jehoahaz ;  and,  from  what 
is  left  on  record  of  his  actions,  plainly  ap- 
pears to  have  proved  what  the  prophet  fore- 
saw him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty, 
and  blood. 

In  tliis  passage  of  history,  an  object  is 
presented  which  deserves  our  serious  atten^ 
tion.  AVe  behold  a  man  who,  in  one  state 
of  life,  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes 
without  surprise  and  horrour  ;  who  knew 
so  little  of  liimself,  as  to  believe  it  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  com- 
mitting them  ;  that  same  man,  by  a  change 
of  condition,  transformed  in  all  his  senti- 
ments. 
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SERM.  ments,  and  as  he  rose  in  greatness  rising 
^^  also  in  guilt ;  till  at  last  he  completed  that 
whole  character  of  iniquity  which  he  once 
detested.      Hence  the  following  observa- 
tions naturally  arise.     I.  That  to  a  mind 
not  entirely  corrupted,  sentiments  of  ab- 
horrence at  guilt  are  natural.     II.  That, 
notwithstanding  those  sentiments,  the  mind 
may  be  brought  under  the  dominion   of 
the  vices  which  it  had   most   abhorred. 
III.  That  this  unhappy  revolution  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  a  change  of  men^s  exter- 
nal  circumstances   and   condition   in  the 
world.     These  observations  are  to  make 
the  subject  of  the  present  discourse  ;  and 
will  lead  us  to   such   a  view   of  human 
nature,  as,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  general 
use. 

I.  Sentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt 
.  are  natural  to  the  human  mind.  Hazael's 
reply  to  the  Prophet  shews  how  strongly  he 
felt  them.  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?  Is  he,  or  can 
he  ever  be,  so  base  and  wretched,  as  to 
perpetrate    crimes   which   would    render 

him 
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liim  unworthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  a  serm. 
man?     This  is  the  voice  of  human  nature,   ^^^' 
while  it  is  not  as  yet  hardened  in  iniquity. 
Some  vices  are  indeed  more  odious  to  the 
mind  than  others.     Providence  has  wisely 
pointed  the  sharpest  edge  of  this  natural 
aversion  againstthe  crimes  which  are  of  most 
pernicious  and  destructive  nature  ;   such  as 
treachery,  oppression,  and  cruelty.   But,  in 
general,  the  distinction  between  moral  good 
and  evil  is  so  strongly  marked,  as  to  stamp 
almost  every  vice  with   the   character  of 
turpitude.     Present  to  any  man,  even  the 
most  ignorant  and  untutored,  an  obvious 
instance   of  injustice,    falsehood,    or   im- 
piety ;  let  him  view  it  in  a  cool  moment, 
when  no  passion  blinds,   and  no  interest 
warps   him  ;    and  you   will   find  that  his 
mind  immediately   revolts   against    it,   as 
shameful  and  base,  nay,  as  deserving  pu- 
nishment.    Hence,   in  reasoning   on  the 
characters   of  others,    however  men  may 
mistake  as  to  facts,  yet  they  generally  praise 
and  blame  according  to  the  principles  of 
sound  morality. 
With  respect  to  their  own  character,  a 
TOL.  II.  Z  notorious 
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SERM.  notorious  partiality  too  generally  misleads 
ZX^  their  judgment.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
no  sinner  ever  avows  directly  to  himself, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  and  down- 
right iniquity.  Even  when  engaged  by 
his  passions  in  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  he  always  palliates  them 
to  his  own  mind  by  some  extenuation  or 
apology,  some  pretended  necessity,  ©r 
some  borrowed  colour  of  innocence.  Such 
power  the  undeniable  dignity  of  virtue, 
and  the  acknowledged  turpitude  of  vice, 
possess  over  every  human  heart.  These 
sentiments  are  the  remaining  impressions 
of  that  law,  which  was  originally  written 
on  the  mind  of  man.  They  are  gleams  of 
that  light  which  once  shone  clear  and 
strong  within  us  ;  and  which,  though  it 
be  now  greatly  obscured,  yet  continues  to 
.shoot  a  feeble  ray  athwart  the  ^darkness 
of  human  nature. But  whatever  sen- 
timents of  abhorrence  at  vice  we  may  at 
any  time  entertain,  we  have  no  reason 
to  build  upon  these  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence of  our  continuance  in  virtue.     For 

the 
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the  next  instruction  which   tiie  text  sug-  bEiiM. 
gests,  is,  ^''* 

11.  That  such  is  man's  ignorance  of  his 
own  character,  such  the  frailty  of  his  na- 
ture, that  he  may  one  day  become  infamous 
for  those  very  crimes  which  at  i)resent  he 
iiolds  in  detestation.  This  observation  is 
too  well  verified  by  the  history  of  Hazael  ; 
and  a  thousand  other  instances  might  be 
brought  to  confirm  it.  Though  there  is 
nothinj?  which  every  person  ought  to  know 
so  thoroughly  as  his  own  heart,  yet  from 
the  conduct  of  men  it  appears,  that  there 
is  nothing  with  which  they  are  less  ac- 
quainted. Always  more  prone  to  flatter 
themselves  than  desirous  to  discover  the 
truth,  they  trust  to  their  being  possessed 
of  every  virtue  which  has  not  been  put  to 
the  trial  ;  and  reckon  themselves  secure 
against  every  vice  to  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  tempted.  As  long  as  their 
duty  hangs  in  speculation,  it  appears  so 
plain,  and  so  eligible,  that  they  cannot 
doubt  of  performing  it.  The  suspicion 
never  enters  their  mind,  that  in  the  hour 

Z2  of 
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sRRM.  of  speculation,  and  in  the  hour  of  practice. 

^^^-    their  sentiments  may  differ  widely.    Their 

""'      present  disposition  they  easily  persuade 

themselves  will  ever  continue  the  same  ; 

and  yet  that  disposition  is  changing  with 

circumstances  every  moment. 

The  man  who  glows  with  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  devotion,  imagines  it  impossible  foi* 
him  to  lose  that  sense  of  the  divine  good- 
ness which  at  present  melts  his  heart.  He 
whom  his  friend  had  lately  saved  from  ruin> 
is  confident  that,  if  some  trying  emergency 
shall  put  his  gratitude  to  proof  he  will  ra- 
ther die  than  abandon  his  benefactor.  He 
who  lives  happy  and  contented  in  frugal  in- 
dustry, wonders  how  any  man  can  give  him- 
self up  to  dissolute  pleasure.  Were  any  of 
those  persons  isi formed  by  a  superior  spirit, 
that  the  time  was  shortly  to  come  when  the 
one  should  prove  an  example  of  scandalous 
impiety,  the  other  of  treachery  to  his  friend, 
and  the  third  of  all  that  extravagant  luxury 
which  disgraces  a  growing  fortune  ;  each 
of  them  would  testify  as  much  surprise  and 
abhorrence  as  Hazael  did,  upon  hearing 
the   predictions  of  the  prophet.     Sincere 

thejr 
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they  might  very  possibly  be  in  their  ex-  seiim 
pressions  of  indignation ;  for  hypocrisy  is  j^^^' 
not  always  to  be  charged  on  men  whose 
conduct  is  inconsistent.  Hazael  was  in 
earnest,  when  he  resented  witli  such  ardour 
the  imputation  of  cruelty.  Tlie  Apostle 
Peter  was  sincere  when  he  made  the  zea- 
lous i)rofession,  that  though  he  should  go 
to  prison  and  to  death  with  his  master,  he 
would  never  deny  him.  They  were  sin- 
cere ;  that  is,  they  spoke  from  the  fulness 
of  their  hearts  and  from  the  warmth  of  the 
present  moment;  but  they  did  not  know 
themselves,  as  the  events  which  followed 
plainly  shewed.  So  false  to  its  principles, 
too  frequently,  is  the  heart  of  man  ;  so  weak 
is  the  foundation  of  human  virtue  ;  so  much 
reason  there  is  for  what  the  Gospel  perpe»- 
tually  inculcates  concerning  the  necessity 
of  distrusting^  ourselves,  and  depending"  on 
divine  aid.  Mortifying,  I  confess,  is  this 
view  of  human  nature  ;  yet  proper  to  be 
attended  to  by  all,  in  order  to  escape  the 
most  fatal  dangers.  For,  merely  through 
unguarded  conduct,  and  from  the  want 
of  this   prudent  suspicion   of  their  own 

Z  3  weakness. 
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SERM.  weakness,  how  many,  after  the  most  pro- 
•^^^"  mising  beginnings,  have  gradually  aposta- 
tized from  every  principle  of  virtue  ;  until, 
at  last,  it  has  become  as  difficult  for  one  to 
believe  that  they  ever  had  any  love  of 
goodness,  as  it  would  have  been  once 
to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
were  to  advance  to  such  a  height  in  wick- 
edness ? 

In  such  cases  as  I  have  described,  what 
lias  become^  it  may  be  inquired,  of  those 
sentiments  of  abhorrence  at  guilt  which 
were  once  felt  so  strongly  ?  Are  they  to- 
tally erased  ?  or,  if  in  any  degree  they 
remain,  how  do  such  persons  contrive  to 
satisfy  themselves  in  acting  a  part  which 
their  minds  condemn  ? — Here  there  is  a 
mystery  of  iniquity  which  requires  to  be 
unfolded.  Latent  and  secret  is  the  pro- 
gress of  corruption  within  the  soul  ;  and 
the  more  latent,  the  more  dangerous  is  its 
growth.  No  man  becomes  of  a  sudden 
completely  wicked.  Guilt  never  shews  its 
whole  deformity  at  once ;  but  by  gradual 
acquaintance  reconciles  us  to  its  apjjear- 

ance. 
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aiice,  and  imperceptibly  diifiises  its  poison  serm 
through  all  the  powers  of  the  mind.  ^'^ 
Every  man  has  some  darling'  passion, 
which  generally  affords  the  first  introduc- 
tion to  vice.  The  irreg-ular  gratifications 
into  which  it  occasionly  seduces  him,  ap- 
pear under  the  form  of  venial  weaknesses  ; 
and  are  indulged  in  the  beginning,  with 
scrupulousness  and  reserve-  But,  by  lon- 
ger practice,  these  restraints  weaken,  and 
the  power  of  habit  grows.  One  vice  brings 
in  another  to  its  aid.  By  a  sort  of  natural 
affinity  they  connect  and  entwine  them- 
selves together ;  till  their  roots  come  to  be 
spread  wide  and  deep  over  all  the  soul. 
When  guilt  rises  to  be  glaring,  conscience 
endeavours  to  remonstrate.  But  consci- 
ence is  a  calm  principle.  Passion  is  loud 
and  impetuous  ;  and  creates  a  tumult 
which  drowns  the  voice  of  reason.  It 
joins,  besides,  artifice  to  violence  ;  and 
seduces  at  the  same  time  that  it  impels. 
For  it  employs  the  understanding  to  impose 
upon  the  conscience.  It  devises  reasons 
and  arguments  to  justify  the  corruptions  of 
the  heart.     The  common  practice  of  the 

world 
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SRRM.  world  is  a^jpealed  to.  Nice  distinctions  are 
^^^'  made.  Men  are  found  to  be  circumstanced 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  as  to  render  cer- 
tain actions  excusable,  if  not  blameless, 
which,  in  another  situation,  it  is  confessed, 
would  have  been  criminal.  By  such  a  pro-. 
cess  as  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
a  great  part  of  mankind  advance  from  step 
to  step  in  sin,  partly  hurried  by  passion, 
and  partly  blinded  by  self-deceit,  without 
any  just  sense  of  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
they  contract.  By  inveterate  habits,  their 
judgment  is,  at  length,  perverted,  and  their 
moral  feelings  are  deadened.  They  see  now 
with  other  eyes ;  and  can  look  without  pain 
on  evil  actions  which  they  formerly  ab- 
horred. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 
though  our  native  sentiments  of  abhorrence 
at  guilt  may  be  so  borne  down,  or  so  eluded, 
as  to  lose  their  influence  on  conduct,  yet 
those  sentiments  belonging  originally  to  our 
frame, *and  being  never  totally  eradicated 
from  the  soul,  will  still  retain  so  much  au- 
thority, as  if  not  to  reform,  at  least,  on  some 
occasions,  to  chasten  the  sinner.     It  is  only 

during 
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during'  a  course  of  prosperity,  that  vice  is  serm. 
able  to  carry  on  its  delusions  without  dis-  ^^^* 
turban ce.  But  amidst  the  dark  and 
thoughtful  situations  of  life,  conscience 
regains  its  rights  ;  and  pours  the  whole 
bitterness  of  remorse  on  his  heart,  who 
has  ai)ostatized  from  his  original  princi- 
ples. We  may  well  believe  that,  before 
the  end  of  his  days,  HazaePs  first  impres- 
sions would  be  made  to  return.  In  the 
hour  of  adversity,  the  remembrance  of  his 
conference  with  the  venerable  Prophet 
would  sting  his  heart.  Comparing  the 
sentiments  which,  in  those  his  better  days, 
he  felt  with  the  atrocious  cruelties  which 
he  had  afterwards  committed,  all  the  ho- 
nours ot"  royalty  would  be  unable  to  save 
him  from  the  inward  sense  of  baseness  and 
infamy. 

From  this  view  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited of  the  jjrogress  of  corruption,  and  of 
tlie  danger  to  whicli  we  are  exposed,  of 
falling  from  principles  which  once  appear- 
ed firmly  established,  let  us  receive  useful 
admonition   for  our  own  conduct.      Let 

not 
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SERM.  not  him  that  gircleth  on  his  harness, 
^^^*  boast  like  him  that putteth  it  off.  Let  no 
man  place  a  rash  and  dangerous  confidence 
in  bis  virtue.  But  let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Never 
adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what 
is  evil.  Familiarize  not  yourselves  with 
it,  in  the  slightest  instances,  without  fear. 
Listen  with  reverence  to  every  reprehen- 
sion of  conscience  ;  and  preserve  the 
most  quick  and  accurate  sensibility  to 
right  and  wrong.  If  ever  your  moral  im- 
pressions begin  to  decay,  and  your  natural 
abhorrence  of  guilt  to  lessen,  you  have 
ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  virtue  is 
fast  approaching.  While  you  employ  all 
the  circumspection  and  vigilance  whicii 
reason  can  suggest,  let  your  prayers  at 
the  same  time,  continually  ascend  to  God 
for  support  and  aid.  Remember  that  from 
him  descendeth  evert/  good  and  perfect 
gift ;  and  that  to  him  only  it  belongs  to 
keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory 
with  exceeding  joy  I  proceed  now  to 
the 

I  lid.  Ob- 
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Illd.  Observation  from  the  text,  That  serm. 
the  power  which  corruption  acquires  to  ^^^* 
pervert  the  original  principles  of  man,  is 
frequently  owing  to  a  change  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  in  the  world. 
How  different  was  Hazael  the  messenger 
of  Benhadad,  from  Hazael  the  king  ;  he 
who  started  at  the  mention  of  cruelty,  from 
him  who  waded  in  blood  1  Of  this  sad 
and  surprising  revolution,  the  Prophet  em- 
phatically assigns  the  cause,  in  these  few 
words ;  The  Lord  hath  shewed  me  that 
thou  shalt  he  king  over  Syria.  That 
crown,  that  fatal  crown  which  is  to  be  set 
upon  thy  head,  shall  shed  a  malignant  in- 
fluence over  thy  nature  ;  and  shall  pro- 
duce that  change  in  thy  character,  which 

now   thou    canst   not    believe. Whose 

experience  of  the  world  is  so  narrow  as  not 
to  furnish  him  Avith  instances  similar  to 
this,  in  much  humbler  conditions  of  life.-' 
So  great  is  the  influence  of  a  new  situation 
of  external  fortune  ;  such  a  different  turn 
it  gives  to  our  temper  and  afl'ections,  to 
our  views  and  desires,  that  no  man  can 
foretel  what   his   character  would   prove, 

should 
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SERM.  should  Providence  either  raise  or  depress 
^^^  his  circumstances  in  a  reaiarkable  de- 
gree, or  throw  him  into  some  sphere 
of  action  wiiitly  dilferent  from  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  former 
life. 

The  seeds  of  various  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  lie  in  all  our  hearts.  But  until  pro- 
per occasions  ripen  and  bring'  them  for- 
ward, they  lie  there  inactive  and  dead. 
They  are  covered  up  and  concealed  within 
the  recesses  of  our  nature ;  or,  if  they  spring 
up  at  all,  it  is  under  such  an  appearance  as 
is  frequently  mistaken,  even  by  ourselves. 
Pride,  for  instance,  in  certain  situations, 
has  no,  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  but 
as  magnanimity,  or  sense  of  honour.  Ava- 
rice appears  as  necessary  and  laudable 
oeconomy.  What  in  one  station  of  life 
would  discover  itself  to  be  cowardice  and 
baseness  of  mind,  passes  in  another  for 
prudent  circumspection.  What  in  the  ful- 
ness of  power  would  prove  to  be  cruelty 
and  opi)ression,  is  reputed,  in  a  subordi- 
nate rank,  no  more  than  the  exercise  of 
proper  discipline.     For  a  while,  the  man 

is 
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is  known  neither  by  the  world  nor  by  him-  serm, 
self,  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  But  bring  him  ^^^* 
into  a  new  situation  ot  life,  which  accords 
with  his  predominant  disposition  -;  which 
strikes  on  certain  latent  qualities  of  his 
soul,  and  awakens  them  into  action  ;  and 
as  the  leaves  of  a  flower  gradually  unfold 
to  the  sun,  so  shall  all  his  true  character 
open  full  to  view. 

This  may  in  one  light,  be  accounted 
not  so  much  an  alteration  of  character  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  circumstances,  as  a 
discovery  brought  forth  of  the  real  charac- 
ter, which  formerly  lay  concealed.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  man 
himself  undergoes  a  change.  For  oppor- 
tunity being  given  for  certain  dispositions, 
which  had  been  dormant,  to  exert  them- 
selves without  restraint,  they  of  course 
gather  strength.  By  means  of  the  ascen- 
dancy which  they  gain,  other  parts  of  the 
temper  are  borne  down  ;  and  thus  an  alte- 
ration is  made  in  the  whole  structure  and 
system  of  the  soul.  He  is  a  truly  wise  and 
good  man,  who,  through  divine  assistance, 
remains  superior  to  this  influence  of  for- 
tune 
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sEiiM.  tune  on  his  character,  who  having  once  im- 
^^^  bibed  worthy  sentiments,  and  established 
proper  principles  of  action,  continues  con- 
stant to  these,  whatever  his  circumstances 
be  ;  maintains,  throughout  all  the  changes 
of  his  life,  oniC  uniform  and  supported  te- 
nour  of  conduct ;  and  what  he  abhorred 
as  evil  and  wicked  in  the  beginning  of  his 
days,  continues  to  abhor  to  the  end.  But 
how  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  this  honourable 
consistency  among  men,  while  they  are 
passing  through  the  different  stations  and 
periods  of  life  1  When  they  are  setting 
out  in  the  world,  before  their  minds  have 
been  greatly  misled  or  debased,  they  glow 
with  generous  emotions,  and  look  with 
contempt  on  what  is  sordid  and  guilty. 
But  advancing  Ixirther  in  life,  and  inured 
by  degrees  to  the  crooked  ways  of  men  ; 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  and  the  bus- 
tle of  the  world  ;  obliged  to  contend  with 
this  man's  craft,  and  that  man's  scorn  ;  ac- 
customed, sometimes,  to  conceal  their  sen- 
timents, and  often  to  stifle  their  feelings, 
they  become  at  last  hardened  in  heart,  and 
familiar  with  corruj>tion.     Who  would  not 

drop 
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drop  a  tear  over  this  sad,  but  frequent  fall  serm. 
of  human  probity  and  honour  ?  Who  is  not  ^'  . 
humbled,  when  he  beholds  the  refined  sen- 
timents and  high  principles  on  which  we 
are  so  ready  to  value  ourselves,  Vjrought  to 
such  a  shameful  issue ;  and  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  attainments  of  reason,  discover- 
ed so  often  to  be  the  creature  of  his  external 
fortune,  moulded  and  formed  by  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  ? 

The  instance  of  Hazael's  degeneracy 
leads  us  to  reflect,  in  particular,  on  the 
dangers  which  arise  from  stations  of  power 
and  greatness  ;  especially  when  the  eleva- 
tion of  men  to  these  has  been  rapid  and 
sudden.  Few  have  the  strength  of  mind 
which  is  requisite  for  bearing  such  a 
change  with  temperance  and  self-com- 
mand. The  respect  which  is  paid  to  the 
great,  and  the  scope  which  their  condition 
aflbrds  for  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  are 
perilous  circumstances  to  virtue.  When 
men  live  among  their  equals,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  encounter  the  hardships  of 
life,  they  are  of  course  reminded  of  their 

mutual 
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SKRM.  mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  and  of 
^^^  the  dependence   of  all   upon   God.      But 
when  they  are  highly  exalted  above  their 
fellows,    they   meet   with   few   objects   to 
awaken  serious  reflection,  but  with  many 
to  feed  and  inflame  their  passions.     They 
are  apt  to  separate  their  interest  from  that 
of  all  around  them;  to  \^rap  themselves 
up  in  their  vain  grandeur  ;  and  in  the  lap 
of  indolence  and  selfish  pleasure,   to  ac- 
quire a  cold  indifl^erence  to  the  concerns 
even  of  those  whom  they  call  their  friends. 
The  fancied  independence  into  which  they 
are  lifted  up,  is  adverse  to  sentiments  of 
piety,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  in  their  heart. 
Taking  the  timhrel  and  the  harp,  and  re- 
jocing  at  the  sound  of  the  organ,  they  say 
unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we,  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ivays.     What  is 
the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him  ? 
or  ivhat  profit  should  ive  have,  if  we  pray 
unto  him  ? 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  elevated 
stations  in  the  world  furnish  the  only  for- 
midable trials  to  which  our  virtue  is  ex- 
posed.   It  will  be  found,  that  we  are  liable 
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to  no  fewer  nor  less  dangerous  temptations,  serm.  ^ 
from  the  opposite  extreme  of  poverty  and  ^|^ 
depression.  When  men  who  have  known 
better  days  are  tlirown  down  into  abject 
situations  of  fortune,  their  spirits  are  bro- 
ken and  their  temper  soured.  Envy  ran- 
kles in  their  breast  at  such  as  are  more 
successful.  The  providence  of  Heaven  is 
accused  in  secret  murmurs  ;  and  the  sense 
of  misery  is  ready  to  push  them  into  atroci- 
ous crimes,  in  order  to  better  their  state. 
Among  the  inferior  classes  of  mankind, 
craft  and  dishonesty  are  too  often  found  to 
prevail.  Low  and  penurious  circumstances 
depress  the  human  powers.  They  deprive 
men  of  the  proper  means  of  knowledge  and 
improvement  ;  and  where  ignorance  is 
gross,  it  is  always  in  hazard  of  engender- 
ing profligacy. 

Hence  it  has  been,  generally,  the  opi- 
nion of  wise  men  in  all  ages,  that  there  is 
a  certain  middle  condition  of  life,  equally 
remote  from  either  of  those  extremes  of 
fortune,  which,  though  it  want  not  also  its 
own   dangers,    yet  is,   on  the  whole,   the 

VOL.  u.  A  a  state 
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SERM.  state  most  favourable  both  to  virtue  and  to 
,^J^  happiness.  For  there,  luxury  and  pride  on 
^  the  one  hand,  have  not  opportunity  to  ener- 
vate or  intoxicate  the  mind,  nor  want  and 
dependence  on  the  other,  to  sink  and  de- 
base it ;  there,  all  the  native  affections  of 
the  soul  have  the  freest  and  fairest  exercise, 
the  equality  of  men  is  felt,  friendships  are 
formed,  and  improvements  of  every  sort  are 
pursued  with  most  success  ;  there,  men  are 
prompted  to  industry  without  being  over- 
come by  toil,  and  their  powers  called  forth 
into  exertion,  without  being  either  super- 
seded by  too  much  abundance,  or  baffled 
by  insuperable  difficulties;  there,  a  mixture 
of  comforts  and  of  wants,  at  once  awakens 
their  gratitude  to  God,  and  reminds  them 
of  their  dependence  on  his  aid  ;  and,  there- 
fore in  this  state,  men  seem  to  enjoy  life  to 
most  advantage,  and  to  be  least  exposed 
to  the  snares  of  vice.  Such  a  condition  is 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  to  have 
been  the  wish  and  choice  of  one  who  was 
eminent  for  wisdom.  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies.  Give  me  neither  po- 
verty nor  riches.  Feed  me  ii^ith  food  con- 
venient 
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venient  for  me.    Lest  I  be  full  and  deny  serm. 
Thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  I  ^^ 
be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my 
God  in  vain. 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  liaye 
now  taken  of  the  subject,  we  may,  in  the 
first  place,  learn  the  reasons  for  which  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  ranks  was  esta- 
blished by  Providence  among  mankind. 
This  life  is  obviously  intended  to  be  a  state 
of  probation  and  trial.  No  trial  of  charac- 
*er  is  requisite  with  respect  to  God,  who 
ees  what  is  in  every  heart,  and  perfectly 
Knows  what  part  eacli  man  would  act,  in  all 
the  possible  situations  of  fortune,  liut  on 
account  of  men  themselves,  and  of  the 
world  around  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
trial  should  take  place,  and  a  discrimina- 
tion of  characters  be  made  ;  in  order  that 
tiiie  virtue  might  be  separated  from  false 
aj)pearances  of  it,  and  the  justice  of  Hea- 
ven be  displayed  in  its  tinal  retributions; 
in  order  that  the  tailings  of  men  might  be 
so  discovered  to  themselves, -as  to  afford 
them  proper  instructions,  and  promote 
^  A  a  2  their 
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SERM.  their  amendment ;  and  in  order  that  their 

XII. 


■V  Tf 

•    characters  might  be  shewn  to  the  world  in 


every  point  of  iriew,  which  could  furnish 
either  examples  for  imitation,  or  admoni- 
tions of  danger.  The  accomplishment  of 
these  important  purposes  required,  that 
human  life  should  not  always  proceed  in 
one  tenour  ;  but  that  it  should  both  be 
cliequered  with  many  revolutions,  and  di* 
versified  by  a  variety  of  employments  and 
ranks  ;  in  passing  through  whigh,  the 
touchstone  might  be  applied  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  and  their  hidden  virtues  or 
vices  explored.  Hazael  might  have  ap- 
peared in  history  with  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  had  he 
continued  to  act  in  a  subordinate  station. 
At  bottom,  he  was  false  and  unsound. 
When  raised  higher  in  life,  the  corruption 
of  his  heart.discovered  itself ;  and  he  is  now 
held  forth  with  deserved  infamy,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  succeeding  ages. 

In  the  second  place.  We  learn,  from  what 
has  been  said,  the  importance  of  attending, 
with  the  utmost  care,  to  the  choice  which 

we 
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we  make  of  our  employment  and  condition  serm. 
in  life.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  our  exter-  ^]' 
nal  situation  frequently  operates  power- 
fully on  our  moral  character;  and  by  con- 
sequence that  it  is  strictly  connected,  not 
only  with  our  temporal  welfare,  but  with 
our  everlasting  happiness  or  misery.  He 
who  might  have  passed  unblamed,  and  up- 
right, through  certain  walks  of  life,  by  urk- 
happily  choosing  a  road  where  he  meets 
with  temptations  too  strong  for  his  virtue, 
precipitates  himself  into  shame  here,  and 
into  endless  ruin  hereafter.  Yet  how  often 
is  the  determination  of  this  most  important 
article  left  to  the  chance  of  accidental  con- 
nexions, or  submitted  to  the  opticjrn  of 
youthful  fancy  and  humour  ?  When  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  serious  deliberation, 
how  seldom  have  they,  on  whom  the  deci- 
sion of  it  depends,  any  further  view  than 
so  to  dispose  of  one  who  is  coming  out  into 
life,  as  that  he  may  the  soonest  become 
rich,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  make  his  way 
to  most  advantage  in  the  world  ?  Are 
there  no  other  objects  than  this  to  -he 
attended  to,  in  fixing  the  plan  of  life  ?  Are 

A  a  3  there 
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SKRiNr.  there  no  more  sacred  and  important  in- 
■^^^'  terests  which  deserves  to  be  consulted  ? 
— You  would  not  willingly  place  one 
whose  welfare  you  studied,  in  a  situation 
for  which  you  were  convinced  that  his  abi- 
lities were  unequal.  These,  therefore  you 
examine  with  care  ;  and  on  them  you  rest 
the  ground  of  your  decision.  Be  persuad- 
ed that  notabilities  merely,  but  the  turn  of 
the  temper  and  the  heart,  require  to  be 
examined  with  equal  attention,  in  forming 
the  plan  of  future  establishment.  Every 
one  has  some  peculiar  weakness,  some  pre- 
dominant passion,  which  exposes  him  to 
temptations  of  one  kind  more  than  of  ano- 
ther. Early  this  may  be  discerned  to  shoot ; 
and  from  its  first  risings  its  future  growth 
may  hh  inferred.  Anticipate  its  progress- 
Consider  how  it  is  likely  to  be  affected  by 
succeeding  occurrences  in  life.  If  you 
bring  one  whom  you  are  rearing  up  into  a 
situation  where  all  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances shall  cherish  and  mature  this 
fatal  principle  in  his  nature,  you  become 
in  a  great  measure,  answerable  for  the 
consequences  that  follow.      In  vain  you 

trust 
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trust  to  his  abilities  and  powers.  Vice  and  serm, 
corniptioii,  wlieii  they  have  tainted  the  ^^^v 
heart,  are  sufficient  to  overset  the  greatest 
abilities.  Nay,  too  frequently  they  turn 
them  against  the  possessor ;  and  render 
them  the  instruments  of  his  more  speedy 
ruin. 

« 

In  the  third  place,  We  learn  from  the 
history  which  has  been  illustrated,  never  to 
judge  of  true  hai)piness,  merely  from  the 
degree  of  men's  advancement  in  the  world. 
Always  betrayed  by  apj)earances,  tlie  mul- 
titude are  caught  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
the  show  and  pomp  of  life-  They  think 
every  one  blest,  who  is  raised  far  above  others 
in  rank.  From  their  earliest  years  they  are 
taught  to  fix  their  views  upon  worldly  ele- 
vation, as  the  ultimate  object  of  their  aims ; 
and  of  all  the  sources  of  error  in  conduct, 
this  is  the  most  general. — Hazael,  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  would,  doubtless,  be  more 
envied,  and  esteemed  by  the  multitude  a 
far  happier  man,  than  when  yet  a  sulrject, 
he  was  employed  by  Benhadad  to  carry  his 
message  to  Elisha.     Yet,  O  Hazael  !    how 

A  a  4  much 
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SEHM-  much  better  had  it  been  for  thee  never  to 
^'^  have  known  the  name  or  honour  of  a  kin^, 
than  to  have  purchased  it  at  the  expenceof 
so  much  guilt ;  forfeiting  thy  first  and  best 
character ;  rushing  into  crimes  which  were 
once  thine  abhorrence;  and  becoming  a 
traitor  to  tlie  native  sentiments  and  dictates 
of  thy  heart !  How  fatal  to  thy  repose 
proved  that  coveted  purple,  which  was 
drenched  by  thee  in  so  much  innocent  blood! 
How  much  more  cheerful  were  thy  days, 
and  how  much  calmer  thy  nights,  in  the 
former  periods  of  thy  life,  than  when, 
placed  on  a  throne,  thy  ears  were  invaded 
by  day  with  the  cries  of  the  miserable  whom 
thou  hadst  ruined;  and  thy  slumbers  broken 
by  night  with  the  shocking  remembrance  of 

thy  cruelties  and  crimes  1 Never  let  us 

judge  by  the  outside  of  things  ;  nor  con- 
clude a  man  to  be  happy,  solely  because  he 
is  encompassed  with  wealth  or  grandeur- 
Much  misery  often  lurks  where  it  is  little 
suspected  by  the  world.  The  material  in- 
quiries respecting  felicity  are,  not  what  a 
man's  external  condition  is,  but  with 
what  disposition  of  mind  he  bears  it ;  whe- 
ther 
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tlier  he  be  corrupted  orimpioved  by  it;  sekM. 
whether  he  conducts  himself  so  as  to  be  /^^}' 
acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  by 
g^ood  men.  For  these  are  the  circum- 
stances which  make  the  real  and  important 
distinctions  among  tlie  conditions  of  men- 
The  effects  of  these  are  to  last  for  ever, 
when  all  worldly  distinctions  shall  be 
forsrotten. 


o' 


In  the  fourth  place,  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  should  learn  never  to  be  im- 
moderatel  v  anxious  about  our  external  situ- 
ation,  but  to  submit  our  lot  with  clieerful- 
ness  to  the  disposal  ot  Heaven.  To  make 
the  best  and  most  prudent  arrangements 
which  we  can,  respecting  our  condition  in 
life,  is  matter  of  high  duty.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  all  the  plans  which  we  form 
are  precarious  and  uncertain  After  the 
utmost  precautions  taken  by  human  wis- 
dom, no  man  can  foresee  the  hidden  dan- 
gers  which  may  await  him  in  that  path  of 
life  on  which  he  has  pitched.  Providence 
chooses  for  us  much  more  wisely  than  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves ;  and,  from  circum- 
stances 
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sERNf.  stances  that  appeared  at  first  most  unpro- 
XII.  jjijsiiig  and  adverse,  often  brings  forth  in 
the  issue  both  temporal  and  spiritual  felicity. 
Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  a  man  in  this 
life,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he 
spendeth  as  a  shadow  ?  When  we  consider 
the  darkness  of  our  present  state,  the  imbe- 
cility of  human  nature,  and  the  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  value  of  all  .that  we  caii 
prosperity,  the  exhortation  of  the  Psalmist 
comes  home  with  great  force  on  every 
reflecting  mind,  Commit  thy  icay  unto  the 
Lord.  Form  thy  measures  with  prudence  ; 
but  divest  thyself  of  anxiety  about  the  issue. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  order  thine  own  lot, 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Heaven, 
and  follow  without  hesitation  the  call  of 
Providence,  and  of  duty.  In  whatever 
situation  of  lifeOod  shall  place  thee,  look 
up  devoutly  to  Him  for  grace  and  assist- 
ance ;  and  study  to  act  the  part  assigned 
thee  with  a  faithful  and  upright  heart. 
Thus  shalt  thou  have  peace  within  thyself, 
while  thy  course  is  going  on  ;  and  when  it 
draws  towards  a  close,  with  satisfaction 
thou  shalt  review  thy  conduct.     For,  after 

all 
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all  the  toils  and  labours  of  life,  and  all  the  serm. 
vain  struggles  which  we  maintain  for  pre- 
eminence and  distinction,  we  shall  find  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  scene,  that  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  of  man. 


[    364    3 

SERMON     XIII. 

On  the  Benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
House  of  Mourning. 


ECCLESIASTES,  vii.  2,  3,  4. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting  ;  for 
that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living 
will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  Sorrow  is  better 
than  laughter :  for  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better. 
The  heart  of  the  wise  is  in  the  house  of 
mourning  ;  but  the  heart  of  fools  is  in 
the  house  of  mirth. 

5£^j^i^  T\ /l^ANY  of  the  maxims  contained  in 
XIII.  ItJL  this  book  of  Ecclesiastes  will  appear 

strange  sayings  to  the  men  of  the  world. 

But  when  they  reflect  on  the  character  of 

him 
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him  who  delivers  them,  they  cannot  butsERM. 
admit  that  his  tenets  deserve  a  serious  and  ^^^ 
attentive  examination.  For,  they  are  not 
the  doctrines  of  a  pedant,  who,  from  an 
obscure  retirement,  declaims  against  plea- 
sures which  he  never  knew  They  are  not 
the  invectives  of  a  disappointed  man,  who 
takes  revenge  upon  the  world,  by  satirising 
those  enjoyments  which  he  sought  in  vain  to 
obtain .  They  are  the  conclusions  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  prince,  who  had  once  given 
full  scope  to  his  desires;  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  life  in  its  most  flattering 
scenes  ;  and  who  now,  reviewing  all  that 
he  had  enjoyed,  delivers  to  us  the  result  of 
long  experience,  and  trie^i  wisdom.  None 
of  his  principles  seem,  at  ftrst  view,  more 
dubious  and  exceptionable  than  those  which 
the  text  presents.  To  assert  that  sorrow  is 
preferable  to  mirth,  and  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing' to  the  house  of  feasting ;  to  advise  men 
to  choose  mortification  and  sadness  when  it 
is  in  their  power  to  indulge  in  joy,  may 
appear  harsh  and  unreasonable  doctrine. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  enemies 
to  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  life  who  give 

counteniuice 
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SEiiM.  countenance  to  so  severe    a  system,  and 

X  11  f  •  %/  7 

^^  thereby  increase  the  gloom  wliich  already 
sits  sufficiently  heavy  on  the  condition  of 
man.  But  let  this  censure  be  suspended, 
until  we  examine  with  care  into  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  sentiments  here  de- 
livered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wise  man  does  not 
prefer  sorrow  upon   his  own  account,    to 
mirth  ;  or  represent  sadness  as  a  state  more 
eligible  than  joy.     He  considers  it  in  the 
light  of  discipline  only.     He  views  it  with 
reference  to  an  end.      He  compares  it  >vith 
certain  improvements  which  he  supposes  it 
to  produce  ;  when  the  heart  is  made  better 
by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
living  to  lay  to  heart  what  is  the  end  of  all 
men.     Now,  if  great  and  lasting"  benefits 
are  found  to  result  from  occasional  sadness, 
these,  sure,  may  be  capable  of  giving"  it  the 
preference  to  some  fleeting  sensations  of  joy. 
The  means  which  he  recommends  in  order 
to  our  obtaining  those  benefits,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained  according  to  the  principles  of  sound 
reason  ;  and  to  be  understood  with  those 
limitations  which  the  eastern  style,  in  de- 
livering" 
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livering  moral  precepts,  frequently  requires,  serm. 
He  bids  us  go  to  the  house  of  mourning ;  but  ^^^'* 
he  does  not  command  us  to  dwell  there. 
When  he  prefers  sorrow  to  laughter,  he  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  prohibiting"  all 
mirth  ;  as  requiring  us  to  wear  a  perpetual 
cloud  on  our  brow,  and  to  sequestrate  our- 
selves from  every  cheerful  entertainment 
of  social  life.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  many  other  ex- 
hortations in  his  own  writings,  which  re- 
commend temperate  and  innocent  joy.  It 
would  not  suit  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  belong  to  us  as  members 
of  society  ;  and  would  be  most  opposite  to 
the  goodness  and  benignity  of  our  Creator. 
The  tru^  scope  of  his  doctrine  in  this  pas- 
sage is,  that  there  is  a  certain  temper  and 
state  of  heart,  which  is  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence to  real  happiness,  than  the  ha- 
bitual indulgence  of  giddy  and  thoughtless 
mirth  ;  that  for  the  attainment  and  culti- 
vation of  this  temper,  frequent  returns  of 
grave  reflection  are  necessary  ;  that,  upon 
this' account,  it  is  profitable  to  give  admis- 
sion to   those  views    of   human   distress 

which 
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SF.RM.  which  tend  to  awaken  such  reflection  in 
_J^*  the  mind  ;  and  that  thus,  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  sorrow,  which  we  either  experience 
in  our  own  lot,  or  sympathise  with  in  the 
lot  of  others,  much  wisdom  and  improve- 
ment may  be  derived.  These  are  the  senti- 
ments which  I  purpose  at  present  to  justify 
and  recommend,  as  most  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  men  and  of  Christians ;  and  not  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  pleasure  rightly 
understood. 

Among  the  variety  of  dispositions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  some  indeed 
require  less  of  this  discipline  than  others 
There  are  persons  whose  tender  and  deli- 
cate sensibility,  either  derived  from  nature, 
or  brought  on  by  repeated  xifflictions,  ren- 
ders them  too  deeply  susceptible  of  every 
mournful  impression  ;  whose  spirits  stand 
more  in  need  of  being*  supported  and 
cheered,  than  of  being  saddened  by  the 
dark  views  of  human  life.  Ln  such  cases 
we  are  commanded  to  lift  up  the  hands 
which  hang  down,  and  to  confinn  the  feeble 
knees  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  com- 
mon disposition  of  men.     Their  minds  are 

m 
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111  general  inclined  to  levity,  much  moresERM. 
tlian  to  tliouglittnl  melanclioly  ;  and  their  ^"^• 
liearts  more  apt  to  be  contracted  and  har-  ^ 
dened,  than  to  relent  with  too  much  faci- 
lity.    1  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  shew 
them,  what  bad  inclinations  their  compli- 
ance with  Solomon's  advice  would  correct; 
what  good   dispositions,   with   respect  to 
God,  their  neighbours,  and  themselves,  it 
Avould  improve  ;  and  how,  upon  the  whole, 
his  doctrine  is  verified  that  by  the  sadness 
of  the    countenance    the   heart   is  made 
better. 

I  BEGIN  by  observing,  that  the  temper 
recommended  in  the  text  suits  the  present 
constitution  of  things  in  this  world.  Had 
man  been  destined  for  a  course  of  undis- 
turbed enjoyment,  perpetual  gaiety  would 
then  have  corresponded  to  his  state  ;  and 
pensive  thought  have  been  an  unnatural 
intrusion.  But  in  a  state  where  all  is 
chequered  and  mixed,  where  there  is  no 
prosperity  without  a  reverse,  and  no  joy 
without  its  attending  griefs,  where  from 
the  house  ot  feasting  all  must,  at  one  time 

VOL.  II.  B  b  or 
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SERM.  or  other,  pass  into  the  house  of  mournina- 
\,^^  it  would  be  equally  unnatural  if  no  admis- 
sion were  given  to  grave  reflection.  The 
mind  of  man  must  be  attempered  to  his  con- 
dition. Providence,  whose  wisdom  is  con- 
spicuous in  all  its  works,  has  adjusted  with 
exact  proportion  the  inward  powers  to  the 
outward  state  of  every  rational  being.  It 
has  for  this  purpose  implanted  the  serious 
and  sympathetic  feelings  in  our  nature,  that 
they  might  correspond  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  sorrow  in  our  lot.  He  who  endeavours 
to  repel  their  influence,  or  to  stifle  them  in 
unseasonable  mirth,  acts  a  violent  and  un- 
natural part-  He  strives  with  vain  effort 
against  the  current  of  things,  contradicts 
the  intentions  of  his  Maker,  and  counter- 
acts the  original  impulses  of  his  own 
heart. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  as  the 
sadness  ofth€  countenance  has,  in  our  pre- 
sent situation,  a  proper  and  natural  place ; 
so  it  is  requisite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
pleasure.  Worldly  and  sensual  men  often 
remark,  not  till  it  be  too  late,  that,  by  the 
studied  efforts  of  constant  repetition,  all 

their 
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their  pleasures  fail.  Tliey  draw  them  offsERM. 
so  close  to  the  dret^s,  that  they  become  in-  ^^^^* 
sipid  and  nauseous.  Hence  even  in  laugh- 
ter their  heart  is  sorroirful,  and  the  end  of 
their  mirth  is  heaviness.  It  is  only  the  in- 
terposal of  serious  and  thoughtful  hours, 
that  can  give  any  lively  sensation  to  the 
returns  of  joy.  I  speak  not  of  those 
thonghtful  hours,  too  well  known  to  sin- 
ners, which  proceed  from  guilty  remorse  ; 
and  which,  instead  of  preparing  for  future 
pleasure,  damp  and  sicken  the  moment  of 
enjoyment :  but  of  those  which  take  rise 
from  the  mind  retreating  into  itself,  and 
opening  to  the  sentiments  of  religion  and 
humanity.  Such  hours  of  virtuous  sadness 
brighten  the  gleams  of  succeeding  joy. 
They  give,  to  the  temperate  enjoynients  of 
the  pious  aud  humane,  a  refined  and  deli- 
cate relish,  to  whicli  the  hardened  and  in- 
sensible are  entire  strangers.  For  it  will 
be  found  that  in  proportion  as  the  tender 
affections  of  the  soul  are  kept  awake,  how 
much  soever  they  may  sometimes  distress 
the  heart,  they  preserve  it  open  likewise 
CO  the  most  agreeable  sensations.     He  who 

Bb2 
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sfiRM,  never    knew   the   sorrows   of    iVieiidshix), 

,J^^,  never  also  knew  its  joys.     He  whose  heart 

cannot  relent  in  the  house  of  mourning", 

will,  in  the  most  social  hour  of  the  house 

of  feasting,  partake  of  no  more  than  the 

lowest  part  of  animal  pleasure. Having 

premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to 
point  out  the  direct  effects  of  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  distresses  of  life  upon  our  moral 
and  religious  character- 

In  the  first  place.  The  house  of  mourn- 
ing is  calculated  to  give  a  proper  check  to 
our  natural  thoughtlessness  and  levity. 
The  indolence  of  mankind,  and  their  love 
of  pleasure,  spread  through  all  characters 
and  ranks  some  degree  of  aversion  to  what 
is  grave  and  serious.  They  grasp  at  any 
object,  either  of  business  or  amusement, 
which  makes  the  present  moment  pass 
smoothlyaway;  which  carries  their  thoughts 
abroad,  and  saves  them  from  the  trouble  of 
reflecting  on  themselves.  With  too  many 
this  passes  into  a  habit  of  constant  dissipa- 
tion. If  their  fortune  and  rank  allow  them 
to  indulge, their  inclinations,  they  devote 

themselves 
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themselves,  to  the  pursuit  of  amusement  serm. 
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through  all  its  different  forms.  The  skilful  ,^^ 
arrang-ement  of  its  successive  scenes,  and 
the  preparatory  study  for  shining'  in  each, 
are  the  only  exertions  on  which  their  un- 
derstanding is  employed.  Such  a  mode  of 
life  may  keep  alive,  for  a  while,  a  frivilous 
vivacity.  It  may  improve  men  in  some  of 
those  exterior  accomplishments,  which 
sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  giddy  and  the 
vain  ;  but  it  must  sink  them  in  the  esteem 
of  all  the  wise.  It  renders  them  strangers 
to  themselves  ;  and  useless  if  not  pernici- 
ous, to  the  world.  They  lose  every  manly 
principle.  Their  minds  become  relaxed  and 
effeminate.  All  that  is  great  or  respectable 
in  the  human  character  is  buried  under  a 
mass  of  trifles  and  follies. 

If  some  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for 
rescuing  the  mind  from  this  disgraceful 
levity  ;  ifsome  principles  must  be  acquired, 
which  may  give  more  dignity  and  steadi- 
ness to  conduct;  where,  I  pray  you,  are 
these  to  be  looked  for?  Not  surely  in  the 
house  of  feasting,  where  every  olyect  flat- 
ters the  sejises,  and  strengthen  tne  seduc- 

B  b  3  tions 
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SERM.  tions  to  which  we  are  tiheady  prone ;  where 
,^  J  the  spirit  of  dissipation  circulates  from  heart 
to  heart ;  and  the  children  of  folly  mutually 
admire  and  are  admired.  It  is  in  the  sober 
and  serious  house  of  mournings  that  the  tide 
of  vanity  is  made  to  turn,  and  a  new  di- 
rection given  to  the  current  of  thought. 
When  some  affecting  incident  presents  a 
strong  discovery  of  the  deceitfulness  of  all 
worldly  ^oy,  and  rouses  our  sensibility  to 
human  woe;  when  we  behold  those  with 
whom  we  had  lately  mingled  in  the  house 
of  feasting,  sunk  by  some  of  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  life  into  the  vale  of  misery  ; 
or  when,  in  sad  silence,  we  stand  by  the 
friend  whom  we  had  loved  as  our  own  soul, 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  death  ;  then  is  the 
season  when  the  world  begins  to  appear  in  a 
new  light ;  when  the  heart  opens  to  virtu- 
ous sentiments,  and  is  led  into  that  train  of 
reflection  which  ought  to  direct  life.  He 
who  before  knew  not  what  it  was  to  com- 
mune with  his  heart  on  any  serious  subject, 
now  puts  the  question  to  himself.  For  what 
purpose  he  was  sent  for  into  this  mortal, 
transitory  state  ;  what  his  fate  is  likely  to 

be 
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be  vvlien  it  concludes  ;  and  what  jud lament  serm. 
lie  ought  to  form  of  those  pleasures  which  ^^^^' 
amuse  for  a  little,  but  whicli,  he  now  sees, 
cannot  save  the  heart  from  anguish  in  the 
evil  day  ?  Touched  by  the  hand  of  thought- 
ful melancholy,  that  airy  edifice  of  bliss, 
which  fancy  had  raised  up  for  him,  vanishes 
away.  He  beholds,  in  the  place  of  it,  the 
lonely  and  barren  desert,  in  which,  sur- 
rounded with  many  a  disagreeable  object, 
he  is  left  musing  upon  himself.  The  time 
which  he  has  mis-spent,  and  the  faculties 
which  he  has  misemployed,  his  foolish  le- 
vity and  his  criminal  pursuits,  all  rise  in 
painful  prospect  before  him.  That  un- 
known state  of  existence  into  which,  race 
after  race,  the  children  of  men  pass,  strikes 
his  mind  with  solemn  awe.— —Is  there  no 
course  by  which  he  can  retrieve  his  past 
errors  ?  Is  there  no  superior  power  to 
which  he  can  look  up  for  aid  ?  Is  there  no 
plan  of  conduct,  which,  if  it  exempt  him 
not  from  sorrow,  can  at  least  procure  him 
consolation  amidst  the  distressful  exigen- 
cies of  life  r Such  meditations  as  these, 

suggested  by  the  house  of  mourning,  fre~ 

quently 
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SERM  qiiently  produce  a  change  on  the  whole 
^^^^  character.  They  revive  those  sparks  of 
goodness  which  were  nigh  being  quite  ex- 
tinguished in  the  dissipated  mind  ;  and  give 
rise  to  principles  and  conduct  more  rational 
in  themselves,  and  more  suitable  to  tlie  hu- 
man state. 

In  the  second  place,  Impressions  of  this 
nature  not  only  produce  moral  seriousness, 
but  awaken  sentiments  of  piety,  and  bring 
men  into  the  sanctuary  of  religion.  One 
might,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  blessings 
of  a  prosperous  condition  would  prove  the 
most  natural  incitements  to  devotion  ;  and 
that  when  men  were  happy  in  themselves, 
and  saw  nothingbuthappiness  around  them, 
they  could  not  fail  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  who  giveth  them  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.  Yet  such  is  their  corrup- 
tion, that  they  are  never  more  ready  to  forget 
their  benefactor,  than  when  loaded  with  his 
benefits.  The  giver  is  concealed  from  their 
careless  and  inattentive  view,  by  the  cloud 
of  his  own  gifts.  When  their  life  conti- 
nues to  flow  in  one  smooth   current  un- 

rutHed 
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ruffled  by  any  griefs;  when  tlicy  neither  serm 
receive   in  their  own  circumstances,    nor  .^ 
allow  themselves  to  receive  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  others,  any  admonitions  of 
liuman  instability  ;  they  not  only  become 
regardless  of  Providence,  but  are  in  hazard 
of  contemning  it.  Glorying  in  their  strength, 
and  lifted  up  by  the  i>ride  of  life  into  sup- 
posed independence,   that  impious  senti- 
ment, if  not  uttered  by  the  mouth,  yet  too 
often  lurks  in  the  hearts  of  many,  during 
their  flourishing  periods.  What  is  the  Al- 
mighty that   ice  should  serve  him,    and 
what  projit  should  ive  have  if  we  pray  unto 
him? 

If  such  be  the  tendency  of  the  house  of 
feasting,  how  necessary  is  it,  that,  by  some 
change  in  tlieir  situation,  men  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, in  order  to  recover  a  proper  sense  of 
their  dependent  state  ?  It  is  there,  when 
forsaken  by  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and 
left  alone  with  God,  that  we  are  made  to 
perceive  how  awful  his  government  is ;  how 
easily  human  greatness  bends  before  him  ; 
and  how  quickly  all  our  designs  and  mea- 
sures. 
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SERM,  sures,  at  his  interposal,  vanish  into  no- 
^^'^*  thing".  There,  when  the  countenance  is 
sad,  and  the  affections  are  softened  by  grief; 
when  we  sit  apart,  involved  in  serious 
thought,  looking  down  as  from  some  emi- 
nence on  those  dark  clouds  that  hang  over 
the  life  of  man,  the  arrogance  of  prosperity 
is  humbled,  and  the  heart  melts  upder  the 
impressions  of  religion.  Formerly  we  were 
taught,  but  now  we  see,  we  feel,  how 
much  we  stand  in  need  of  an  Almighty 
Protector,  amidst  the  changes  of  this  vain 
world.  Our  soul  cleaves  to  him  who  de- 
spises not,  nor  abhors  the  affliction  of  the 
afflicted.  Prayer  flows  forth  of  its  own  ac- 
cord from  the  relenting  heart,  that  he  may 
be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  friends  in 
distress ;  that  he  may  never  forsake  us  while 
we  are  sojourning  in  this  land  of  pilgrim- 
age ;  may  strengthen  us  under  its  cala- 
mities ;  and  bring  us  hereafter  to  those  ha- 
bitations of  rest,  where  we  and  they  whom 
we  love,  may  be  delivered  from  the  trials 
which  all  are  now  doomed  to  endure.  The 
discoveries  of  his  mercy,  which  he  has  made 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are  viewed  with 

joy. 
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joy,  as  so  many  rays  of  light  sent  down  sfrm, 
from  above  to  dispel,  in  some  degree,  tbe  ^^^^• 
surrounding  gloom.  A  Mediator  and  In-  ^ 
tercessor  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, appear  comfortable  names  ;  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  becomes  the  })ower- 
fui  cordial  of  grief.  In  such  moments  as 
these,  which  we  may  justly  call  happy  mo- 
ments, the  soul  participates  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  devotion.  It  feels  the  power  of 
religion  to  support  and  relieve.  It  is  soft- 
ened, without  being  broken.'  It  is  full, 
and  it  pours  itself  forth  ;  pours  itself 
forth,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
expression,  into  the  bosom  of  its  merciful 
Creator. 

In  the  third  place.  Such  serious  senti- 
ments produce  the  happiest  effect  upon  our 
disposition  towards  our  fellow -creatures,  as 
well  as  towards  God.  It  is  a  common  and 
just  observation,  that  they  who  have  lived 
always  in  aftiueiice  and  ease,  strangers  to 
the  miseries  of  life,  are  liable  to  contract 
hardness  of  heart  with  respect  to  all  the 
concerns  of  others.  Wrapped  up  in  them- 
selves. 
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SERM  selves,  and  their  own  pleasures,  thev  be- 
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v^vJ  hold  with  indifference  the  most  affecting- 
scenes  of  distress.  Habituated  to  indulge 
all  their  desires  without  control,  they  be- 
come impatient  of  the  least  provocation  or 
offence  ;  and  are  ready  to  trample  on  their 
inferiors,  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  a 
different  species  from  themselves.  Is  this 
an  amiable  temper,  or  such  as  becomes  a 
man  ?  When  appearing  in  others,  do  we 
not  view  it  with  much  displeasure  ^  When 
imputed  to  ourselves,  can  we  avoid  account- 
ing it  a  severe  reproach  ? 

By  the  experience  of  distress,  this  arro- 
gant insensibility  of  temper  is  most  effec- 
tually corrected ;  as  the  remembrance  of 
our  own  sufferings  naturally  prompts  us  to 
feel  for  others  when  they  suffer.  But  if 
Providence  has  been  so  kind  as  not  to  sub- 
ject us  to  much  of  this  discipline  in  our  own 
lot,  let  us  draw  improvement  from  the 
harder  lot  of  others.  Let  us  sometimes  step 
aside  from  the  smooth  and  flowery  paths 
in  which  we  are  peruiitted  to  walk,  in 
order  to  view  the  toilsome  march  of  our 
fellows  through  the  thorny  desert.     By  vo 

luntarily 
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]  iintarily  going  into  the  house  of  mourning ;  serm. 
by  yielding  to  the  sentiments  which  it  ex-  ^^^^• 
cites,  and  mingling  our  tears  with  those  of 
the  afflicted,  we  shall  acquire  that  humane 
sensibility  which  is  one  of  the  highest  orna- 
ments of  the  nature  of  man.  Perceiving 
how  much  the  common  distresses  of  life 
place  us  all  on  a  level,  and  render  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  com- 
panions in  misfortune  and  mortality,  we 
shall  learn  to  set  no  man  at  nouglit,  and, 
least  of  any  our  afflicted  brother.  Preju- 
dices will  be  extinguished,  and  benevo- 
lence opened  and  enlarged,  when  looking 
around  on  the  multitude  of  men,  we  con- 
sider them  as  a  band  of  fellow-travellers 
in  tlie  valley  of  woe,  where  it  ought  to  be 
the  office  of  every  one  to  alleviate,  as  much 

as  possible,  the  common  burden. While 

the  vain  and  the  licentious  are  revelling  in 
the  midst  of  extravagance  and  riot,  how 
little  do  they  think  of  those  scenes  of  sore 
distress  which  are  going  on  at  that  moment 
throughout  the  world  ;  multitudes  strug- 
gling for  a  poor  subsistence  to  support  the 
wife  and  the  children  whom  they  love,  and 

who 
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SERM.  who  look  up  to  them  with  eager  eyes  for 
^^^^*  that  bread  which  they  can  hardly  procure  ; 
maltitiides  groaning  under  sickness  in  de- 
solate cottages,  untended  and  unmourned  ; 
many,  apparently  in  a  better  situation  of 
life,  pining  away  in  secret  with  concealed 
griefs  ;  families  weeping  over  the  beloved 
friends  whom  they  have  lost,  or,  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  anguish,  bidding  those  who  are 
just  expiring  the  last  adieu- 
May  we  not  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every 
good  man,  nay  almost  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  has  not  divested  himself  of  his 
natural  feelings,  whether  the  admission  of 
such  views  of  human  life  might  not,  some- 
times, at  least,  furnish  a  more  worthy  em- 
ployment to  the  mind,  than  that  mirth  of 
fools  which  Solomon  compares  to  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot ;  the  tran- 
sient burst  of  unmeaning  joy  ;  the  empty 
explosion  of  giddiness  and  levity  ?  Those 
sallies  of  jollity  in  the  house  of  feasting  are 
often  forced  from  a  troubled  mind  ;  like 
flashes  from  the  black  cloud,  which,  after 
a  momentary  effulgence,  are  succeeded  by 
thicker  darkness.  Whereas  compassion- 
ate 
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ate  affections,  even  at  the  time  vvlien  they  serm. 
draw  tears  from  our  eyes  for  human  misery,  ^^^ 
convey  satisfaction  to  the  heart.  The  gra- 
cious appointment  of  Heaven  has  ordained 
that  sympatlietic  i^ains  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  plea- 
sure ;  on  purpose  that  we  might  be  more 
interested  in  the  case  of  the  distressed,  and 
that,  by  this  mysterious  bond,  man  might 
be  linked  closer  to  man.  The  inward  satis- 
faction which  belongs  to  the  compassionate 
affections  is,  at  the  same  time,  heightened 
by  the  approbation  whicli  they  receive  from 
our  reason ;  and  by  the  consciousness  which 
they  afford  us  of  feeling  what  men  and 
Christiaus  ought  to  feel- 

In  the  fourth  place.  The  disposition  re- 
commended in  the  text,  not  only  improves 
us  in  piety  and  humanity,  but  likewise 
assists  us  in  self-government,  and  the  due 
moderation  of  our  desires.  The  house  of 
mourning  is  the  school  of  temperance  and 
sobriety.  Every  wise  man  wdl  find  it  for 
his  interest  to  enter  into  it  sometimes  of  his 
own  accord,  least  otherwise  he  be  compelled 

to 
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SERM,  to  take  up  his  dwellini^  there.  Seasonable 
^^^  inteiTuptions  of  our  pleasures  are  necessary 
to  their  prolongation.  For,  continued 
scenes  of  luxury  and  indulgence  hasten 
to  a  melancholy  issue.  The  house  of  feast- 
ins*  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  Short,  to  the  licenti- 
ous, is  the  interval  between  them ;  and 
speedy  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

But  supposing  that,  by  prudent  manage- 
ment, the  men  of  pleasure  could  avoid  the 
pernicious  effects  which  intemperance  and 
dissoluteness  are  likely  to  produce  on  their 
health  or  their  fortune,  can  they  also  pre- 
vent those  disorders  which  such  habits  will 
introduce  into  their  minds  ?  Can  they 
escape  that  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  which 
will  infallibly  pursue  them  for  their  sins 
both  here  and  hereafter  ?  For  whence,  so 
much  as  from  the  unchecked  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  do  all  those  crimes  arise  which 
stain  the  characters  of  men  with  the  deepest 
guilt,  and  expose  them  to  the  severest  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  ?  Whence,  then,  is  the 
corrective  of  those  mischiefs  to  be  sought, 

but 
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but  from  such  discipline  as  shall  moderate  serm. 

XIII 

that  intemperate  admiration  of  the  world  y,,^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  evil  ?  By  repairing 
sometimes  to  the  house  of  mourning",  you 
would  chasten  the  looseness  of  fancy,  abate 
the  eagerness  of  passion,  and  afford  scope 
to  reason  for  exerting  her  restraining 
powers.  You  would  behold  this  world 
stripped  of  its  false  colours,  and  reduced 
to  its  proper  level.  Many  an  important 
instruction  you  would  receive  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  proud,  the  mortification 
of  the  vain,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  vo- 
luptuous, which  you  would  see  exempli 
fied  before  you,  in  the  chambers  of  sorrow, 
of  sickness,  and  of  death.  You  would 
then  be  taught  to  rejoice  as  though  you 
rejoiced  not,  and  to  iveep  as  though  you 
weeped  not ;  that  is,  neither  in  joy,  nor 
in  grief,  to  run  to  excess  ;  but  ^o  use 
this  ivorld  so  as  not  to  abuse  it ;  con- 
templating the  fashion  thereof  as  passing 
away. 

Moreover,  you  would  there  learn  the 
important  lesson  of  suiting  your  mind,  be- 
forehand, to  what  you  had  reason  to  ex- 

voL.  II.  C  c  pect 
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SERNT.  pect  from  the  world ;  a  lesson  too  seldom 
^^^^'  studied  by  mankind,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
which,  much  of  their  misery,  and  much  of 
their  guilt  is  to  be  charged.  By  turning 
away  their  eyes  from  the  dark  side  of  life, 
by  looking  at  the  world  only  in  one  light, 
and  that  a  flattering  one,  they  form  their 
measures  on  a  false  plan,  and  are  necessa- 
rily deceived  and  betrayed.  Hence,  the 
vexation  of  succeeding  disapjiointment  and 
blasted  hope.  Hence,  their  criminal  impa- 
tience of  life,  and  their  bitter  accusations  of 
God  and  man  ;  when,  in  truth,  tliey  have 

reason  to  accuse  only  their  own  folly. 

Thou  who  wouldst  act  like  a  wise  man,  and 
build  thv  house  on  the  rock,  and  not  on  the 
sand,  contemplate  human  life  not  only  in 
the  sunshine,  but  in  the  shade.  Frequent 
the  house  of  mourning  as  well  as  the  house 
of  mirth.  Study  the  nature  of  that  state  in 
which  thou  art  placed  ;  and  balance  its  joys 
with  its  sorrows.  Thou  seest  that  the  cup 
which  is  held  forth  to  the  whole  human 
race,  is  mixed.  Of  its  bitter  ingredients, 
exi>ect  that  thou  art  to  drink  thy  portion. 
Thou  seest  the  storm  hovering  everywhere 

in 
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in  the  clouds  around  thee.       Be  not  sur-snai 

m;i. 


prised  if  on  thy  head  it  shall  break.   Lower, 


therefore,  thy  sails.  Dismiss  thy  florid 
liopes ;  and  come  forth  prepared  either  to 
act  or  to  suffer,  according  as  Heaven  shall 
decree.  Thusshalt  thou  be  excited  to  take 
the  properest  measures  for  defence,  by  en- 
deavouring to  secure  an  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour, who,  in  the  time  of  trouble  can  hide 
thee  in  his  pavilion.  Thy  mind  shall  adjust 
itself  to  follow  the  order  of  his  providence. 
Thou  shalt  be  enabled,  with  equanimity 
and  steadiness,  to  hold  thy  course  through 
life. 

In  the  fifth  place,  by  accustoming  our- 
selves to  such  serious  views  of  life,  our 
excessive  fondness  for  life  itself  will  be  mo- 
derated and  our  minds  gradually  formed 
to  wish  and  to  long  for  a  better  world-  If 
we  know  that  our  continuance  here  is  to  be 
short,  and  that  we  are  intended  by  our 
Maker  for  a  more  lasting  state,  and  for  em- 
ployments of  a  nature  altogether  different 
from  those  which  now  occupy  the  busy,  or 
amu'^-e  the  vain,  we  must  surely  be  con- 

C  c  2  vinced 
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SERM.  vinced  that  it  is  of  the  hig^liest  consequence 
^^'^    to  prepare   ourselves  for  so  important  a 
change.      This  view   of  our  duty  is  fre- 
quently held  up  to  us  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
and  hence  religion  becomes,  though  not  a 
morose,  yet  a  grave  and  solemn  principle, 
calling  off  the  attention  of  men  from  light 
pursuits  to  those  which  are  of  eternal  mo- 
ment.    What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? 
if  he  shall  lead  a  life  of  thoughtless  mirth 
on  earth,  and  exclude  himself  from  eternal 
felicity  in  heaven  ?     Worldly  affection  and 
sensual   pleasure   depress    all  our  higher 
powers.     They  form  an  unnatural  union 
between  the  human  soul  and  this  earth, 
which  was  only  designed  for  its  temporary 
abode.     They  attach  it  too  strongly  to  ob- 
jects from  which  it  must  shortly  part.  They 
alienate  its  desires  from  God  and  heaven, 
•and  deject  it  withslavisli  and  unmanly  fears 
3f  death.     Whereas,   by  the  discipline  of 
religious  seriousness,  it  is  gradually  loosened 
from  the  fetters  of  sense.     Assisted  to  disco- 
ver the  vanity  of  this  world,  it  rises  above 
it ;  and,  in  the  hours  of  sober  thought,  cul- 
tivates 
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tivates  connexion  witli  those  divine  andsEKM 
immortal  objects,  among'  which  it  is  de-   '^"^- 
signed  to  dwell. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  convince 
any  thinking'  person  of  the  justice  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  maxims  in  the  text;  and 
to  shew,  that,  on  various  occasions,  sorrow 
may  be  better  than  laughter.  Wouldst 
thou  acqnire  the  habit  of  recollection,  and 
fix  the  principles  of  thy  conduct ;  wouldst 
thou  be  led  up  to  thy  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, and  be  formed  to  sentiments  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  wouldst  thou  be  ac- 
quainted with  those  mild  and  tender  affec- 
tions which  delight  the  compassionate  and 
humane  ;  wouldst  thou  have  the  power  of 
sensual  appetites  tamed  and  corrected,  and 
thy  soul  raised  above  the  ignoble  love  of 
life,  and  fear  of  death  ?  Go,  my  brother, 
go— not  to  scenes  of  pleasure  and  riot,  not 
to  the  house  of  feasting  and  mirth — but  to 
the  silent  house  of  mourning ;  and  adven- 
ture to  dwell  for  a  while  among  objects 
that  will  soften  thy  heart.  Contemplate 
the  lifeless  remains  of  what  once  was  fair 

C  c  3  aiid 
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SERM..and  flourishing.  Brings  home  to  thyself 
.._  _".  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Recal  the  remem- 
brance of  the  friend,  the  parent,  or  the 
child,  whom  thou  tenderly  lovedst-  Look 
back  on  the  days  of  former  years  ;  and 
think  on  the  companions  of  thy  youth, 
who  now  sleep  in  the  dust.  Let  the  vanity, 
the  mutability,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  hu- 
man estate,  rise  in  full  prospect  before 
ihee  ;  and  though  tht/  countenance  may  be 
7nade  sad,  thy  heart  shall  be  made  better. 
This  sadness,  though  for  the  present  it  de- 
jects, yet  shall  in  the  end  fortify  thy  spirit ; 
inspiring  thee  with  such  sentiments,  and 
prompting  such  resolutions  as  shall  enable 
thee  to  enjoy,  with  more  real  advantage,  the 
rest  of  life.  Dispositions  of  this  nature 
form  one  part  of  the  character  of  those 
mourners  whom  our  Saviour  hath  jyro- 
Bounced  blessed  ;  and  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  promised,  that  sowing  in  tears,  they  shall 
reap  in  joy.  A  great  difference  there  k 
between  being  serious  and  melancholy  ; 
and  a  mekmcholy  too  there  is  of  that 
kind  which  deserves  to  be  sometimes  in- 
dulged. 

Religion 
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Religion  hath  on  the  whole   provided  serm. 
ibr  every  good  man  abundant  materials  of  ^^^*; 
consolation  and  relief.     How  dark  soever 
the  present  face  of  nature  may  appear,  it 
dispels  the  darkness,  when  it  brings  into 
view  the  entire  system  of  things,  and  ex- 
tends our  survey  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
God.      It  represents  what  we  now  behold 
as  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  the  ge- 
neral order.  It  assures  us,  that  though  here, 
for  wise  ends,  misery  and  sorrow  are  per- 
mitted to  have  place,  these  temporary  evils 
shall,  in  the  end,  advance  the  happiness  of 
all  who  love  God,  and  are  faithful  to  their 
duty.     It  shews  them  this  mixed  and  con- 
fused scene  vanishes  by  degrees  away,  and 
preparing  the  introduction  of  that  state, 
where  the  house  of  mourning  shall  be  shut 
up  for  ever;  where  no  tears  are  seen,  and 
no  groans  heard  ;  where  no  hopes  are  frus- 
trated, and  no  virtuous  connexions  dissolv- 
ed ;  but  where,  under  the  light  of  the  divine 
countenance,  goodness  shall  flourish  in  per- 
petual felicity.    Thus,  though  religion  may 
occasionally  chasten  our  mirth  with  sadness 
of  countenance,  yet  under  that  sadness  it 
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SERM  allows  not  the  heart  of  good  men  to  sink, 
•^^^^  it  calls  upon  them  to  rejoice,  because  the 
Lord  reigneth,  who  is  their  roch,  and  the 
most  high  God  who  is  their  Redeemer. 
Reason  likewise  joins  her  voice  with  that 
of  Religion ;  forbidding-  us  to  make  peevish 
and  unreasonable  complaints  of  human  life, 
or  injuriously  to  ascribe  to  it  more  evil  than 
it  contains.  Mixed  as  the  present  state  is, 
she  pronounces  that  generall}^  if  not  always, 
there  is  more  happiness  than  misery,  more 
pleasure  than  iJain,  in  the  condition  of 
man. 


[    303    ] 


S  E  R  M  O  N     XIV. 


On   the  Divine   Government   of  the 
Passions  of  Men. 


Psalm,  Ixxvi    10. 


Surely  the  tvrath  of  men  shall  praise 
thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain. 


THIS    Psalm   appears    to    have    been  xiv.' 
composed  on  occasion  of  some  remark- 
able deliverance  obtained  by  the  Jewish 
nation.     It  is  generally  nnderstood  to  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and 
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SERM  to  refer  to  the  formidable  invasion  of  Judsea 
v^^  by  Sennacherib  ;  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  in  one  night,  discomfited  the  whole 
Assyriap  host,  and  smote  them  with  sudden 
destruction.  To  this  interposition  of  the 
divine  arm,  those  expressions  in  the  context 
may  naturally  be  applied  ;  Then  brake  he 
the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  shield^  the 
sword,  and  the  battle.  The  stout-hearted 
axe  spoiled ;  they  have  slept  their  sleep ; 
and  none  of  the  men  of  might  have  found 
their  hands.  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Ja- 
cob !  both  the  chariot  and  the  horse  are 
cast  into  a  dead  sleep.  In  the  text  we 
have  the  wise  and  religious  reflection  of 
the  Psalmist  upon  the  violent  designs 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  upon  the  issue  to  which 
Providence  had  brought  them.  Surely 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  jjraise  thee.  By 
the  wrath  of  man,  we  are  to  understand 
all  that  the  impetuosity  of  human  passions 
can  devise  or  execute  ;  the  projects  of  am- 
bition and  resentment,  the  rage  of  persecu- 
tion, the  fury  of  war  ;  the  disorders  which 
violence  produces  in  private  life,  and  the 

public 
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pubilic  commofions  which  it  excites  in  the  serm. 
world.  All  these  shall  praiA^e  Go</,  not  with  ^^^' 
their  intention  and  design,  nor  by  their 
native  tendency  ;  bni  by  those  wise  and 
good  purposes,  which  his  providence  makes 
them  accomplish;  from  their  poison  ex- 
tracting* heaitii,  and  converting  things, 
wliich  in  themselves  are  pernicious,  into 
instruments  oi"  his  glory,  and  of  public  be- 
nefit:  So  that,  thouiih  the  v^rath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  forced  and  compelled  to 
minister  to  his  praise.  The  Psalmist,  adds, 
the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain; 
that  is,  God  will  allow  scope  to  the  wrath 
of  man  as  far  as  it  answers  his  good  pur- 
poses, and  is  subservient  to  his  praise  ;  the 
rest  of  it  shall  be  curbed  and  bound  up. 
When  it  would  attempt  to  go  beyond  its 
prescribed  limit,  he  says  to  it  as  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  farther  ;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed. 

All  this  shall  be  fully  verified  and  de- 
clared by  the  last  issue  of  things ;  when  we 
shall  be  able  more  clearly  to  trace  the  di- 
vine 
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SERM.  vine  administration  through  its  several 
^'  steps,  by  seeing  the  consummation  of  tlie 
whole.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  reserved 
for  this  period  to  unfold  the  mysterious  wis- 
dom of  Heaven.  But  in  general,  as  much 
of  the  divine  conduct  is  at  present  manifest, 
as  gives  just  ground  for  the  assertion  in 
the  text.  In  the  sequel  of  this  discourse 
I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
it.  I  shall  shew  in  what  manner  the  wrath 
of  man  is  made  to  praise  the  power,  the 
•  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of 
God. 

I  BEGIN  with  this  observation,  That  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  car- 
ried on  by  the  Government  of  the  Universe, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  divine  perfections  be 
displayed  bei'ore  mankind  in  a  sensible  and 
striking  manner.  We  are  not  to  conceive 
the  Supreme  Being  as  hereby  seeking  praise 
to  himself,  from  a  principle  of  ostentation 
or  vain-glory.  Independent  and  self-suffi- 
cient, he  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
beatitude.  His  praise  consists  in  the  ge- 
neral order  and  welfare  of  his  creatioa.  This 

end 
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end  cannot  be  attained,  unless  mankind  be  serm. 
made  to  feel  the  subjection  under  which  ^^^' 
they  are  placed.  They  must  be  taught  to 
admire  and  adore  their  Sovereign.  They 
must  be  overawed  by  the  view  of  a  high 
hand,  which  can  at  pleasure  control  their 
actions,  and  render  them  subservient  to  pur- 
poses which  they  neither  foresaw  nor  in- 
tended- Hence  the  j^ropriety  of  God's 
making  the  ivrath  of  ma7i  to  praise  him. 
We  easily  conceive  in  what  manner  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  are  said  to  praise  God,  as 
they  are  standing  monuments  of  that  su- 
preme perfection  which  is  displayed  in 
their  creation.  The  virtues  of  good  men 
obviously  praise  him,  by  exhibiting  his 
image,  and  reflecting  back  his  glory.  But 
when  even  the  vices  and  inordinate  pas- 
sions of  bad  men  are  made  to  praise  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  useful  purposes 
which  they  are  compelled  to  accomplish, 
this,  in  a  particular  manner,  distinguishes 
and  signalizes  a  divine  hand  ;  this  opens  a 
more  wonderful  prospect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Heaven,  than  if  all  its  subjects  had 
b^en  loyal  and  willingly  obedient,  and  the 

course 
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SERM  course  of  human  affairs  had  proceeded  in  a 
^^^  •  quiet  and  regular  tenour. 

I.  The  wrath  of  man  redounds  to  the 
praise  of  divine  power.  It  brings  it  forth 
with  full  and  awful  lustre,  to  the  view  of 
mankind.  To  reign  with  sovereign  com- 
mand amidst  the  most  turbulent  and  disor- 
dered state  of  things,  both  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
omnipotence.  Hence  God  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  sitting  on  the  flood,  riding  en 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  dwelling  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  tempest ;  that  is,  making  the 
most  violent  powers  in  the  universe  minis- 
ter to  his  will,  giving  them  scope,  or  re- 
straining them  according  as  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  his  dominion.  As  he  stills  at  his 
pleasure,  the  raging  of  the  seas,  and  the 
noise  of  their  waves,  in  like  manner  he 
stills  the  tumults  of  the  people.  When 
the  passions  of  men  are  most  inflamed,  and 
their  designs  just  ripe  for  bursting  into  exe- 
cution, often,  by  some  unexpected  interpo- 
sition, he  calls  upon  the  world  to  observe 
that  there  is  One  higher  than  the  highest 

on 
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on  earth,  who  can  frnstrate  their  devices  srhm. 
in  a  moment,  and  command  tJie  earth  to 
be  still  before  him.  Proud  fleets,  destined 
to  carry  destruction  to  neighbouring'  king- 
doms, may  cover  the  ocean.  He  blows 
with  his  wind,  and  they  are  scattered. 
Mighty  armies  may  go  forth  to  the  field  in 
'  all  the  glory  of  human  strength  ;  but  the 
issues  of  battle  are  with  him.  He  suspends 
on  high  the  invisible  balance  which  weighs 
the  fate  of  nations.  According  as  the  scale 
inclines,  he  gives  to  some  slight  event 
the  power  of  deciding  the  contest.  He 
clouds  tlie  sky  with  darkness,  or  opens  the 
windows  of  heaven  to  let  forth  their  flood. 
He  dejects  the  hearts  of  the  brave  with 
sudden  terrour,  and  renders  the  hands  of 
the  strong  weak  and  unperforming  at  the 
critical  moment.  A  thousand  unseen  mi- 
nisters stand  ready  to  be  the  instruments 
of  his  power,  in  humbling  the  pride,  and 
checking  the  efforts  of  the  wrath  of  man. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  haughty  Senna- 
cherib, and  that  boasted  tempest  of  wrath 
which  he  threatened  to  pour  upon  all  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  I  will  put  my  hook,  says 

the 
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'5PRNJ.  the  Almighty,  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
.^.^  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by 
the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.  In  that 
night  the  destroying'  angel  smote  the  host, 
and  he  departed  with  shame  of  face  to 
his  own  land.  When  the  heathen  rage,  m 
and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing ;  I 
when  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  its  rulers  take  counsel  to- 
gether. He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in 
derision. 

II.  The  ivrafh  of  man  is  made  to  praise 
the  wisdonr  as  well  as  the  power  of  God. 
Nothing  displays  more  remarkably  the  ad- 
mirable counsel  of  Heaven,  than  its  arrang- 
ing the  train  of  events  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  unruly  passions  of  the  wicked  shall 
contribute  to  overthrow  their  own  designs. 
History  abounds  with  examples  of  their 
being  rendered  the  unconscious  ministers 
of  Providence,  to  accomplish  purposes  di- 
rectly opposite  to  those  which  they  had  in 
view.  Thus  the  cruelty  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, in  pursuing  the  destruction  of  their 

brother 
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brother  Joseph,  became  the  means  of  effect-  serm. 
ing  his  high  advancement.  Thus  the  wrath  ^^^^ 
of  Pharaoh  against  the  Israelites,  and  his 
unjr.st  attempts  to  detain  them  in  bondage, 
proved  the  occasion  of  bringing  tliem  forth 
from  the  land  of  slavery,  with  signal  marks 
of  the  favour  of  heaven.  Thus  the  inhu- 
man plan  which  Haman  had  formed  for 
ruining  Mordecai,  and  extirpating  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  i^aved  the  way  for 
Mordecai's  high  promotion,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  all  their  ene- 
mies. 

After  this  manner  the  A\\\\\^\\iy  snare th 
the  wicked  in  the  works  of  their  hands ; 
and  erects  his  own  council  upon  the  ruin  of 
theirs.  Those  events  which,  viewed  apart, 
appear  as  spots  in  the  divine  administration, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  all 
their  consequences,  are  often  found  to  give 
it  additional  lustre.  THe  beauty  and  mag- 
niricence  of  the  universe  are  much  height- 
ened, by  its  being  an  extensive  and  compli- 
cated system  ;  in  which  a  variety  of  springs 
are  made  to  play,  and  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent movements  are,  with  most  admirable 
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3ERM.  art,  i*egulatecl  and  kept  in  order.    Inter- 
^^  fering  interests,  and  jarring  passions,  are  in 
such  manner  balanced  against  one  another; 
such  proper  checks  are  placed  on  the  vio- 
lence of  human  pursuits  ;  and  the  wrath  of 
man  is  made  so  to  hold  his  course,  that  how 
opposite  soever  the  several  motions  seem  to 
be,  yet  they  concur  and  meet  at  last  in  one 
direction.     While  among  the  multitudes 
that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some 
are  submissive   to  the   divine  authority ; 
some  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  it ;  others, 
absorbed  in  their  pleasures  and  pursuits, 
are  totally  inattentive  to  it ;  they  are  all 
so  moved   by  an  imperceptible  influence 
from  above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the 
wrath  of  the  rebellious,  and  the  indifl*erence 
of  the  careless,  contribute  finally  to  the 
glory  of  God.     All  are  governed  in  such  a 
way  as  suits  their  powers,  and  is  consistent 
with  rational  freedom,  yet  all  are  subjected 
to  the   necessity  of  fulfilling  the  eternal 
purposes  of  Heaven.      This  depth  of  di- 
vine wisdom  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  exceeds  all  human  comprehen- 
sion. 
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sion,  and  affords  everlasting  subject  of  ador-  serm. 

XIV 

ation  and  praise.  v^^ 

III.  The  wrath  of  man  praises  the 
justice  oiGod,  by  being  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  inflicting  punishment  upon 
sinners.  Did  bad  men  trace  the  course  of 
events  in  their  life  with  attentive  eye,  they 
might  easily  discover  the  greatest  part  of 
the  disasters  which  they  suffer,  to  be 
brought  upon  them  by  their  own  ungo- 
verned  passions-  The  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  is  so  contrived  by  Providence, 
that  the  wrath  which  they  meant  to  pour 
forth  on  others,  frequently  recoils,  by  its 
effects,  upon  themselves.  But  supposing 
them  to  escape  those  external  mischiefs 
which  violent  passions  naturally  occasion, 
they  cannot  evade  the  internal  misery 
which  they  produce.  The  constitution  of 
things  is  framed  with  such  profound  wis-f 
dom,  that  the  divine  laws,  in  every  event, 
execute  themselves  against  the  sinner,  and 
carry  their  sanction  in  their  own  bosom. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  no  occasion  to 
unlock  the  prisons  of  the  de<*p,  or  to  call      ' 

D  d  2  down 
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v£RM»  down  the  thunder  from  Heaven,  in  order 
"^-^^  to  punish  the  wrath  of  tnan.  He  carries 
on  the  administration  of  justice  with  more 
simplicity  and  dignity.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  allow  those  fierce  passions  which 
render  bad  men  the  disturbers  of  others,  to 
operate  on  their  own  hearts.  He  delivers 
them  up  to  themselves,  and  they  become 
their  own  tormentors.  Before  the  world 
they  may  disguise  their  sufferings  ;  but  it  is 
well  known,  that  to  be  inwardly  torn  with 
despite,  revenge,  and  wrathful  passions,  is 
the  most  intense  of  all  misery.  In  thus 
connecting  the  punishment  with  the  crime, 
making  their  own  wickedness  to  reprove 
them,  and  their  backslidings  to  correct  them, 
the  avenging  hand  of  a  righteous  governovir 
is  conspicuous  ;  and  thus  the  observation 
of  the  Psalmist  is  fully  verified  ;  the  ivick- 
'  ed  have  drawn  out  their  sivord  and  bent 
their  bow,  to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy ; 
but  their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own 
heart. 

The  wrath  of  man  also  praises  the  justice 
of  God  in  the  punishment  of  other  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  of  the  wrathful  themselves. 

An!i])itious 
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Ambitious  and  lawless  men  are  let  loose  sfhm. 
upon  each  other,  that,  without  any  super-  ,^^^ 
natural  interposition,  they  may  fulfil  the 
just  vengeance  of  Heaven  in  their  mutual 
destruction.  They  may  occasionally  be 
cemented  together  by  conspiracy  against 
the  just ;  but  as  no  firm  nor  lasting  bond 
can  unite  them,  they  become  at  last  the 
prey  of  mutual  jealousy,  strife,  and  fraud. 
For  a  time  they  ntay  go  on,  and  seem  to 
prosper.  The  justice  of  Heaven  may  ap- 
liear  to  slumber  ;  but  it  is  awake,  and  only 
waits  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  be 
,  full.  God  represents  himself  in  Scripture 
as  sometimes  permitting  wickedness  to  arise 
to  an  overgrown  height,  on  purpose  that 
its  ruin  may  be  the  greater,  and  more  exem- 
plary. He  says  to  the  tyrant  of  Egypt, 
that  for  tills  cause  he  had  raised  him  up, 
that  is,  had  allowed  Idm  to  prosper  and  be 
exalted,  that  he  might  shew  in  him  his 
power ;  and  that  his  name  might  be  de- 
clared throughoiUall  the  earth.  The  divine 
administration  is  gloritied  in  the  punish- 
ment contrived  for  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
as  well  as  in  the  reward  prepared  for  the 

righteous. 
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SERM.  righteous     Tliis  is  the  purpose  which  the 
XIV.  jr^^,.^  hath  purposed  upon  all  the  earth  ; 

and  this  is  the  hand  that  is  stretched  forth 

over  all  the  nations- 


TV.  The  wrath  of  man  i'^m^de  to  praise 
the  goodness  of  God.  This  is  the  most 
unexpected  of  its  effects  ;  and  therefore 
requires  to  l)e  the  most  fully  illustrated. 
All  the  operations  of  the  government  of  the 
Deity  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  good- 
ness. His  power,  and  wisdom,  and  justice, 
all  conduce  to  general  happiness  and 
order.  Among"  the  means  which  he  uses 
for  accomplishing  this  end,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  wrath  of  man,  through  his 
over-ruling  direction,  possesses  a  conside-^ 
rable  place. 

First,  it  is  employed  by  God  as  an  useful 
instrument  of  discipline  and  correction  to 
the  virtuous.  The  storms  which  ambition 
and  pride  raise  among  mankind,  he  permits 
with  the  same  intention  that  he  sends  forth 
tempests  among  the  elements  ;  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  of  noxious  vapours,  and  to  pu- 
rify 
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rify  it  from  that  corruption  which  all  things  si:r.m. 
contract  by  too  much  rest.     When  wicked  ^^^ 
men  prevail  in  their  designs,  and  exercise 
the  power  which  they  have  gained  with  a 
heavy  and  oppressive  hand,  the  virtuous  are 
apt  to  exclaim,  in  bitterness  ot  soul.  Where 
is  the  Lord  ?    and  where   the   sceptre  of 
righteousness  and  truth  ^   Hath  God  for- 
ixotien  to  be  "raciotis?  or  doth  he  indeed 
see,  and  is  there  knoiv ledge  in  the  JMost 
High? — Their  oppressors  are,  in  truth,  no 
more  than  the  ministers  of  God  to  them 
for  good.     He  sees  that  they  stand  in  need 
of  correction,  and  therefore  raises  up  ene- 
mies against  them  in  order  to  cure  the  in- 
temperance of  prosperity  ;  and  to  j)roduce, 
in  the  serious  hours  of  affliction,  proper 
reflections  upon  their  duty  and  their  past 
errors. 

In  tliis  light  the  disturbers  of  the  earth 
are  often  represented  in  Scripture,  as 
scourges  in  the  hand  of  God,  employed  to 
inflict  chastisement  upon  a  degenerating 
people.  They  are  commissioned  for  the 
execution  of  righteous  and  wise  purposes, 
concealed  from  themselves ;  and  when  their 

D  d  4  commission 
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SERM.  commission  is  fulfilled,  they  are  recalled  and 
^^^  destroyed.     Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  use  which  God  made  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  Israel ;  /  will  send  him  against  an  hypo- 
critical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of 
my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge,  to  take 
the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey.     Howheit, 
he  tneaneth  not  so ;  neither  doth  his  heart 
think  so  ;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy, 
and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few.     Wherefore 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  tvhen  the  JLord 
hath  pel  formed  his  whole  work  uponJMount 
Zion  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will  punish  the 
fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria, and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks.     In 
vain,  then,  dotli  the  wrath  of  man  Hit  itsell 
up  against  God     He  saith,  by  the  strength 
of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wis- 
dom, for  I  am  prudent.    Shall  the  axe 
boast  itself  against  him  that  heiveth  there- 
with'^   or  shall  the  saiv   magnify   itself 
against  him  that  shaketh  it?     All  tliint»s, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not,  must  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
The  wrath  of  tnan,  among  the  rest,  fills 

up 
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up  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  ordina-  sehm. 
tion  of  Heaven.  The  violent  enemy,  ^^ 
the  i)roud  conqueror,  and  the  oppressive 
tyrant,  possess  only  the  same  station  with 
the  famine,  the  pestilence,  and  the  flood. 
Their  triumphs  are  no  more  than  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  correction  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  their  wrath  shall  he 
restrain- 

a 

Secondly,  God  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  vir- 
tuous, by  rendering  it  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  signalizing  their  graces  ;  and 
of  raising  them,  thereby,  to  higher  honour 
and  glory.  Had  human  affairs  proceeded 
in  an  orderly  train,  and  no  opposition  been 
made  to  religion  and  virtue  by  the  violence 
of  the  wicked,  what  room  would  have  been 
left  for  some  of  the  highest  and  most  ge- 
nerous exertions  of  the  soul  of  man  ?  How 
many  shining  examples  of  fortitude,  con- 
stancy, and  patience  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world?  What  a  field  of  virtues  pe- 
culiar to  a  state  of  discipline  had  lain 
uncultivated?     Spirits  of  a  higher  order 

possess 
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SFRM.  possess  a  state  of  established  virtue,  that 
i^^Xl  stands  in  need  of  no  such  trials  and  im- 
provements. But  to  us  who  are  only  under 
education  for  such  a  state,  it  belongs  to 
pass  through  the  furnace,  that  our  soals 
may  be  tried,  refined,  and  brightened.  We 
must  stand  the  conflict,  that  we  may  be 
graced  and  crowned  as  conquerors.  The 
wrath  of  man  opens  the  field  to  glory ;  calls 
us  forth  to  the  most  distinguished  exercise 
of  active  virtue,  and  forms  us  to  all  those 
suflTering  graces  which  are  among  the  high- 
est ornaments  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
thus  that  the  illustrious  band  of  true  pa- 
triots and  heroes,  of  confessors  and  martyrs, 
have  been  set  forth  to  the  admiration  of 
all  ages,  as  lights  of  the  world;  while  the 
rage  and  fury  of  enemies,  instead  of  bear- 
ing them  down,  have  only  served  to  exalt 
and  dignify  them  more. 

Thirdly,  The  wrath  of  man  is  often 
made  to  advance  the  temporal  prosperity 
of  the  righteous.  The  occasional  distresses 
which  it  brings  upon  them,  frequently  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  future  success.  The 

violence 
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violence  with  which  wicked  men  pursue  sf.hm. 

XIV 

their  resentment,  defeats  its  own  purpose  :  ^^ 
and  engages  t!ie  world  on  the  side  of  the 
virtuous  whom   they  persecute.     The  at- 
tempts of  malice  to  blacken  and  defame 
them,   bring   forth   their   characters   with 
more  advantage  to  the  view  of  impartial 
beholders.     The  extremities  to  which  they 
are  reduced   by  injustice  and  oppression, 
rouse    their   courage    and   activity  ;    and 
often  give  occasion  to  such  vigorous  efiorts 
in  their  just  defence,  as  overcome  all  op- 
position,    and    terminate    in     prosperity 
and  success.      Even   in  cases  where   the 
wrath   of  man    appears  to   prevail    over 
the  peaceable  and  the  just,  it  is  frequently 
in   its   issues,   converted  into   a   blessing. 
How  many  have  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful, for  being  disappointed  by  their  ene- 
mies in  designs  which  they  earnestly  pur- 
sued,  but    v\hich,   if  successfully   accom- 
plished, tJiey  have  afterwards  seen  would 
have   occasioned   their    ruin  ?     Whoso   is 
wise,  and  will  observe  these  thingSy  even  he 
shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 

Lord. 

While 
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SERM.  While  the  wrath  of  man  thus  praises 
^^-  God  by  the  advantages  which  it  is  made  to 
bring  to  good  men  as  individuals,  the  di- 
vine hand  is  equally  apparent  in  the  simi- 
lar effects  which  it  is  appointed  to  produce 
to  nations  and  societies.  When  wars  and 
commotions  shake  the  earth,  when  factions 
rage,  and  intestine  divisions  embroil  king- 
doms that  before  were  flourishing,  Provi- 
dence seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  aban- 
doned public  aiFairs  to  the  misrule  of  human 
passJons.  Yet  from  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion order  is  often  made  to  spring  ;  and 
from  these  mischiefs  lasting  advantages  to 
arise.  By  such  convulsions,  nations  are 
roused  from  that  dangerous  lethargy  into 
which  flowing  wealth,  long  peace,  and 
growing  effeminacy  of  manners  had  sunk 
them.  They  are  awakened  to  discern  their 
true  interests  ;  and  taught  to  take  proper 
measures  for  security  and  defence  against 
all  their  foes.  Inveterate  prejudices  are 
corrected  ;  and  latent  sources  of  dan«er 
are  discovered.  Public  spirit  is  called 
forth  ;  and  larger  views  of  national  happi- 
ness 
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ness  are  formed.  The  corruptions  to  which  serm. 
every  government  is  liable,  are  often  recti- 
fied by  a  ferment  in  the  political  body,  as 
noxious  humours  in  the  animal  frame  are 
carried  off  by  the  shock  of  a  disease.  At- 
tempts made  against  a  wise  and  well-estab- 
lished civil  constitution  tend  in  the  issue  to 
strengthen  it;  and  the  disorders  of  licenti- 
ousness and  faction,  teach  men  more  highly 
to  prize  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  le- 
gal protection. 

Fourthly,  The  wrath  of  man,  when  it 
breaks  forth  in  the  persecution  of  religion, 
praises  the  divine  goodness,  by  being  ren- 
dered conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
truth,  and  propagation  of  religion  in  the 
world.  The  church  of  God,  since  the  days 
of  its  infancy,  hath  never  been  entirely  ex- 
empted from  the  wrath  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  those  ages,  during  which  it  was  most 
exposed  to  that  wrath,  it  hath  always  flou- 
rished the  most.  In  vain  the  policy  and 
the  rage  of  men  united  their  efforts  to 
extinguish  this  divine  light.     Though  all 

the 
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SFRNT.  the  four  winds  blew  against  it,  it  only 

XIV.  . 

shone  brighter  and  flamed  higher.     31any 

ivaters  could  not  quench  it,  nor  all  the 
floods  disown  it.  The  constancy  and  forti- 
tude of  those  who  suffered  for  the  truth, 
had  a  much  greater  effect  in  increasing  the 
number  of  converts,  than  all  the  terrour 
and  cruelty  of  persecutors  in  diminishing 
it.  By  this  means  the  wrath  of  man  was 
made  to  turn  against  itself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  own  purpose  ;  like  waves, 
which,  assaulting  a  rock  with  impotent 
fury,  discover  its  immoveable  stability, 
while  they  dash  themselves  in  pieces  at 
its  feet. 

I  SHALL  only  add  one  other  instance  of 
the  wrath  of  man  praising  God,  by  accom- 
I>lishing  ends  of  most  extensive  benefit  to 
mankind.  Never  did  the  rage  and  malice 
of  the  wicked  imagine  that  they  had  ob- 
tained a  more  complete  triumph,  than  in 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  had 
executed  their  purpose  of  making  him  suffer 
as  a  malefactor,  they  were  confident  that 

they 
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they  had  extim^uisheil  liis  name,  and  tlis-sERM. 
comtited  his  followers  tor  ever.  Behold  ^^^• 
how  feeble  are  the  efforts  of  the  wrath  of 
man  against  the  decree  of  Heaven?  All 
that  they  intended  to  overthrow,  they  most 
effectually  established.  The  death  of  Christ 
was  in  the  councils  of  Heaven,  the  spring 
of  everlasting-  life  to  the  faithful ,  The  cross 
on  which  he  suffered  with  apparent  igno- 
miny, became  the  standard  of  eternal  ho- 
nour to  him  ;  the  ensign  under  which  his 
followers  assembled  and  triumphed.  He 
who,  at  his  pleasure,  restrains  the  remain- 
der of  wrath,  suffered  the  rage  of  our  Savi- 
our's enemies  to  suggest  no  other  things  to 
them  than  what,  long  before,  he  had  de- 
teriuined,  and  his  prophets  had  foretold. 
They  all  conspired  to  render  the  whole 
scene  of  Christ's  sufferings  exactly  confor- 
mable to  the  original  predicted  plan  of  di- 
vine mercy  and  goodness  ;  and  each  of 
them  contributed  his  share  to  accomplish 
that  great  undertaking,  which  none  of  them 
in  the  least  understood,  or  meant  to  pro- 
mote.  So   remarkable  an   instance   as 

tliis. 
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SERM.  this,  fuil}'  ascertained  in  Scripture,  of  the 
^^^*'  wrath  of  man  ministering'  to  the  designs  of 
Heaven,  ought  to  be  frequently  in  our  eye ; 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence in  many  other  cases,  where  we  have 
not  so  much  light  afforded  us  for  tracing  its 
ways. 

By  this  induction  of  particulars,  the 
doctnne  contained  in  the  text  is  plainly 
and  fully  verified.  We  have  seen,  that 
the  disorders  which  the  pride  and  pas- 
sions of  men  occasion  in  the  world,  though 
they  take  rise  from  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  in  this  fallen  state,  yet  are  so 
over-ruled  by  Providence,  as  to  redound 
to  his  honour  and  glory  who  governs  all. 
They  illustrate  before  the  world  the  di- 
vine perfections  in  the  administration  of 
the  universe.  They  serve  the  purposes 
of  moral  and  religious  improvement  to 
the  souls  of  men.  By  a  secret  tendency, 
they  advance  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
they  appear  to  threiten  with  evil.  Surely ^ 
O  God!  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
^  restrain. 
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restrain. In  thy  hand  it  is;  and  Thou  sehm. 

never  lettest  it  forth  but  in  weight  and  ^^^^ 
measure.  It  is  wild  and  intractable  in 
its  nature  ;  but  Thou  tamest  it.  It  is 
blind  and  headlong  in  its  impulse  ;  but 
Thou  directest  it.  It  struggless  conti- 
nually to  break  its  chain ;  but  Thou 
coniinest  it ;  Thou  retrenchest  all  the  su- 
perfluity of  its  fury. Let  us  now  con- 
sider, what  improvement  is  to  be  made 
of  this  meditation  on  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence. 

In  the  first  place,  Let  it  lead  us  to  a 
religious  contemplation  of  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  world. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs, 
we  behold  a  very  mixed  and  busy  scene  ; 
the  passions  of  men  variously  agitated, 
and  new  changes  daily  taking  place  upon 
this  stage  of  time.  We  behold  peace 
and  war  alternately  returning  ;  the  for- 
tunes of  private  men  rising  and  falling  ; 
and  states  and  nations  partakmg  of  the 
same  vicissitude.  In  all  this,  if  we  attend 
only  to  the  operation  of  external  causes, 

VOL.  II.  Ee  and 
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SERM.and  to  the  mere  rotation  of  events,  we 
^^^'  view  no  more  than  the  inanimate  part 
of  nature ;  we  stop  at  the  surface  of 
things ;  we  contemplate  the  great  spec- 
tacle which  is  presented  to  us,  not  with 
the  eyes  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings. 
The  life  and  beauty  of  the  universe  arises 
from  the  view  of  that  wisdom  and  good- 
ness which  animates  and  conducts  the 
whole,  and  unites  all  the  parts  in  one 
great  design.  There  is  an  eternal  Mind 
who  puts  all  those  wheels  in  motion  ; 
Himself  remaining  for  ever  at  rest.  Noth- 
ing is  void  of  God.  Even  in  the  passions 
and  ragings  of  men,  He  is  to  be  found; 
and  where  they  imagine  they  guide  them- 
selves, they  are  guided  and  controlled  by 
his  hand.  What  solemn  thoughts  and 
devout  affections  ought  this  meditation  to 
inspire  ;  when  in  viewing  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  w^e  attend  not  merely  to  the  act- 
ings of  men,  but  to  the  ways  of  God, 
and  consider  ourselves,  and  all  our  con- 
cerns, as  included  in  his  high  adminis- 
tration. 

In 
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In  the  second  place.  The  doctrine  serm. 
which  has  been  illustrated  should  prevent  ^^^* 
us  from  censuring  Providence,  on  ac- 
count of  any  seeming-  disorders  and  evils 
which  at  present  take  place  in  the  world. 
The  various  instances  which  have  been 
j>ointed  out  in  this  discourse,  of  human 
passion  and  wickedness  rendered  subser- 
vient to  wise  and  useful  ends,  give  us  the 
highest  reason  to  conclude,  that  in  all 
other  cases  of  seeming  evil,  the  like  ends 
are  carried  on.  This  ought  to  satisfy  our 
mind,  even  when  the  prospect  is  most 
dark  and  discouraging.  The  plans  of  di- 
vine wisdom  are  too  large  and  compre- 
hensive to  be  discerned  by  us  in  all  their 
extent ;  and  where  we  see  only  by  parts, 
we  must  frequently  be  at  a  loss  in  judg- 
ing of  the  whole.  The  vmy  of  God  is  in 
the  sea,  and  his  path  is  in  the  great  iva^ 
ters  ;  his  footsteps  are  not  known.  JBut 
although  thou  sayest  thou  canst  not  see 
him,  yet  judgment  is  before  him,  there- 
fore trust  thou  in  him.  As  in  the  natural 
world  no  real  deformity  is  found,  nothing 

E  e  a  but 
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SERM  but  what  has  either  some  ornament  or 
"     •  some  use  ;  so  in  the  moral  world,  the  most 
irregular  and  deformed  appearances  con- 
tribute in  one  way  or  other  to  the  order  of 
the   whole.      The   Supreme   Being,    from 
the  most  opposite  and   disagreeing  prin- 
ciples,   forms    universal    concord  ;     and 
adapts  even  the  most  harsh  and  dissonant 
notes  to  the  harmony  of  his  praise.     As 
he  hath  reared  the  goodly  fame   of  na- 
ture from  various  and  jarring  elements, 
and  hath  settled  it  in  peace,  so  he  hath 
formed  such  an  union  by  his  providence 
of  the  more  various  interests,  and  more 
jarring  passions  of  men,  that  they  all  con- 
spire to  his  glory,  and  co-operate  for  ge- 
neral good. How  amazing  is  that  wis- 
dom,   which   comprehends   such    infinite 
diversities    and    contrarieties    within     its 
scheme  !       How     powerful     that    hand, 
which  bends  to  its  own  purpose  the  good 
and  the   bad,  the  busy  and   the  idle,  the 
friends    and    the    foes    of   truth  ;    which 
obliges  them  all  to  hold  on  their  course 
to  his   glory,    though   divided   from    one 
another,  by  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and 

differinij^ 
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(lifferiiiQ-  often  from  themselves  ;  and  serm. 
while  they  all  move  at  their  own  free-  .^^ 
doni,  yet,  by  a  secret  intluence,  winds 
and  turn  them  at  his  will !  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
hnow ledge  of  God  /  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out. 

In  the  third  place.  We  see  from 
what  has  been  said,  liovv  mnch  reason 
there  is  for  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
Heaven.  Whatever  distresses  we  suiter 
from  the  wrath  of  man,  we  have  ground 
to  believe  that  tliey  befal  not  in  vain. 
In  the  midst  of  human  violence  or  op- 
pression, we  are  not  left  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune.  Higher  counsels  are  concerned. 
Wise  and  good  designs  are  going  on. 
God  is  always  carrying  forward  his  own 
purposes:  and  if  these  terminate  in  his 
glory,  which  is  ever  the  same  with  the  feli- 
city of  the  righteous,  is  not  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  our  calm  and  cheerful  acquies- 
cence ? 

E  e  3  Hence 
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SRRNT.  Hence  also,  to  conclude,  arises  the  most 
^^^'  powerful  argument  for  studying,  with  zeal- 
ous assiduity,  to  gain  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty.  If  his  displea- 
sure hang  over  our  heads,  all  things  around 
us  may  be  just  objects  of  terrour.  For, 
against  him,  there  is  no  defence.  The 
most  violent  powers  in  nature  are  ministers 
to  him.  Formidable,  indeed,  may  prove 
the  ivrath  of  man,  if  he  be  pleased  to  let 
it  forth  against  us.  To  him,  but  not  to 
us,  it  belongs  to  restrain  it  at  pleasure. 
Whereas,  when  we  are  placed  under  his 
protection,  all  human  wrath  is  divested  of 
its  terrours.  If  he  be  for  us,  who,  or  what 
can  be  against  us?  Let  us  pursue  the 
measures  which  he  hath  appointed  for 
obtaining  his  grace  by  faitli,  repentance, 
and  a  holy  life,  and  we  shall  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings  ;  our 
hearts  will  be  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
When  the  religious  fear  of  God  possesses 
the  heart,  it  expels  the  ignoble  fear  of 
man,  and  becomes  the  principle  of  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity.  The  Lord  is  a 
buckler  and  a  shield  to  them  that  serve 

hhn 
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liim.  JVhen  he  ariseth,  his  enemies  shall  f^EKM, 
be  scattered  as  smoke  is  driven  away,  and  ,j^ 
as  chaff  before  the  wind.  He  giveth 
strength  and  victory  to  his  people ;  he 
clotheth  them  with  salvation.  The  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder 
of  wrath  shall  he  restrain. 


1 
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SERMON     XV. 


On    the    Importance    of  Religious 
Knowledge  to  Mankind. 


Preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  foi*  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge. 


ISAIAH;,   Xi.   9. 

They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my 
,  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be 

full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 

the  ivaters  cover  the  sea. 


3ERM.  ^ 


XV.       J^ 


pHIS  passage  of  Scripture  is  under- 
stood by  all  Christian  interpreters,  to 


refer  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel.     The  Pro- 
phet describes,  in  the  context,  the  auspi- 
cious 
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cious  influence  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  assERM. 
extending  over  all  nature,  and  producing  .  _" 
universal  felicity.  The  full  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prediction  is  yet  future,  and 
respects  some  more  advanced  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  when  true  religion  shall 
universally  prevail,  and  the  native  tendency 
of  the  Gospel  attain  its  entire  effect.  In 
the  prospect  of  this  event  the  Prophet 
seems  to  rise  above  himself,  and  celebrates 
that  happy  age  in  the  most  sublime  strain 
of  Eastern  poetry.  He  opens  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  state  of  the  world,  as  a  state  of 
returning'  innocence.  He  represents  all 
nature  flourishing  in  peace  ;  discord  and 
guile  abolished  ;  the  most  hostile  natures 
reconciled,  and  the  most  savage  reformed 
and  tamed.  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with 
the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion, 
and  the  fat  ling  together,  and  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  The  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  an  ox ;  and  the  suckling  child  shall 
plat/  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  wean 
ed  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cocka- 
trice  den .     Thet/  sha II  not  hurt  nor  destroy 

in 
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SERM.  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;    for  the  earth 
^^'  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea 

Ui>on  reading  these  words  we  must  im- 
mediately  perceive  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  they  give  to  all  good  designs 
for  promoting  religion  in  the  world.   When 
we  engage  in  these,  we  have  the  comfort 
of  being  engaged,  not  only  in  a  good  cause, 
but  also  in  one  that  shall  undoubtedly  be 
successful.    For  we  are  here  assured  by  the 
divine  promise,  that  truth  and  righteousness 
shall  at  length  prevail,  and  that  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  religion  shall  intro- 
duce general  happiness.     It  is  a  pleasing 
and  animating  reflection,  that,  in  carrying 
on  such  designs,  we   act  upon  the  divine 
plan  ;    and  co-operate  with  God  for  ad- 
vancing the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.    We 
have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  any 
unfavourable  circumstances  which  at  pre- 
sent oppose  our  pious  endeavours.  Though 
the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  corruption, 
which  now  fill  so  great  a  part  of  the  world, 
have  a  dark  and  mysterious  aspect,  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  that  Supreme 

Bemg 
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Being  who  brings  light  out  of  darkness,  to  serm. 
clear  up  those  perplexing  appearances,  ^^' 
and  gradually  to  extricate  mankind  from 
the  labyrinth  of  ignorance  and  errour.  Let 
us  consider  how  improbable  it  seemed, 
when  the  Gospel  was  first  published,  that 
it  should  extend  so  far,  and  overthrow  so 
much  established  superstition  as  it  has 
already  done.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
l^resent  state  of  the  world,  to  render  it 
more  unlikely  that  it  shall  one  day  be  uni- 
versally received,  and  prevail  in  its  full  in- 
fluence. At  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the 
disproportion  was  at  least,  as  grea-t,  be- 
tween the  apparent  human  causes,  and  the 
effect  which  has  actually  been  produced, 
as  there  is  in  our  age,  between  the  circum- 
stances of  religion  in  the  world,  and  the 
effect  which  we  farther  expect.  The  Sun 
of  righteousness  h?i\mg  already  exerted  its 
influence  in  breaking  through  the  thickest 
darkness,  we  may  justly  hope,  that  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  dispel  all  remaining 
obscurity  ;  and  that  it  will  ascend  by  de- 
grees to  that  perfect  day,  when  healing  shall 
be  under  its  wings  to  all  the  nations.    A 

little 
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iERM.  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand ;  and  a 
^^^  small  one  a  strong  nation.    I  the  Lord  tviU 
hasten  in  its  time. 

Besides  the  prediction  which  the  text 
contains  of  the  future  success  of  religion, 
it  points  out  also  a  precise  connexion  be- 
tween the  increase  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  filling  the  ea^'th,  is  as- 
signed as  the  cause  w  liy  they  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  God. 
To  this  1  am  now  to  lead  your  thoughts  ; 
as  a  subject  both  suited  to  the  occasion  of 
the  present  meeting,  and  proper  to  be  illus- 
trated in  times,  wherein  total  indifference  to 
religious  principles  appear  to  gain  ground. 
Whether  Christianity  shall  be  propagated 
farther  or  not,  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  concern  to  mankind.  The  opinion 
prevails  among  many,  that  moral  virtue 
may  subsist,  with  equal  advantage,  inde- 
pendent of  religion.  For  moral  princi- 
ples great  regard  is  professed  ;  but  articles 
of  religious  belief  are  held  to  be  abstract 
tenets,  remote  from  life;  points  of  mere  spe- 
culation 
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culation  and  debate,  the  influence  of  which  serm. 

XV. 


is  very  inconsiderable  on  the  actions  of  men. 


The  general  conduct,  it  is  contended,  will 
always  proceed  upon  views  and  principles 
which  have  more  relation  to  the  present 
state  of  things;  and  religious  knowledge 
can  therefore  stand  in  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 
How  adverse  such  opinions  are  both  to  the 
profession  and  practice  of  religion,  is  abun- 
dantly evident.  How  adverse  they  are  to 
the  general  welfare  and  real  interests  of 
mankind,  I  hope  to  make  appear  to  candid 
minds. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
text,  is  not  to  be  understood  the  natural 
Knowledge  of  God  only.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Prophet  speaks  of  the  age  of  the  Mes- 
siah, when  more  enlarged  discoveries 
should  be  made  to  mankind  of  the  divine 
perfections  and  government,  than  unas- 
sisted reason  could  attain.  The  knovdedge 
of  the  Lord,  therefore,  comprehends  the 
j)rinciples  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of 
natural  religion.  In  order  to  discern  the 
importance  of  such  knowledge  to  ge- 
neral 
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SERM.  neral  happiness,  we  shall  consider  man, 
^^'   I.  as  an  individual  ;  II.  as  a  member  of 

society. 

I.  Considering  man  as  an  indivi- 
dual, let  us  inquire  how  far  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion  is  important,  first, 
to  his  improvement;  next,  to  his  conso- 
lation. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  improvement 
of  man  ;  the  advancement  of  his  nature  in 
what  is  valuable  and  useful,  the  acquisition 
of  such  dispositions  and  habits  as  fit  him 
for  acting  his  part  with  propriety  on  this 
stage,  and  prepare  him  for  a  higher  state 
of  action  hereafter ;  what  benefit  does  he 
receive,  in  these  respects,  from  religious 
knowledge  and  belief?  It  is  obvious,  that 
all  increase  of  knowledge  is  improvement 
to  the  understanding.  The  more  that  its 
sphere  is  enlarged,  the  greater  number  of 
objects  that  are  submitted  to  its  view, 
especially  when  these  objects  are  of  intrin- 
sic excellence,  the  more  must  those  rational 
powers,  which  are  the  glory  of  man,  be  in 

the 
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the  course  of  attaining  their  proper  strength  ^i^^^^ 
and  maturity.  But  were  the  knowledge  xv. 
of  religion  merely  speculative,  though  the 
speculation  must  be  admitted  to  be  noble, 
yet  less  could  be  said  of  its  importance. 
We  recommend  it  to  mankind,  as  forming 
the  heart,  and  directing  the  life.  Those 
pure  and  exalted  conceptions  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  taught  us  to  entertain 
of  the  Deity,  as  the  universal  Father  and 
righteous  Governour  of  the  universe,  the 
standard  of  unspotted  perfection  ;  and  the 
Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
conducting  his  whole  administration  with 
an  eternal  regard  to  order,  virtue,  and 
trutli ;  ever  favouring  the  cause,  and  sup- 
porting the  interests,  of  righteous  men ; 
and  applying,  in  this  direction,  the  whole 
might  of  omnipotence,  and  the  whole 
council  of  unerring  wisdom,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  things ;  such  concep- 
tions both  kindle  devotion,  and  strengthen 
virtue.  They  give  fortitude  to  the  mind  in 
the  practice  of  righteousness,  and  establish 
the  persuasion  of  its  being  our  highest  in- 
terest. 

All 
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SERM.     All  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Gospel 
^^   are  great  improvements  on  what  the  light 
of  nature  had  imperfectly  suggested.     A 
hig-h  dispensation  of  Providence  is  made 
known,  particularly  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  man  ;  calculated  for  recovering  hun  irom 
that  corrupted  state  into  wliich  experience 
bears  witness  that  he  is  fallen,  and  for  re- 
storing him  to  integrity,  and  favour  with 
his  Creator.     The  method  of  carrying  on 
this  great  plan  is  such  as  gives  us  the  most 
striking  views  of  the  importance  of  righte- 
ousness or  virtue,  and  of  the  high  account 
in  which  it  stands  with  God.     The  Son  of 
God  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  suffered  as 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
with  this  express  intention,  that  he  migjit 
bring  in  everlasting  i^ighteousness ;  that  he 
might  purge   our  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God;    that  he 
might  redeem  us  from,  all  iniquity ,  and  pu- 
rify unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous 
of  good  works.     Such  a  merciful  interposi- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  while  it 
illustriously    displays  his    goodness,   and 
signalizes  his  concern  for  the  moral  in- 
terests 
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te rests  of  mankind,  afford  us  at  the  same  serm. 
time,  the  most  satistVino- eroiind  ofconfi-  ^^' 
dence  and  trust.  It  offers  an  object  to  the 
mind  on  which  it  can  lay  hokl  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  future  hopes  ;  when,  with  a  cer- 
tainty far  beyond  what  any  abstract  argu- 
ment couhi  yield,  it  appeals  to  a  distin- 
guished fact;  and  is  enabled  to  say,  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  deliver- 
ed him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things. 

While  the  divine  government  is  thus 
placed  in  a  light  the  most  amiable  and  most 
encouraging  to  every  virtuous  mind,  there 
is  at  the  same  time,  something  extremely 
awful  and  solemn  in  the  whole  doctrine  of 
redemption.  It  is  calculated  to  strike  the 
mind  with  reverence  for  the  divine  admini- 
stration. It  points  at  some  deep  malignity 
in  sin,  at  some  dreadful  consequences  flow- 
ing from  guilt,  unknown  in  their  causes 
and  in  their  whole  effects  to  us,  which 
moved  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  to  de- 
part from  the  ordinary  course  of  Provi- 
dence, and  to  bring  about  the  restoration 

VOL.   II.  Ff  of 
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SERM.  of  his  fallen  creatures  by  a  method  so  as- 
J^^    loiushiiig-.    Maiikiiid  are  hereby  awakened 
^  to  the  most  serious  reflections.     Such  views 
are  opened  of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine 
laws,  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  j  ustice, 
of  the  importance  of  the  part  which  is  as- 
signed them    to  act,    as  serve  to  prevent 
them  trifling  with  human  life,   and   add 
dignity  and  solemnity   to  virtue.     These 
great  purposes  are  farther  carried  on,   by 
the  discovery  which  is  made  of  the  fixed 
connexion  in  which  this  life  stands  with  a 
future  eternal  state.     We  are  represented 
as  sowing-  now,  what  we  are  to  reap  here- 
after ;   undergoing  a  course  of  probation 
and  trial,  which,  according  as  it  terminates 
in  our  improvement,  or  leaves  us  unreform- 
ed  and  corrupted,  will  dismiss  us  to  lasting 
abodes,  either  of  punishment  or  reward. 
Such  a  discovery  rises  far  above  the  dubi- 
ous conjectures,  and  uncertain  reasonings, 
which  mere  natural  light  suggests  concern- 
ing the  future  condition  of  mankind.   Here 
we  find,  what  alone  can  produce  any  con- 
siderable influence  on   practice,   explicit 
promise  and  threatening ;  an  authoritative 

sanction 
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sanction  given  to  a  law  ;  the  Governor  and  serm. 
Jndffe  revealed  ;  and  all  tlie  motives  which  ,^^ 
can  operate  on   hope   and   fear,   brought 
home  to  the  heart,  with,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.   In  a  word ,  a  great  and  mag- 
nificeut   plan  o\'  divine  administration   is 
opened  to  us  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  and 
nothini»isomitted  that  can  impress  mankind 
with  the  persuasion  of  theirbeingall,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  subjects  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God. 

Though  the  bounds  of  this  Discourse 
allow  us  to  take  only  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine,  yet  the 
hints  which  have  been  given,  lay  asuthcient 
foundation  for  appealing  to  every  impartial 
mind,  whether  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  such  principles  be  not  intinnately  con- 
nected with  the.  improvement,  and,  by 
consequence,  with  the  happiness  of  man  ? 
I  reason  now  with  such  as  admit,  that  virtue 
is  the  great  source  both  of  improvement 
and  happiness.  Let  them  lay  what  stress 
they  please  upon  the  authority  of  consci- 
ence, and  upon  the  force  and  evidence  of 

Ff2  its 
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SERNf. its  dictates;  can  they  refuse  to  allow  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  princijdes 
which  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  support 
those  dictates,  and  to  confirm  that  autho- 
rity ;  to  excite,  on  various  occasions,  the 
most  useful  sentiments  ;  to  provide  addi- 
tional restraints  from  vice,  and  additional 
motives  to  every  virtue?  Who  dares  pro- 
nounce, that  there  is  no  case  in  which 
conscience  stands  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance to  direct,  where  there  is  so  much  un- 
certainty and  darkness ;  and  to  prompt, 
where  there  is  so  much  feebleness  and  irre- 
solution, and  such  a  fatal  pronenessto  vice 
and  folly  ^ 

But  how  good  soever  the  tendency  of 
religious  principles  may  be,  some  will  still 
call  in  question  their  actual  significancy, 
and  influence  on  life.  This  tendency  is 
by  various  causes  defeated.  Between  the 
belief  of  religious  principles  and  a  corre- 
spondent practice,  it  will  be  alleged  that 
frequent  experience  shews  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
propagation  of  the  one,  cannot  give  us  any 
assurance  of  proportionable  improvements 

following 
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followin*^  ill  the  other. — This,  in  part,  is  srum. 
granted  to  be  true  ;  as  we  admit  that  reli-  ^^ 
g'loiis  knowledge  and  belief  are  susceptible 
of  various  degrees,  before  they  arrive  at  that 
real  Christian  faith  which  the  Scripture  re- 
presents 2is  purifying-  the  heart.  But  though 
the  connexion  between  principle  and  prac- 
tice be  not  necessary  and  invariable,  it  will 
not,  I  suppose,  be  denied,  that  there  is  some 
connexion.  Here  then  one  avenue  to  the 
heart  is  opened.  If  the  tendency  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  be  good,  wisdom  must 
direct,  and  duty  oblige  us  to  cultivate  it. 
For  tendency  will,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
rise  into  eifect  ;  and,  probably,  in  more 
cases  than  are  known  and  observed  by  the 
world.  Besides  the  distinguished  examples 
of  true  religion  and  virtue  which  have,  more 
or  less,  adorned  every  age  of  the  Christian 
a^ra,  what  numbers  may  there  be,  in  the 
more  silent  and  private  scenes  of  life,  over- 
looked by  superficial  observers  of  mankind, 
on  whose  hearts  and  lives  religious  prin- 
ciples have  themosthappy  influence?  Even 
on  loose  and  giddy  minds,  where  they  are 
far  from  acconi'plishing  their  full  effect,  their 

Ff3  influence 
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SFRM.  influeuce  is,  frequently,  not  altogether  lost. 
Impressions  of  religion  often  check  vice  in 
its  career.  The^-  prevent  it  from  proceed- 
ing its  utmost  length  ;  and  though  they  do 
not  entirely  reform  the  offender,  they  serve 
to  maintain  order  in  society.  Persons  who 
are  now  bad,  might  probably  have  been 
worse  without  them,  and  the  world  have 
suffered  more  from  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness. They  often  sow  latent  seeds  of  good- 
ness in  the  heart,  which  proper  circum- 
stances and  occasions  afterwards  ripen  ; 
though  the  reformation  of  the  offender  may 
not  be  so  conspicuous  as  his  former  enor- 
mities have  been.  From  the  native  ten- 
dency of  religious  belief,  there  is  reason  to 
conclude,  that  those  good  effects  of  it  are 
not  so  rare  as  some  would  represent  them. 
By  its  nature  and  tendency,  we  can  better 
judge  of  its  effects,  than  by  observations 
drawn  from  a  supposed  experience,  which 
often  is  narrow  in  its  com  pass,  and  fallacious 
in  its  conclusions. 

The  actual  influence  of  principle  and  be- 
lief of  mankind,  admits  of  clear  illustration 
from  uncontested   matter  of  fact.     They 

who 
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who  hold  tliegood  effect  of  Christian  prin-  sf.rnj 
ciplesto  be  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  render  ^^ 
the  propagation  of  them  of  small  import- 
ance, will  be  at  no  loss  to  give  us  instances 
of  corrupt  principles  of  belief  having  had 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  world. 
Loud  com()laints  we  hear  from  this  quarter 
of  the  direful  effects  which  superstition  and 
enthusiasm  have  produced  ;  of  their  having 
poisoned  the  tempers,  and  transformed  the 
manners  of  men  ;  of  their  having  over- 
come the  strongest  restraints  of  law,  of  rea- 
son and  humanity.  Is  this  then  the  case, 
that  all  principles,  except  good  ones,  are 
of  such  mighty  energy  ?  Strange !  that 
false  religion  should  be  able  to  do  so  much, 
and  true  religion  so  little  ;  that  belief,  so 
powerful  in  the  one  case,  should  be  so  im- 
potent in  the  other.  No  impartial  inquirer, 
surely  can  entertain  tliis  opinion.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind  shews  that  their 
religious  tenets  and  principles,  of  whatever 
nature  they  be,  are  of  great  influence  in 
forming  their  character  and  directing  their 
conduct.  The  mischief  which  false  prin- 
ciples have  done,  affords  a  good  argument 
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sERM.  to  guard  carefully  against  errour  ;  but  as 
^  it  is  a  proof  of  what  belief  can  do,  it  gives 
ground  to  hope  the  more  from  it,  when 
rightly  directed.  The  same  torrent  which, 
when  it  is  put  out  of  its  natural  course, 
overflows  and  lays  waste  a  country,  adorns 
and  enriches  it,  when  running  in  its  pro- 
per channel.  If  it  be  alleged  that  super- 
stition is  likely  to  be  more  powerful  in  its 
effects  than  truth,  because  it  agrees  better 
with  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  the  world, 
we  may  oppose  to  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  truth  has  the  divine  blessing  and  the 
countenance  of  Heaven  on  its  side.  Let  us 
always  hope  well  of  a  cause  that  is  good  in 
itself,  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail.  Let  ns  spread  the 
incorruptible  seed  as  widely  as  we  can,  and 
trust  in  God  that  he  will  give  the  increase. 
Having  thus  shewn  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  mankind  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  let  us. 

In  the  second  place,  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  consolation  ;  as  bringing  aid  and 
relief  to  us  amidst  the  distresses  of  life. 

Here 
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Here  religion  iiicontestibly  triumphs  ;  and  serm. 
its  ha])j)y  eft'ects,  in  this  respect,  furnish  a  ^^* 
strong  argument  to  every  benevolent  mind 
for  wishing-  them  to  be  farther  diffused 
throughout  the  world.  For  withov-t  the 
belief  and  hope  afforded  by  divine  Reve- 
lation, the  circumstance*;  of  man  are  ex- 
tremely forlorn.  He  finds  himself  placed 
here  as  a  stranger  in  avast  universe,  where 
the  powers  and  operations  of  Nature  are 
very  imi)erfectly  known  ;  where  both  the 
beginnings  and  the  issues  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  mysterious  darkness  ;  where  he 
is  unable  to  discover,  with  any  certainty, 
whence  he  sprung,  or  for  what  purpose  he 
was  brought  into  this  state  of  existence  ; 
whether  he  be  subjected  to  the  government 
of  a  mild,  or  of  a  wrathful  ruler ;  what  con- 
struction he  is  to  put  on  many  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  his  providence  ;  and  what  his 
fate  is  to  be  when  he  departs  hence.  What 
a  disconsolate  situation  to  a  serious  inquir- 
ing mind  !  The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it 
possesses,  its  sensibility  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  oppressed  by  this  burden  of  labouring 
thought.     Even   though  it  were   in   one's 

power 
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SERM.  power  to  banish  all  uneasy  thought,  and  to 
^^*  fill  up  the  hours  of  life  with  perpetual 
amusement,  life  so  filled  up  would,  upon 
re  flection,  appear  poor  and  trivial.  But 
these  are  far  from  being"  the  terms  upon 
which  man  is  brought  into  this  world.  He 
is  conscious  that  his  being-  is  frail  and 
feeble  ;  he  sees  himself  beset  with  various 
dangers ;  and  is  exposed  to  many  a  melan- 
choly apprehension,  from  the  evils  which 
he  may  have  to  encounter,  before  he  arrives 
at  the  close  of  life.  In  this  distressed  con- 
dition, to  reveal  to  him  such  discoveries  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  Christian  reli- 
gion 'affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a  Father 
and  a  Friend  ;  is  to  let  in  a  ray  of  the  most 
cheering  light  upon  the  darkness  of  the  hu- 
man estate.  He  who  was  before  a  destitute 
orphan,  wandering  in  the  inhospitable  de- 
sert, has  now  gained  a  shelter  from  the  bit- 
ter and  inclement  blast.  He  now  knows 
to  whom  to  pray,  and  in  whom  to  trust ; 
where  to  unbosom  his  sorrows,  and  from 
what  hand  to  look  for  relief. 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from   some  wound  of  recent  misfortune, 

nothing: 
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nothing-  is  of  equal  efficacy  with  religious  si  Kiy:. 
comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the  ^ '^^ 
darkest  hour,  and  to  assuage  the  severest 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality.  In 
such  hopes  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy , 
and,  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends, 
solaces  itself  with  the  thoughts  of  one 
Friend,  who  will  never  forsake  it.  Refined 
reasonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every 
event,  may  entertain  the  mind  when  it  is  at 
ease  ;  may  perhaps  contribute  to  sooth  it 
when  slightly  touched  with  sorrow.  But 
when  it  is  torn  with  any  sore  distress,  they 
are  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a  direct 
promise  from  the  word  of  God.  This  is  an 
anchor  to  the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast. 
This  has  given  consolation  and  refuge  to 
many  a  virtuous  heart,  at  a  time  when  the 
most  cogent  reasonings  would  have  proved 
utterly  unavailing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death,  especially 
when  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 
about  his  future  interest  must  naturally  in- 
crease, 
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SERM.  crease,  the  power  of  religious  consolation 
-  *•  is  sensibly  felt.  Then,  appears  in  the  most 
striking  light,  the  high  value  of  the  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Gospel;  not  only  life 
and  immortality  revealed,  but  a  Mediator 
with  God  discovered,  mercy  proclaimed, 
through  him,  to  the  frailties  of  the  penitent 
and  the  humble  ;  and  his  presence  pro- 
missed  to  be  with  them  when  they  are  pass- 
ing through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  in  order  to  bring  them  safe  into  un- 
seen habitations  of  rest  and  joy.  Here  is 
ground  for  their  leaving  the  world  with 
comfort  and  peace.  But  in  this  severe  and 
trying  period,  this  labouring  hour  of  na- 
ture, how  shall  the  unhappy  man  support 
himself,  who  knows  not,  or  believes  not, 
the  discoveries  of  religion?  Secretly  consci- 
ous to  himself  that  he  has  not  acted  his  part 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  sins  of  his 
past  life  arise  before  him  in  sad  remem- 
brance. He  wishes  to  exist  after  death, 
and  yet  dreads  that  existence.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  is  unknown.  He  can- 
not tell  whether  every  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  mercy  may  not  be  vain.     All  is 

awful 
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^wful  obscurity  around  him  ;  and  in  the  serm. 
mitlst  of  endless  doubts  and  perplexities,  J^ 
the  trembling,  reluctant  soul  is  forced 
away  from  the  body.  As  the  misfortunes 
of  life  must,  to  such  a  man,  have  been  most 
oppressive,  so  its  end  is  bitter.  His  sun  sets 
in  a  dark  cloud  ;  and  the  night  of  death 
closes  over  his  head,  full  of  misery. — Hav- 
ing now  shewn  how  important  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  is,  both  to  the  improve- 
ment and  the  consolation  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  an  individual,  ^I  am  next  to 
shew, 

II.  How  important  this  knowledge  is  to 
him  as  a  member  of  society.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  in  part  anticipated  by  what 
has  been  said.  For  all  the  improvement 
which  man  receives  as  an  individual,  re- 
dounds to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Society 
reaps  the  fruit  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it ;  and  in  proportion  as 
each,  apart,  is  made  better,  the  whole  must 
flourish. 

But,  besides  this  effect,  religious  know- 
ledge has  a  direct  tendency  to  improve  the 

social 
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SERM.  social  intercourse  of  men,  and  to  assist  them 
•    '  i'A  co-operating  for  common  good.     It  is 
the  great  instrument  of  civilizing'  the  mul- 
titude,  and  forming  them  to  union.      It 
tames  the  fierceness  of  their  passions,  and 
softens    the   rudeness    of  their   manners. 
TJiere  is  much  reason  to   doubt  whether 
m\y  regular  society  ever  subsisted,  or  could 
subsist,  in  the  world,  destitute  of  all  reli- 
gious ideas  and  principles.     They  who,  in 
early  times,  attempted  to  bring  the  wan- 
dering and  scattered  tribes  of  men  from  the 
woods,  and    to   unite  them   in   cities  and 
communities  always  found  it  necessary  to 
begin  with  some  institution   of  religion. 
The  wisest  legislators  of  old,  through  the 
whole  progress  of  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment, considered  religion  as  essential  to  civil 
polity.     If  even  those  imperfect  forms  of 
it,  loaded  with  so  much  superstition  and 
errour,  were  important  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  how  much  more  that  reasonable 
worship  of  the  true  God,  which  is  taught 
by  the  Gospel  ?     True  religion  introduces 
the  idea  of  regular  subjection,  by  accus- 
toming mankind  to  the  awe  of  superior 

power 
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power  in  the  Deity,  joined  with  the  vene-  serm. 
ration  of  superior  wisdom  and   goodness.    ^^' 
It  is  by  its  nature  an  associating  principle ; 
and  creates  new  and  sacred  bonds  of  union 
among  men.     Common  assemblies  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  joint  homage  offered 
up  to  one  God  ;  the  sense  of  being  all  de- 
pendent on  the  same  protection,  and  bound 
to  duty  by  the  same  ties,  sharers  in  the 
same  benefits  of  heaven,  and  expectants  of 
the  same  rewat'd^  tend  to  awaken  the  sen- 
timents of  friendly  relation,  and  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  our  mutual  connexion.  The 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  most  adverse  to 
all  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  interestsof  good  government 
among  men.      It  represses  the  spirit  of  li- 
centiousness and  sedition.  It  inculcates  the 
duty  of  subordination  to  lawful  superiors. 
It  requires  us  to  fear  God,  to  honour  the 
kingi  and  not  to  meddle  ivith  them  that  are 
given  to  change. 

Religious  knowledge  forwards  all  useful 
and  ornamental  improvements  in  society. 
Experience  shews,  that,  in  proportion  as  it 
diffuses  its  light,  learning  iiourishes,  and 
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SEiiM.  liberal  arts  are  cultivated  and  advanced. 
^^'  Just  concejjtions  of  religion  promote  a  free 
and  manly  spirit.  They  lead  men  to  think 
for  themselves;  to  form  their  principles, 
upon  fair  inquiry,  and  not  to  resign  their 
conscience  to  the  dictates  of  men.  Hence 
they  naturally  inspire  aversion  to  slavery  of 
every  kind  ;  and  promote  a  taste  for  liberty 
and  laws.  Despotic  governments  have  ge- 
nerally taken  the  firmest  root  among  nations 
that  were  blinded  by  Mahometan  or  Pagan 
darkness  ;  where  the  throne  of  violence  has 
been  supported  by  ignorance  and  false  reli- 
gion. In  the  Christian  world,  during  those 
centuries  in  which  gross  superstition  held 
i  ts  reign  undisturbed,  oppression  and  slavery 
were  in  its  train.  The  cloud  of  ignorance 
sat  thick  and  deep  over  the  nations  ;  and 
the  world  was  threatened  with  a  relapse  into 
ancient  barbarity.  As  soon  as  the  true 
knowledgeqf  the  Lord  re\ived,atthe  auspi- 
cious sera  of  the  Reformation,  learning,  li- 
berty, and  arts,  began  to  shine  forth  with  it, 
and  to  resume  their  lustre. 

But  the  happy  influence  which  religion 
exerts  on  society,  extends  much  farther  than 

to 
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to  effects  of  this  kind.     It  is  not  only  sub-  serm. 
sidiary  to  the  improvement,  but  necessary  to  ^^^ 
the  preservation  of  society.     It  is  the  very 
basis  on  which  it  rests.      Religious  prin- 
ciple is  what  gives  men  the  surest  hold  of 
one  another.    That  last  and  greatest  pledge 
of  veracity,  an  oath,  without  which  no  so- 
ciety could  subsist,  derives  its  whole  autho- 
rity from  an  established  reverence  of  God, 
to  whom  it  is  a  solemn  appeal.     Banish  re- 
ligious principle  and  you  loosen  all  the 
bonds  which  connect  mankind  together ; 
you  s-hake  the  fundamental  pillar  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust ;  you  render  the  secu- 
rity arising  from  laws,  in  a  great  measure, 
void  and  ineffectual.     For  human  laws  and 
human  sanctions  cannot  extend  to  number- 
less cases,  in  which  the  safety  of  mankind 
is  deeply  concerned.     They  would   prove 
very  feeble  instruments  of  order  and  peace, 
if  there  were  no  checks  upon  the  conduct 
of  men  from  the  sense  of  divine  legisla- 
tion ;  if  no  belief  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  were  to  overawe  conscience, 
and  to  supply  the  defects  of  human  go- 
vernment. 
VOL.  II.  G  g  Indeed, 
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SERM  Indeed,  the  belief  of  religion  is  of  such 
importance  to  public  welfare,  that  the  most 
expressive  description  we  could  give  of  a 
society  of  men  in  the  utmost  disorder,  would 
be  to  say  that  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
left  among  them.  Imagination  would  im- 
mediately conceive  them  as  abandoned  to 
rapine  an^  violence,  to  perfidy  and  trea- 
chery ;  as  deceiving  and  deceived,  oppres- 
sing and  oppressed ;  consumed  by  intestine 
broils,  and  ripe  for  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
first. invader.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  form  the  idea  of  a  society  flourishing  in 
its  highest  glory,  we  need  only  conceive  the 
belief  of  Christian  principle  exerting  its  full 
influence  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  the 
members.  Instantly,  the  most  amiable  scene 
would  open  to  our  view.  We  should  see 
thecauses  of  public  disunion  removed,  when 
men  were  animated  with  that  noble  spirit 
of  love  and  charity  which  our  religion 
breathes ;  and  formedtothepursuit  of  those 
higher  interests,  which  give  no  occasion  to 
competition  and  jealousy.  We  should  see 
families,  neighbourhoods,  and  communities 
living  in  unbroken  amity,  and  pursuing, 

with 
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with  one  heart  and  mind,  the  common  in-  serm. 
terests  ;  sobriety  of  manners,  and  simplicity  ^^^^^ 
ofl lie,  restored  ;  virtnous  industry  carrying 
on  it^  useful  labours,  and  cheerful  content- 
ment  every\vhere   reigning.       Politicians 
may  lay  down  what  plans  they  please  for 
advancing  public  prosperity  ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  is  the  prevalency  of  such  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  which  forms  the  strength 
and  glory  of  a  nation.     When  these  are  to-  • 
tally  wanting,  no  measures  contrived  by 
human  wisdom  can  supply  the  defect.     In 
proportion  as  they  prevail,  they  raise  the 
slate  of  society  from  that  sad  degeneracy 
into  which  it  is  at  present  sunk,  and  carry 
it  forward,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
towards  tJiat  happy  period,  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  their sivord against  nation, 
nor  learn  war  any  more. 

In  or(\er  to  prove  the  importance  of  reli- 
gions knowledge  to  the  interest  of  society, 
one  consideration  more,  deserving  particu- 
lar attention,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It 
is  that  '\igood  sense  be  not  sown  in  the  field, 
tares  will  infallibly  spring  up.  The  pro- 
pension  towards  religion  is  strong  in  the 
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SERM.  human  heart.  There  is  a  natural  prepa- 
^^  ration  in  our  minds  for  receiving  some 
impressions  of  supernatural  belief.  Upon 
these,  among  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
men,  superstition  or  enthusiasm  never  fail 
to  graft  themselves.  Into  vi'hat  monstrous 
forms  these  have  siiut  forth,  and  what  va- 
rious iaie<^hiefs  they  have  produced  to  so- 
ciety, is  too  well  known.  Nor  is  this  th^ 
whole  of  the  danger.  Designing  men  are 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  po- 
pular weakness,  and  to  direct  the  supersti- 
tious bias  of  the  multitude  to  their  own  am- 
bitious and  interested  ends.  Superstition, 
in  itself  a  formidable  evil,  threatens  conse- 
quences still  more  formidable,  when  it  is 
rendered  the  tool  of  design  and  craft.  Hence 
arises  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
for  propagating  with  zeal,  as  far  as  our  in- 
fluence can  extend,  the  pure  and  undefiled 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  in  order 
that  just  and  rational  principles  of  religion 
may  till  up  that  room  in  the  minds  of  men, 
which  dangerous  fanaticism  will  otherwise 
usurp. 
This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to 
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shew  the  liigli  utility  of  the  design  under- serm. 
taken  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Chris-  ^^^ 
tian  Knowledge.  With  great  propriety, 
they  have  bestowed  their  chief  attention  on 
a  remote  quarter  of  our  country,  where, 
from  a  variety  of  pn uses,  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition had  gained  nioio  around,  than  in 
any  other  corner  of  the  land  ;  wlicre  tVie 
inhabitants,  by  their  local  situation,  were 
more  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means 
of  proper  education  and  instruction ;  and  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  the  seductions  of 
such  as  sought  to  pervert  them  from  the 
truth.  The  laudable  endeavours  of  this 
Society,  in  diti'using  religious  and  useful 
knowledge  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
have  already  been  crowned  with  much  suc- 
cess; and  more  is  still  to  be  expected  from 
the  continuance  of  their  pious  and  well- 
directed  attention. 

With  such  good  designs,  it  becomes  all 
to  co-oyjerate  who  are  lovers  of  mankind. 
Thus  shall  they  shew  their  just  sense  of  the 
value  of  that  blessing  which  tliey  enjoy,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ; 
and  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  confer- 
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SEKjyt  rinff  it  upon  them.  Tims  shall  they  make 
s^y^  the  blessin2:s  of  those  who  are  now  ready 
to  perish  through  lack  of  hnowledgCy  de- 
scend upon  their  heads.  Thus  siiall  they 
contribute  their  endeavours  for  bringin.^ 
forward  that  happy  period,  foretold  by  an- 
cient prophecy-  *^lit;n  there  shall  he  one 
LiOrd  or^r^  «^^  t^^  earth,  and  his  name  one; 
when  that  name  shall  be  great  from  the  ris- 
ing' to  the  setting  sun  ;  when  there  shall  be 
nothing  to  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  ;  but  judgment  shall 
dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
remain  in  the  fruitful  field ;  the  deseri ' 
shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  and 
the  earth  shall  be  full  oftlie  knowledge  of 
the  Jjord  as  the  v:aters  cover  the  sea- 
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